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HEDDA GABLER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

From Munich, on J une 29, 1890, Ibsen wrote to the 
Swedish poet, Count Carl Snoilsky: “ Our intention 
kaS all along been to spend the summer in the Tyrol 
a'^ain. But circumstances are against our doing so. 

I am at present eng.iged upon a new dramatic work, 
which for several reasons has made very slow progress, 
and I do not leave Munich until I can take with me 
the completed first draft. There is little or no pros¬ 
pect of my being able to complete it in July.” Ibson 
did not leave Munich at all that season. On October 
80 he wrote . “ Atpiesent I am utterly engrossed m 
a new play. Not one leisure hour have 1 had for 
several months.’' Three weeks later (November 20) 
he wrote to his French translator, Count Prozor : 
“ My new play it. finished ; the manuscript went off to 
Copenhagen the day before yesterday. ... It pro¬ 
duces a curious feeling of ^Bmpljnesa to be thus sud¬ 
denly separated fr|)m a work which has occupied one’s 
time and thoughts for siveral months, to the exolusK^ 
of all else. Cut it is a good thing, too, to have done 
with it. The constant intercourse with the fictitious 
personages was beginning to make me quite nervous. 
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To the same correspondent he wrote on December 4: 
“ The title of the play is Hedda Gabler, My intention 
in giving it this name was to indicate that Hedda, as a 
personality, is to be regarded rather as her fatW’s 
daughter than as her husband's wife. It was not my 
desire to deal in this play with so-called problems. 
What' I principally wan ted to do was to depict 
human beings, human emotions, and human destinies, 
upon a groundwork of certain of the social conditions 
and principles of the present day." * 

So far we read the history of the play in the oSl^ial 
“ Correppondence." * Some interesting glimpses into 
the poet’s moods fluring the period between the com¬ 
pletion of The Lady from the Sea and the publication 
of Hedda Gabler are 1 o be found in the series of letters 
to Fraulein Emilie Bardach, of Vienna, published 
Dr. George Brandes.® This young lady Ibsen met at 
Gospensasp in the Tyrol in the autumn of 1889 The 
recoid of their brief friendship belongs to the history 
of 2he Master Budder rather than to that ijf Htdda 
Gabler, but the allusions to his work in his letters to her 
during the winter of 1889 demand some examination. 

So early as October 7, 1889, he writes to her : “A 
new poem begins to dawn in me. I will execute it this 
wenter, and try to transfer to it the bright atmosphere 
of the summer. But 1 feel that it will end in sadness 
—such 18 my nature." Was this “ dawniyg ” poem 
Hedda Gabler f Or wan it rather The Master Budder 
that was germinating in his mind ? Who shall say ? 
The latter bypothesis^ 4 >#dflft the "more probable, for 
it is hard to believe that, at auj stags in the incubation 
o^ Hedda Gabler, he can have conceived it as even 
beginning m a key of gaiety. A week lalbr, however, 

* I^etters 214, 216, 217, 2x9 • 

* In the Ibsen volume of Die LUetaiur (hgtliti). 
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he appears to have made up his mind that the time 
had not come for the poetic utilisation of his recent 
experiences, fie writes on October 15 : ^‘fiere I sit 
as usual at mj writing-table. Now I would fain 
work, but am unable to. My fancy, indeed, is very 
active. But it always wanders away. It winders 
where it has no business to wander during working 
hours. I cannot repress my summer memories—^nor 
do 1 wish to. I live through my experiences again 
and again and yet again. To transmute it all into a 
poem, 1 find, in the meantime, impossible." Clearly, 
then, he felt that his imagination ought to have been 
engaged on some theme having no relation to his 
summer experiences—the theme, no doubt, of Hedda 
Gabler. In his next letter, dated October 29, he 
writes ; " Do not be troubled because I cannot, in the 
meantime, create {dichten). In reality I am for ever 
creating, orf at any rate, dreaming of something which, 
when in the fulness of time it ripens, will reveal itself 
as a creatipn {Dichiuuy)." On November 19 he says : 

" I am very busily occupied with preparations for 
my new poem. I sit almost the whole day at my 
writing-table. Go out only in the evening for a little 
while.” The five following letters contain no allusion 
to the play , but on September 18, 1890, he wrote :* 
" My wife and son are at present at Biva, on the Lake 
of Garda, will probably remain there until the 
middle of October, or even longer. Thus I am quite 
alone here, and cannot get away. The new play on 
which I am at present engagSlS^ll probably not be 
ready until November, tj^ough I sit at my writing- 
table daily, and almost the whole day long.” \ 

Here ends thfe history of Iledda Gubler, |o far as the 
poet’s letters carry us. Its hard clear outlines, and 
perhaps somewhat bleak atmosphere, seem to have 
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reRTilted from a sort of reaction against the sentimental 
'* dreamery ’* begotten of his G-ossensass experiences* 
He sought refuge m the chill matenaham of Hedda 
from the ardent transcendentalism of Hilda, whom he 
already hoard knocking at the door. He was not yet 
in th%raood to deal with her on the plane of poetry.* 
Hedda Gdblcr was published in Copenhagon on 
December 16, 1890. This was the first of Ibsen’s 
plays to be translated from proof-sheets, and pub¬ 
lished m England and America almost simultaneously 
with its first appearanos in Scandinavia. ^The 
earliest theatrical performanoe took place at the 
Hesidenz Theater, Munich, on the last day of January 
1891, in the presence of the poet, Frau Conrad-Ramlo 
playing the title-part. The Lessuig Theater, Berlin, 
followed suit on February 10. 'Not till February.^S 
was the play seen in Copenhagen, with Fiu Hennings 
as Hedda. On the following night it wsis given for 
the first time in Christiania, the Norwegian Hedda* 
being Froken Constance Bruun. It was*this pr.i- 
d net ion which the poet saw when he visited the 
Clirisliania Theater for the first time after his return 
to Norway, August 28, 1891. It would take pages 
to give even the baldest list of the productions and 
revivals of Hedda Oahler m Scandinavia and Germany, 
where it has always ranked among Ibsen's most 
popular works. The admirable productio* of the play 
by Miss Elizabeth Robins and Miss Marion Lea, at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, J^ ondon^April 20, 1891, may be 
counted the second gt^'at step towards the populansa- 

- ' Dr Julius Elias (TVifKf deuhc\e Rundschau^ December 1906, 
p 1462) makes the curious assei tion that the character of Thea 
EIvsted was {m part borrowed from thi? “ Gossensasser 
Hildetypus." It is hard to see how even Ibsen’s in>?enuitv 
could distil from the same flower two such different essences as 
Th«» and Hilda, • 
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tion of Ibsen in England, the first being the Charring 
ton Achuich production of A Doll's House in 1889. 
Miss Robins afterwards repeated her fine performance 
of Hedda many times, u London, in the English 
provinces, and m New York. The character has also 
been acted in London by Eleonora Duse, and as 1 
write (March 6,1907) by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, at the 
Court Theatre. In America, Hedda has frequently 
been acted by Mrs. Fiske, Miss Nance O’Neill and 
other actresses—quite recently by a Russian actress, 
Madame Alla Nazimova, u ho (playing in English) 
has made a great success both in this part and 
in Nora. The first French Hedda Gabler was Mile. 
Mnrtbe Brandis, who played the part at the Vaude¬ 
ville Theatre, Paris, on December 17, 1891, the per¬ 
formance being introduced by a lecture by M. Jules 
Lemattre. In Holland, in Italy, in Russia, the play has 
been actcd^times without number. In short (as might 
U’casily have been foretold) it has rivalled A Doll's 
House in world-wide populauly. 

It has been suggested,' 1 think without sufiicient 
ground, iliat Ibsen delib Tatcly conceived Hedda 
Gabler as an “ internationalplay, and that the scene 
IB really the “ west end ” of any great European city. 
To me it seems quite clear that Ibsen had Christianitf 
in mind, and the Christiania of a somewhat earlier 
period than the 'nineties The electric cars,telephones, 
and other conspicuous factors in the life of a modern 
capital are notably absent from the play. There is no 
electric light in Secretary villa. It is the 

halnt for ladies to r<ituin on foot from evening parties, 
with gallant swains escorting them. This “suburb 
banism,” whi€n so distressed the London critics of 

' See ai tide by Herman Bang in Aleue deutsche Rundschau^ 
Dectnibci 1906, p. 1495. 
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1891, was chfiractenstic of the Christiania Ibsen 
himself had known in the ’sixties—the Christiania of 
Love 8 Co’medy —^rather than of the greatly extended 
and modernised city of the end of the century. More¬ 
over, ijovborg’s allusions to the fiord, and the suggested 
picture of Sheriff Elvsted, his family and his avocations, 
are all distinctively Norwegian. The truth seems to 
be very simple—the environment and the subsidiary 
personages are all thoroughly national, but Hedda 
herself is an “ international ” t>pe, a product of civil¬ 
isation by no means peculiar to Norway. ^ 

We cannot point to any individual model or models 
who “ sat to” Ibsen for the character of Hedda.' The 
late Grant Allen declared that Hedda was “ nothing 
more nor less than the girl we take down to dinner id 
L ondon nineteen times out of twenty in which case 
Ibsen must have suffered from a superfluity of models, 
rather than from any difficulty in finding‘one. But 
the fact IS that m this, as in all other instances, the'' 
word “ model” must be taken in a very different sense 
from that in winch it is commonly used in painting. 
Ibsen undoubtedly used models for this trait and that, 
but never for a whole figure. If his characters can be 
galled portraits at all, they are composite portraits. 
Even when it seems pretty clear that the initial 
impulse towards the creation of a particular character 
came from some individual, the origmftl figure is 
entirely transmuted in the process of harnionisation 
with the diamatic schijjpe. We need not, there- 

V 

* Dr Brahm (Neue deutscht Rundstkav, Drcember 1906, 

H 1422) says that, after the first performance of Hedda Gabltr 
in Berlin, Ibsen confided to him that the ch^acter had been 
suggested by sfGerman lady whom he met in Munich, and who 
did not shoot, but poisoned herself Nothing more seems to 
be known of this lady. See, too, an article by Julius Elias jr 
the same magazine, p 1460. • 
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fore, look for a definite prototype of Hedda; but 
Dr. Braudes shows that two of that lady’s exploits 
were probably suggested by the anecdotic history of 
the day. 

Ibsen had no doubt heard how the wife of a well 
known Norwegian composer, in a fit of raging jealousy 
excited by her husband’s prolonged absence from 
home, burnt the manuscript of a symphony which he 
had just finished. The circumstances under which 
Hedda burns Ldvborg’s manuscript are, of course, 
entirely different and infinitely more dramatic ; but 
here have merely another mstance of the dramati¬ 
sation or “ poetisation ” of the raw material of life. 
Again, a still more painful incident probably came to 
his knowledge about the same tuna. A beautiful and 
^ry intellectual woman was married to a well-known 
man who had been addicted to drink, but had entirely 
conquered the vice. One day a mad whim seized her 
t9 put his self-mastery and her power over him to the 
test. As it happened to be his birthday, she rolled 
into his study a small keg of brandy, and then with¬ 
drew. She returned some time afterwards to find 
that he had broached the keg, and lay insensible on 
the floor. In this anecdote we cannot but recognise 
the germ, not only of Hedd.i’s temptation of Ldvborgi 
but of a large pari of her character. 

“ Thus,” s..y8 Dr. Braudes, “ out of small and scat¬ 
tered traits of reality Ibsen fashioned his close-knit 
and profoundly thought-out wpiks of ait.” 

For the character of Eih-rt Lovborg, again, Ibsen 
seems unquestionably to have borrowed several traits 
from a definite original. A young Danish man of 
letters, whom^ Dr. Braudes calls Hoi A, was aiQ 
enthusiastic admirer of Ibsen, and came to be 
on very frie»^dly terms with him. One day Ibsen 
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was astonialied to receive, m Munich, a parcel 
addreseed from Berlin by this young man, containing, 
without a word of explanation, a packet of his (Ibsen's) 
letters, and a photograph which he had presented to 
Holm. Ibsen brooded and brooded over the incident^ 
and at last came to the conclusion that the young man 
had intended to return her letters and photograph to 
a young lady to whom he was known to be attached, 
and had m a fit of aberration mixed up the two objects 
of hia worship Some time after, Holm appeared at 
Ibsen’s rooms. He talked quite rationally, but pro- 
fessod to have no knowledge whatever of the^etter- 
incident, though he admitted the truth of Ibsen’s 
conjecture that the “ belle dame sans merci ” had de¬ 
manded the return of her letters and portrait. Ibsen 
was determined to get at the i oot of the mystery ; anci 
a little inquiry into his young friend's habits revealed 
the fact tiiat he bi oke his fast on a bottle port wine, 
consumed a bottle of Rhine wme at lunch, of Bur¬ 
gundy at dinner, and finished off the evt-niAg with one 
or two more bottles of port. Then he heard, too, how, 
in thecouise of a night’s carouse, Holm had lost the 
manuMinpt of a book ; and in ihesa traits he saw the 
outline ot the figure of Effort Lovborg. 

^ Some time elapsed, and again Ibsen received a 
postal packet from Holm This one contained his 
will, in which Ibsen figured as his re.sidHary legotee. 
But many other legatees were mentioned in the m- 

struiiient—all of them ladies, such as Fraulom Alma 

- 

Rothbait, of Bremen, and Frau'em Elise Kraushaar, 
of Berlin The bequests to theSiie meritorious spin¬ 
sters were so generous that their sum considerably 
CDicceedcd amount of the testator’s property. Ibsen 
gently but fiimly declined the pi offered inheritance ; 
but Holm’s will no doubt suggested to him the figuie 
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of that red-haired “ Mademoiselle Diana ” who is 
heai d of but not seen m Ecdda GalUi , and enabled 
him to add some further traits to the portraiture of 
Lovborg. When the play appeared, Holm recognised 
himself with glee in the character of the bibulous man 
of letters, and thereafter adopted “ Eilert Loyborg ” 
as his pseudonym. I do not, therefore, see why Or. 
Brandes should suppress his real name ; but 1 willingly 
imitate him in erring on the side of discretion. The 
poor fellow died several years ago. 

Some critics have been greatly troubled as to the 
precise meaning of Hedda’s fantastic vision of Lov> 
borg with vine-leaves in his hair.” Suiely this is a 
very obvious image or symbol of the beautiful, the 
ideal, aspect of bacohic elation and revelry. Antique 
art^ or I am much mistaken, shows us many figures of 
Dionysus himself and his followers with vine-leaves 
entwined in their hair. To Ibsen’s mind, at aify rate, 
then image bad long been familiar. In Peer Gynt 
(Act iv. sc. 8)j when Peer, having carried off Anitra, 
finds himself in a particularly festive mood, he cries: 
“Were there vme-leaves around, I would garland my 
brow.” Again, m Emperor and Galiltan (Pt. If. Act i.) 
where Julian, in the procession of Dionysus, imper¬ 
sonates the god himself, it is directed that he shall 
wear a wreath of vine-leaves. Professoi Dietrichson 
relates that aipong the young artists whose society 
Ibsen frequented during his first years in Borne, it was 
customary, at their little festivals, for the revellers to 
deck themselves in thi^fashion. Bu^ the image is so 
obvious that there is #!lo need to trace it to any per 
bonal experience. The attempt to place Hedda’s viria- 
leaves among Ibsilh’s obscurities is an examj||^e of the 
firm resolution not to understand which animated the 
criticism of the ’nineties. 
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Dr. Brandes has dealt very severely with the 
character of Bilert Lovborg, alleging that we cannot 
believe in the genius attributed to him. But where 
is he described as a genius ? The poet represents him 
as a very able student of sociology ; but that is a quite 
different thing from attributing to him such genius as 
must necessarily shine forth in every word he utters. 
Dr. Brandes, indeed, declines to believe even in his 
ability as a sociologist, on the ground that it is idle to 
write about the social development of the future. 

To our prosaic minds,” he says, “it may seem as if 
the most sensible utterance on the subject is that of 
the fool of the play : ‘ The future 1 Good heavens, 
we know nothing of the future.’ ” The best retort to 
this criticism is that which Eilert himself makes : 
“ There’s a thing or two to be said about it all 4he 
same.” The intelligent forecasting of the future (as 
Mr H. G. Wells has shown) is not oniy clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable from fantastic Utopianism, but is indis¬ 
pensable to any large statesmanship or enlightened 
social activity. With very real and very great respect 
for Dr. Brandes, 1 cannot think that ho has been 
fortunate in his treatment of Lbvborg’achaiacter. It 
has been lepresented as an absurdity that he should 
think of reading extracts from his new book to a man 
like Tesman, whom he despises. But though Tesman 
IS a nmny, he is, as Hedda says, a “ specialist ”—he is 
a competent, plodding student of his subject, Lovborg 
may quite naturally wish to see how his new method, or 
his excursion into a new field, strikes the avorgige 
scholar of the Tesman type. is, in fact, “ trying it 
on the dog ”—neither an unreasonable nor an unusual 
proceedif'g. There is, no doubt, ascertain improba¬ 
bility in the way in which Lovborg is represented as 
carrying his manuscript around, and especially in Mrs. 
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Elvsted’s production of his rough draft from hei 
pocket; but these are mechanical trifles, on which 
only a niggling criticism would dream of laying stress 
Of all lbv‘«en’s works, Hedda Gahler is the most 
detached, the most objective—a character-study pure 
and simple It is impossible—or so it seems to me— 
to extract any sort of general idea from it. One can* 
not even call it a satire, unless one is prepared to 
apply that term to the record of a “case ” in a work 
on criminology. Reverting t'> Dumas’s dictum that a 
play should contain “ a painting, a judgment, an 
ideal,” we may say that Hedda Gahler fulfils only the 
first of these requirements. The poet does not even 
pass judgment on his heroine • ho simply paints her 
full length portrait with scientific impassivity. But 
what a portrait 1 How searching in insight, how 
brilliant in colouring, how rich in detail 1 Grant 
Allen’s remark, above quoted, was, of course, a 
whimsical exaggeration : the Hedda type is not so 
common as aifl that, else the world would quickly come 
to an end But particular tiaits and tendencies of 
the Hedda type are very common m modern life, and 
not only among women. Hyperaesthesia lies at the 
root of her tragedy. With a keenly critical, relent¬ 
lessly solvent intelligence, she combines a moibid 
shrinking from all the gross and prosaic detail of the 
sensual life. 6he has nothing to take her out of her¬ 
self—not a single intellectual interest or moral en¬ 
thusiasm. She cherishts, in » languid way, a petty 
social ambition ; andi^even that she finds obetiucted 
and baffled. At the Same time she learns that another 
woman has had the courage to love and venture all. 
where she, in her cowardice, only hankerra and re¬ 
frained. Her malign egoism rises up uncontrolled, 
and calls to aid her quick and subtle intellect, 

k h 
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She ruins thb other woman's happiness, but in doing 
BO incurs a danger from which her sense of personal 
dignity revolts. Life has no such charm for her that 
she cares to purchase it at the cost of squalid humilia¬ 
tion and self-contempt. The go and the bad in her 
alike impel her to have done with it all; and a pistol- 
shot ends what is surely one of the most poignant 
character-tragedies in lit orator a. Ibsen’s brain never 
worked at higher pressure than in the conception and 
adjusimont of those crowded hours ” m 'which Hedda, 
tangled in the webof Will and Cncumstance, struggles 
on till flho is too weary to struggle any more. 

It may not be superfluous to ncte that the “a ” in 
tiabler ” should be sounded long and full, like the 
a “ in ** garden rioi like the “ a " in gable " or in 
♦‘gabble.’' 
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INTRODUCTION. 

With Tlie Alasier Builder —or Master Builder Solnettn, 
as tlie title runs in the original—we enter upon the 
final stage m Ibsen’s career. You are essentially 
right,” the poet wrote to Count Prozor m March 1900, 
‘‘when you say that the senes which closes with the 
Fpifogue ( Whm We Dead A uKi,ke7i) began with Master 
Buildd r SolnessV 

“ Ibsen,” says Dr. Brahm “ wrote m Christiania all 
the four works which he thus seems to bracket to¬ 
gether —SolnesSj Eyolf^ Boilcman^ and When We Dead 
Awaken. He returned to Norway in July 1891, for 
a stay of indefinite length ; but the restless wanderer 
over Europe was destined to leave his homo no more. 
. . . He had not returned, however, to throw himself, 
as of old, into the battle of the passing day. Polemics 
ate entirely absent fiom the poetry of his old age. 
He leaves the State aj|Ed Society at peace. He who 
had departed as the creator of Falk [in Love's Comedy'\ 
now, on his return,^gazes, not satirically, but gather m 
a lyric mood, mto the secret places of human nature 
and the wonders of his own soul." 

Dr. Brahm. however, bcema to he mistaken inthink- 
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ing that 1 bsen returned to Norway with no definite 
intention of settling down. Dr. Julius Elias (an 
excellent authority) reports that shortly before Ibsen 
left Munich in 1891, he remarked one day, ** I must 
get back to the North ! ’’ “ Is that a sudden im¬ 
pulse ? ” asked Elias. “ Oh no,” was the reply ; “ I 
want to be a good head of a household and have my 
a^irs in order. To that end 1 most consolidate my 
property, lay it down in good securities, and get it 
under control—and that one can best do where one has 
rights of citizenship.” Some critics will no^ doubt be 
shocked to find the poet whom they have written down 
an “ anarchist ” confessing such bourgeois motives. 

After his rctuin to Norway, Ibsen’s correspondence 
became very scant, and we have no letters dating from 
the period when ho was at work on TJie Matter Builder. 
On the other hand, we possess a curious lyrical prelude 
to the play, which he put on paper on March 16, 1892. 
It is said to have been his habit, before setting to 
work on a play, to ciy^talliae m a poem the mood 
which then possessed him ” ; but the following is the 
only one of these keynote poems which has been pub¬ 
lished 1 give it m the original language, with a 
literal translation ; 

DE SAD DER, DE TO— 

De sad der, de to, i saa lunt et bus 
ved host og i vmterdage, 

Saa breendte huset Alt ligger i gnis* 

De to faar i asken rage. 

Foi nede i den er et Kfmykke gemt,— 
et sinykke, som aldn^ kan braendt 
CJg leder de trofast, hsender det neiat 
^ at det bndes at ham eller hende 

Men 5 nder de end, de brandlidte to, 
det dyre, ildfaste smykke,— 
aldng hun finder sin biiendte tro, 
ban aldrig sin braendte lykke. 
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THEY SAT THERE, THE TWO— 

rhey sat there, the two, m so cosy a house, throu^ autumn 
and winter days. Then the house burned down. Everything 
lies in rums The two must grope among the ashes. 

For amon^ them is hidden a jewel—a jewel that nev^ can 
bum And if they search faithfully, it may easily happen that 
he or she may And it. 

But even should they find it, the burnt-out two—find this 
precious unburnable jewel—never will she find her burnt faith, 
he never his burnt happiness. 

This is the latest piece of Ibsen's verse that has 
been given to the world; but one of hia earliest poems 
—first printed in 1858—was also, in some sort, a 
prelude to The Master Builder, Of this a literal trans¬ 
lation may suffice. It is called 

• BUILDING-PLANS 

I remember as clearly as if it had been to-day the evening 
when, in the pap*r, 1 saw my first poem m print There I sat 
m and, with long-drawn puffs, 1 smoked and 1 dreamed 

in olissful self-complacency. 

“ 1 will build a cloud-castle. It shall shine all over the 
North It shall have two wings • one little and one great. 
The great wmg shall shelter a deathless poet; the little wing 
shall serve as a young girl’s bower ” 

'Fhe plan seemed to me nobly harmonious: but as time went 
on It fell into confusion. When the master grew reasonable, 
the castle turned utterly crazy , the great wing became too 
little, the little wing fell to rum. 

Thus we see that, thirty-five years before the date of 
The Master Builder^ Ibsen’s imagination was pre¬ 
occupied with a symbol of a master building a castle 
in the air, and a young girl in one^jf its towers. 

There has been some/competition among the poet's 
young lady friends for the honour of having served 
as hiB model for ^ilda. Several, no doubts are en¬ 
titled to some share in it. One is not surprised to 
learn that among the papers he left behind were 
sheaves upon sheaves of letters from womeo. All 
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these ladies," says Dr. Jalius Elias, “ demanded some* 
thing of him—some cure for their agonies of soul, or 
for the incomprehension from which they suffered ; 
some solution of the riddle of their nature. Almost 
evei y one of them regarded herself as a problem to 
which Ibsfn could not but have the time and the 
interest to apply himself. They all thought they had 
a claim on the creator of Nora. ... Of this chapter 
of his expel lence, Fru Ibsen spoke with ironic humour. 
' Ibsen (I have often said to him), Ibsen, keep these 
swarms of over-stramed womenfolk at arm’s length ’ 
‘ Oh no (he would reply), let them alone. \ want to 
observe them more closely.’ His observatiotis would 
take a longer or shorter time as the case might be, and 
would always contribute to some work of art." 

The principal model for Hilda was doubtless 
Fraulein Erailie Bardach, of Vienna, whom he met at 
(xosscnsass in the autumn of 1889. *Ile was then 
Bixty-ono years of age , she is said to have been seven¬ 
teen. As the lady herself handed hft letters to Dr. 
Brandes for publication, there can be no mdiscretu n 
111 speaking of ihoin freely. Some passages from them 
I have quoted in the introduction to Iledda GaVrr — 
passages which show that at first the poet deliberatplv 
put aside his Gossensass impressions for use when he 
should stand at a greater distance fiora them, and 
meanwhile devoted himself to work m a totally 
different key. On October 15, 1889, he writes, in his 
second letter to Frj^ilein Bardach : “ I cannot repress 
my summer memories, nor ^o I want to. I live 
through my experiences again and again, and yet again. 
To transmute it all into a poem )^find, in the mean¬ 
time, impossible. In the meantime ? Shall I succeed 
in doing so sometime in the future ? And do I really 
wish to succeed ? In the rneantimef at auy rate, I do 
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oot. . . . And yet it must come in time.” The letters 
number twelve in all, and are couched in a tone of 
sentimental regret for the brief, bright summer days 
of their acquamtanceship. The keynote is struck in 
the inscription on the bock of a photograph which he 
gave her before they parted: Andie Manonne einee 
Septmiberlebene—in T%rol^ 27/9/89.* In her album he 
had written the words: 

Hohes, schmerzliches Gldck— 

um das Uneireichbare lu ringen I* 

in which we may, if we like, see a foreshadowing of 
tlie Sdlness frame of mmd. In the fifth letter of the 
senes he refers to her as '* an enigmatic Princess ” ; in 
the sixth he twice calls her ” my dear Princess ” ; but 
this is the only point at which the letters quite 
Hefinitely and unmistakably point forward to The 
Master Butlder. In the ninth letter (February 6,1800) 
he says: feel it a matter of conscience to end, or, 

'S.t any rote, to lestrict, our correspondence.” The 
tenth letter*, six months later, is one of kindly con¬ 
dolence on the death of the young lady’s father. In 
the eleventh (very short) note, dated December 30, 
1890, he acknowledges some small gift, but says : 
“ Please, for the present, do not write to me again. 
. . . I will soon send you my new play \^Hedda Gahlei^. 
Rcceivu it in friendship, but in silence ! ” This injunc¬ 
tion she apparently obeyed. When The Master Builder 
appeared, it would seem that 1 bsen did not even send 
her a copy of the play; and we gather that he was 
rather annoyed whe^ she sent fiiin a photograph signed 
“ Princess of Orangia.” On his seventieth birthday, 
however, she telegraphed her congratulations, to 

A ^ f 

^ To the May-sun of a September life—in Tyrol." 

* ‘'High, painful happiness—to struggle for the unattain¬ 
able 1 ■' 
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which he returned a very cordial reply. And here 
their 1 elatioDS ended. 

That she was right, however, in regarding herself as 
his principal model for Hilda, appears from an anecdote 
related by Dr. Eliaa.* It is not an altogether pleasing 
anecdote, but Dr. Elias is an unexceptionable witness, 
and it can bv no means be omitted from an examination 
into the origins of The M«^r Builtler. Ibsen had come 
to Berlin m February 1891 for the first performance of 
Hrdda GnblfT. Such experiences were always a trial 
to him, and he felt greatly relieved when they were 
over. Packing, too, he detested ; and Elias having 
helped him through this terrible ordeal, the two sat 
down to lunch together, while awaiting the train An 
expansive mood descended upon Ibsen, and chuckling 
over his champagne-glass, be said : “ Do you know, my 
next play is already hovering before rao—of course in 
vague outline. But of one thing 1 have got firm hold 
An experience a woman’.s figure. Very interesting,*' 
very interesting indeed. Again spioe of devilry in 
it.*’ Then he related how he had met m thff Tyrol a 
Viennese girl of very remarkable character. She had 
at once made him her confidant The gist of her con 
fessions was that she did not care a bit about one day 
m'trrying a well brought-up young man—most likely 
she would never marry. What tempted and charmed 
and delighted her was to lure other women’s husbands 
away from them. She was a little daemonic wrecker ; 
she often appeared to him like a little bird of prey, 
that would fain have fi/ade him, too, her booty. He 
had studied her vei'y, very closely. For the rest, she 
had had no great success with him. “ She did not get 
hoed of me, but I got hold of her—for Iny play. Then 
1 fancy ” (here he chuckled again) “ she consoled her- 
^ Neve deuUche Rundschau, December X9<}6, p 1462. 
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self with some one else." Love seemed to mean for 
her only a sort of morbid imagination. This, however, 
was only one side of her nature. His little model had 
had a great deal of heart aad of womanly understand* 
ing ; and thanks to the spontaneous power she could 
gam over him, every woman might, if she wished it, 
guide seme man towards the good. “Thus Ibsen 
spoke,” says Elias, ‘^calmly and coolly, gazing as it were 
into the far distance, like an artist taking an objective 
view of some expenenoe—like Itubek speaking of his 
soul-thefts. He had stolen a soul, and put it to a 
double employment. TheaElvsted and Hilda Wangcl 
are intimately related—are, indeed, only different 
expressions of the same nature” If Ibsen actually 
declared Thea and Hilda to be drawn from one model, 
wi must of course take his word for it; but the 
relationship is hard to discern 

There can*be no reasonable doubt, then, that the 
(jSssensass episode gave the primary impulse to T/te 
Master Build&r. But it seems pretty well established, 
too, that another lady, whom he met in Christiania 
after Ills return in 1801, also contributed largely to the 
character of Hilda. This may have been the reason 
why ha resented Frauleiu Bardach’s appropriating to ^ 
herself the title of “ Princess of Orangia.” 

The play was published in the middle of December 
1892. It was acted both in Germany and England 
before it was seen in the Scandinavian capitals. Its 
first performance took place at Lessing Theatre, 
Berlin, January 19, 1893, with Emanuel Reicher as 
Solncss and Frl. Reisenliofor as Hilda. In London 
it was first performed rt the Trafalgar Square Theatre » 
(now the Duke of York’s) on February 20,1893, under 
the direction of Mr. Herbert Waring and Miss Eliza¬ 
beth Bobms, wh% played Solness and Hilda. '!['hi6 wa^, 
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one of the most brilliant and saccessfnl of English 
Ibsen productions. Miss Robins was almost an ideal 
Hilda, and Mr. Wanng’s Solness was exceedingly able. 
Borne thirty performances were given in all^ and the 
play was reproduced at the Opera Comique later m 
the season, with Mr. Lewis Waller as Solness. In the 
following year Miss Robins acted Hilda in Manchester. 
In Christiania and Copenhagen the play was produced 
on the same evening, March 8, 189.3; the Copenhagen 
Solness and Hilda were Emil Poulsen and Fru Hen¬ 
nings. A Swedish production, by Lmdborg, soon 
followed, both in Stockholm and Gotheubilrg. In 
Pans Solness lecomtrmieur was not seen until April3, 
1R91, when it was produced by “L’CEuvre” with 
M. Lugne-Poe as Solness. This company, soraetimea 
with Mni‘\ Suzanne Despres and sometimes with 
Mme. Perihe Bady as Hilda, in 1894 and 1895 pre¬ 
sented the play in London, Brussels,* Amsterdam, 
Milan, and other cities. In OelKiber 1894 they visitld 
Christiania, where Ibsen was picsent a# one of their 
pci formances, and is reported by Herman Bang to 
have been so enraptured with it that he exclaimed, 
“ This is the resurrection of my play ! ” On this 
occasion Mme Bady was the Hilda The first per- 
*formance of the play in America took place at the 
Carnegie Lyceum, New York, on January 16, 1900, 
with Mr. William H. Pascoe as Solness and Miss 
Floience Kahn as Hilda. The performance was 
repeated in the course of the same month, both at 
Washington and^o^on. 

In England, and probably elsewhere as well, The 
^Ma<^ter Bmlder produced a curious double effect. It 
alienated many of the poet’s staunchest admirers, and 
it powerfully attracted many people who had hitherto 
been hostile to him. Looking backbit is easy to see 
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why ibis should have been so ; for here was certainly 
a new thing in drama, which could not but set up many 
novel reactions. A greater contrast could scarcely be 
imagined than that between the hard, cold, precise 
outlines of Hedda Gabler and the vague mysterious 
atmosphere of The Master Bmlder, in which, though 
the dialogue is sternly restrained within the limits of 
prose, the art of drama seems for ever on the point of 
floating away to blend with the art of music. Substan¬ 
tially, the play is one long dialogue between Solness 
and Hilda , and it would be quite possible to analyse 
this dialogue in terms of music, noting (for example) 
the announcement first of this theme and then of 
that, the resumption and remforcemeni of a theme 
which seemed to have been dropped, the contrapuntal 
* interweaving of two or more motives, a scherzo here, 
a fugal passage there. Leaving this exercise to some- 
one more skilled in music (or less unskilled) than 
myself, I may note that m The Master Builder Ibsen 
resumes his favouiite ietrospective method, from 
which in Iledda Gabler he had in great measure 
departed. But the retrospect with which we arc here 
concerned is purely psychological. The external events 
involved in it are few and simple in comparison w^th 
the external events which are successively unveiled in 
the retrospective passages of The Wild Duck orliohmers- 
holm. The matter of the play is the soul-history of 
Halvard Solness, recounted to an impassioned listener 
—so impassioned, indeed, tt^jt the soul-changes it 
begets in her form an absorbing and thrilling drama. 
The gradu.itions,retaidations, accelerations of Sol ness’s 
self-revcalment are managed with the sisbtlest art,''so 
as to keep the interest of the spectator ever on the 
stretch, The technical method was not new ; it was 
simply tliat which Ibsen had been perfecting from 
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Pillars nf Society onward : but it was applied to a 
subject of a nature not only new to him, but new to 
literature. 

That the play is full of symbolism it would be 
futile to deny; and the symbolism is mainly auto¬ 
biographic. The churches which Solness sets out by 
building doubtless represent Ibsen’s early romantic 
plays, the “ homes for human beings,” his social dramas; 
while the bouses with high towers, merging into 
“ castles in the air,” stand for those spiritual dramas, 
with a wide outlook over the metaphysical environ¬ 
ment of humanity, on which he was henceforth to bo 
engaged Perhaps it is not altogether fanciful to 
read a personal refM'ence into Solnoss’s refusal to 
call himself an architect, on the g oimd that his train¬ 
ing has not been sjatemetic—that he is a self-taught 
man. Ibsen too was in all essentials self-taught ; his 
philosophy was entirely unsystematic, and, like 
Solnes*!, he was no student of books. There may 
be an introspective note also m that dread of the 
younger generation ta which Solnoss confesses. It is 
certain that the old Master Builder was not lavish of 
hi8 ccitificates of competence to young aspirants, 
though there is nothing to show that his reticence 
ever depressed or quenched any rising genius. 

On the whole, then, it cannot be doubted that several 
symbolic motives are mwoven into the iridescent fabric 
of the play. But it is a great mistake to regard it as 
essentially and insepar^ly a piece of symbolism. Es¬ 
sentially it 18 the hii^jory of a sukly conscience, worked 
out in terms of pure psychology. Or rather, it is a 
stiidy of a siskly and a robust conwiience side by side. 
“The conscience is very conservative,” Ibsen has 
somewhere said ; and here Solii ess’s conservatism ig 
contrasted with llilda’s ladicalism—or rather would- 
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be radicalism, for we are led to suspect, towards the 
close, that the radical too is a conseryative m spite 
of herself. The fact that Solness caaiiot climb as 
high as he builds impliosy I take it, that he cannot act 
as freely as be thinks, or as Hilda would goad him 
into thinking. At such an altitude his conscience 
would turn dizzy, and life would become impossible 
to him. But here I am straying back to the inter¬ 
pretation of symbols. My present purpose is to insist 
that there is nothing in the play which has no mean¬ 
ing on the natural-psychological plane, and absolutely 
requires a symbolic interpretation to make it compre¬ 
hensible. The symbols are harmonic undertones ; 
the psychological melody is clear and consistent 
without any reference to them.^ It is true that, 
'in order to accept the action on what we may call 
the realistic level, we must suppose Solness to 
possess and to exercise, sometimes in spite of him- 
^ lelf, and sometimes unconsciously, a considerable 
measure of*hypnotic power. But the time is surely 
past when we could reckon hypnotism among “super¬ 
natural ” phenomena Whether the particular forma 
of hypnotic influence attributed to Solness do actually 
exist is a question we need not determine The poet 
does not demand our absolute cicdence, as though 
he were giving evidence m the witness-box. What 
he requires is our imaginative acceptance of certain 

* This conception I have worked out at much greater length 
In an essay, entitled The Melody of ih^Master Builder^ ap; ended 
to the shilling edition of the play, ^b^shed m 1^93 I there 
retell the stoiy, transplanting it to England and mak ng the 
h( ro a journalist instead of an architect, in order to show that 
(if we grant the reality of certain commonly-accepied phenom^a 
of hypnotism) there is nothing incredible or even extravagantly 
iniprobahle about it The .irgument is far too long to bo 
included here, but the leader who is interested in the subject 
may tind it wor/h referring to. 
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moidents which he purposely leaves hovering on the 
border between the natural and the preternatural, the 
explained and the unexplained. In this play, as in 
The Lady from the Sea and Little Eyolf he shows a 
delicacy of art. in his dalhance with the occult which 
irresistibly recalls the exquisite genius of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.* 

The critics who insist on finding nothing but sym¬ 
bolism in the play have fastened on Mrs. Solness’s 
“ nine lovely dolls,” and provided the most amazing 
interpretations for them. A letter contributed in 
1893 to the Weatmineter Gazette records an incident 
which throws a curious light on the subject, and may 
be worth preserving. “ At a recent first-night,” I 
wrote, “ I happened to be seated just behind a well- 
known critic. He turned round tome and said,‘I* 
want you to tell me what is your theory of those “ time 
lovely dolls.” Of course one can see ihift they are 
entirely symbolical.’ ‘ I am not so sure of that,’ I* 
replied, remembering a Norwegian cousin of my own 
who treasured a favourite doll until she was nearer 
thirty than twenty. ‘ They of course symbolise the 
unsatisfied passion of motherhood in Mrs. Solness’s 
heart, but 1 have very little doubt that Ibsen makes 
use of this “ symbol ” because ho has observed a similar 
case, or cases, in real life.’ ‘ What! ’ cried the critic. 

‘ He has seen a grown-up, a middle-aged, woman con¬ 
tinuing to “live with” her dolls 1’ 1 was about to 

say that it did not seem to me so very improbable, 
when a lady who w^s iHeated next me, a total stranger 
to both of us, leant forward and said, ‘ Excuse my in- 
tejiupting hut it may perhaps interest you to 

' Flif an instance of the technical inethods by whiih he 
suggested the supernormal element in the atmosphere of the 
play, see Introduction to A DolCi House, d xiv<( 
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know that I have three dolls to which I am aeeply 
attached/^ I will not be so rude as to conjecture this 
lady’s age, but w© may be sure that a very young 
woman would not have had Ihe courage to make such 
an avowal. Docs it not seem that Ibsen knows a thing 
or two about human nature—English as well as Nor¬ 
wegian—which we dramatic critics, though bound by 
our calling to be subtle psychologists, have not yet 
fathomed ? ” In the course of the correspondence 
wh ch followed, one very apposite anecdote was 
quoted from m American paper, the Argonaut: *‘An 
old Virginia lady said to a friend, on finding a treasured 
old cup cracked by a careless maid, ‘ I know of nothing 
to compare with the affliction of losing a handsome 
>iece of old china.’ ‘ Surely,’said the fiiend, ‘ it is not 
K> bad as losing one’s children.’ ‘ Yes, it is.’ replied 
the old lady, ‘ for when your childien die, you do have 
the con‘olati<?us of religion, you know.’” 

it would be a paradox to call The Ma'^ter Builder 
Ibsen’s greate^st work, but one of his three or four 
greatest it assuredly is. Of all his writings, it is prob¬ 
ably the most original, the most individual, the most 
unlike any other drama by any other writer. The 
form of Brand and Peer Uynt was doubtless suggested 
by other dramatic po -ms—notably by Faust, In The^ 
Wild DucTc^ in Rosmerslioltn^ in lledcLx Gabler^ even in 
Little Eyolf and John Gabriel Borhmajn^ there remain 
faint traces of the French leaven which was so strong 
in the earlier plays, Dut The Master Builder had no 
model and has no parallel. It*^hgws no slightest 
I cstige of outside influence. It is Ibsen, and nothing 
but Ibsen. • « 
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CHARACTERa 

Gsobqb Tbsmak.’ 

IIXDDA TbSMAN, his wife. 

Miss Juuana Tssman, his auru. 
Mbs. EiiVSTBD. 

Judge > Bbace. 

BILEBT IiOVBOBG. 

Bebta, servant at the Tesmans. 


The scene of (he action is Tesrnan’s vtlla, yn, the west end 

of Ch^istianta. « 

* Tesman, whose Chnstian name m the orig^mal is Jdrgen,’ 
is described as ^stipendiat i kulturhistone ”—that is to say, the 
holder of a scholarship for purposes of research into the History 
of Civilisation. 

■ In the original '‘Assessor* 



HEDDA GABLER, 

PLAY IN FOUR ACTS. 


ACT FIRST. 

A spacious, haitdsome, and tastefully furnished draW' 
tng^TOom, decorated in dark colours. In the back, 
a wide doorway with curtains drawn back, leading 
HJtlo a smaller room decorated in the same style as 
the drawing-room. In the rnghi-hand wall of the 
front room, a folding door leading out to the halL 
In the opposite wall, on the lejt, a glass door, 
also with curtains drawn hcu)k Through the 
panes can be seen part of a veranda outside, and 
trees covered with autumn foliage. An oval table, 
with a cover on it, and surrounded by chairs, 
stands well forward. In front, by the wall on 
the right, a wide stove of dark porcelain, a htgh^ 
backed arm-chair, a cushioned foot-rest, and two 
footstools, "A settee, with a small round table in 
front of it, fils the upper righi-nand comer* In 
front, on the left, a little way from the wall, a 
sofa. Further hack than the glass door, a^'ptano. 
On either side of the doorway at the back a whxit^ 
not with terra-cotta and majolica ornaments,^— 
Against ike ba^ wait the inner room a sofajvith 
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a table, and one or two chairs. Over the sofa 
hangs the portrait of a handsome elderly man in 
a General’s uniform. Over the table a honing 
lamp, niith an opal glass shade.—A number of 
bouquets are arranged about the dranAng-room, in 
vases and glasses. Others he upon the tables. 
The floors %n both rooms are covered with thick 
carpets —Momtng hghi. The sun shines in 
through the glass door. 

Miss Juliana Tesman, with her bonnet on and carry¬ 
ing a parasol, comes in from the hall, follotved 
by Berta, who carries a bouquet wrapped in 
paper. Miss Tesman is a come li/and pleas ant¬ 
looking lady of about sixiy-Jive. She is nicely 
but simply dressed in a grey wallcmg-coslume. 
Berta is a middle aged woman of plain and 
rather eountrified appearance. 

M iss 7 \sman. 

[Stops close to the door, listens, and says softly ;'| 
Upon my word, I don't believe they are stirring 
yet! 

Berta. 

[Also softly.'] I told you so. Miss. Remember 
how late the steamboat got in last night. And 
then, when they got home !—good Lord, what a 
lot the young mistress had to unpack before she 
could get to bed. 

, ^ Miss Tesman. 

Well well—let them have their sleep out. But 
let use see that they get a good breath of the fresh 
morning air when they d o appear. 

[•SAe goes to the glass door and throws it 
open, • 
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Berta. 

[Beside the table, at a loss what to do with the bouquet 
in her kand.'\ I declare there isn’t a bit of room 
left. I think I’ll put it down here. Miss. 

places it on the piano. 

Miss Tesman. 

So you’ve got a new mistress now, my dear 
Berta. Heaven knows it was a wrench to me to 
part with you. 

Berta. 

[On the point of weeptng.'j And do you think 
it wasn’t hard for me too. Miss ^ After all the 
blessed years I’ve been with you and Miss Rina.* 

‘ Miss Tesman. 

We must make the best of it, Berta. There was 
notliing else to be done. George can’t do with¬ 
out you, you see—he absolutely can’t. He has 
had you to look after him ever since he was a little 
boy. 

Berta. 

Ah but. Miss Julia, I can’t help thinking of 
Miss Rina lying helpless at home there, poor thing. 
And with only that new girl too ! She’ll never 
learn to take proper care of an invalid. 

Miss Tesman. ^ 

Oh, I shall manage to train her. And of course^ 
you know, I shall take most of it upon,myself 
You needn’t be uneasy about my poor sister, my 
dear Berta. 


‘ Pronounce Jiunu. 
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Bbrta. 

Well, but there’s another thing. Miss. I'm so 
mortally afraid I shan’t be able to suit the young 
mistress. 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh well—just at first there may be one or two 
things- 

Berta. 

Most like she’ll be terrible grand in her ways. 

Miss Tesman. 

Well, you can’twonder at that—General Gabler’a 
daughter! ITiink of the sort of life she was accus> 
torned to in her father’s time. Don't you remem¬ 
ber how we used to see her riding down the road 
along with the General ? In that long black habit 
—and w ith feathers in her hat ? 

Berta. * 

Yes indeed—I remember well enough !—But, 
good Lord, 1 should never have dreamt in those 
days that she and Master George would make a 
match of it. 

Miss Tesman. 

Nor 1.— But by-the-bye, Berta—while I think 
of it; in future you mustn’t say Master George. 
You must say Dr. Tesman. 

Berta. 

Yes, the youi^g mistress spoke of that too—last 
night—the moment they set foot m the house. 
Is it true then. Miss ? 

ft ^ 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, indeed it is. Only thi^k, Berta—some 
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foreign university has made him a doctor—while 
he has been abroad, you understand. 1 hadn't 
heard a word about it, until he told me himsel/ 
upon the pier. 

Berta. 

Well well, he's clever enough for anything, he 
is. But 1 didn’t think he’d have gone in for doc¬ 
toring people too. 

Miss Tesman. 

No no, it’s not that sort of doctor he is. \Nodf 
significaitllif.'] But let me tell you, we may 
have to call him something still grander before 
long. 

Berta. 

You don't say so ! What can that be. Miss ? 


j, Miss Tesman. 

] H’m—wouldn't you like to know I 
[ With ewiofioR.] Ah, dear dear—if my poor brother 
could only look up from his grave nowf and sec 
what his little boy has grown into! [Looif around.] 
But bless me, Berta—why have you done this? 
Taken the chintz covers off all the furniture ? 

Berta. 

The mistress told me to. She can’t abide covers 
on the chairs, she says. 


Miss Tesman. 

Are they going to make tfiisf* their everyday 
sitting-room then ? 

Berta. 

Yes, that's what I understood—from the mistress 
Master Georgp—the doctor—he said nothing. 
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George Tesman comes from the right into the inner 
roomy humming to himself, and carrying an «n- 
strapped empty portmanteau. He is a middle^ 
sized, young-looking man of thirty-three, rather 
stout, with a round, open, cheerful face, fair hair 
and beard. He wears spectacles, and is some¬ 
what carelessly dressed in comfortable indoor 
clothes. 

Miss Tesman. 

Good mornings good morning, George. 

TkSMAN. 

\^In the doorway between the rooms ] Aunt Julia ! 
I)ear Aunt Julia ! [^Goes up to her and shakes hands 
warmly.^ Come all this way—so early ! Eh ? 

Miss Tesman. 

Why, of course 1 had to come and see how y^u 
were getting on. 

Tesman. 

In spite of your having had no proper night’s 
rest ? 

Miss Tesman. 

^ Oh, that makes no difference to me. 


Tesman. 

Well, I suppose you got home all right from the 
pier ? Eh ? 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, quite sJifely, thank goodness. Judge 
Brack was good enough to see me right to my 
Aoor. 

Tesman. 


We wer6 so sorry we couldn’t givp you a seat in 
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the carriage. But you saw what a pile of boxes 
Hedda had to bring with her. 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, she had certainly plenty of boxes, 

Berta. 

[To Tesman.] Shall I go in and see if there's 
anything I can do for the mistress ? 


She said 


Tesman. 

No thank you, Berta—^you needn’t 
she would ring if she wanted anything. 

Berta. 

[Going towards the right.'] Very well. 


r* _ 

^ T ESMAN. 

But look here—take this portmanteau with 
you. 

Berta, 

[Taking it ] I’ll put it in the attic. 

[•S’Ae goes out by ike hall door 


T ESMAN. 

Fancy, Auntie—I had the whole of that port¬ 
manteau chock full of copies of documents You 
wouldn’t believe how much 1 have picked up from 
all the archives I have been examining—curious 
old details that no one has had any idea 
of- 

ft * 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, you don’t seem to have wasted your time 
on your weddipg trip, George. 
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T ESHAN. 

No, that I haven't. But do take off your bon¬ 
net, Auntie. Look here! Let me untie the 
strings—eh ? 

Miss Tesman. 

\Wkile he does w.] Well well—this is just as if 
you were still at home with us. 

Tesman. 

[ With the bonnet t» his hand, looks at it from all 
Why, what a gorgeous bonnet you've 
been investing in ! 

Miss Tesman. 

I bought it on Hedda’s account. 

Te.sman. 

On Hedda's account } Eh ? 


Miss Tesman. 

Yes, so that Hedda needn't be ashamed of me 
if we happened to go out together. 


Tesman. 

\Patting her cheek.^ You always think of every¬ 
thing, Aunt Julia. yLays the bonnet on a chair beside 
the iable.'\ And now, lack here—suppose we sit 
comfortably on the sofa and have a little chat, till 
Hedda comes. 

^rh^ seat themselves. She placei her para¬ 
sol in the comer of the sofa. 

K 

^ Miss Tesman. 


\Take^ both his hands and looks at Aim.] What a 
delight it is to have you again, as large as life, 
before my very eyes, George 1 My George—my 
poor brother’s own boy ! * 
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Tbsman. 

And it’s a delight for mcj too, to see you again. 
Aunt Julia! You, ivho have been father and 
mother in one to me. 

Miss Tbsman. 

Oh yes, I know you will always keep a place in 
your heart for your old aunts. 

Tbsman. 

And what about Aunt Rina } No improvement 
—eh ? 

Miss Tbsman. 

Oh no—we can scarcely look for any improve¬ 
ment in her case, poor thing. There she lies, 
helpless, as she has lain for all these years. But 
lieaven grant I may not lose her yet awhile : For 
if 1 did, I don't know what 1 should make of my 
hfe, George—especially now that I haven't you to 
look after any more. 

Tbsman. 

[Patting her back."^ There there there 1 

Miss Tbsman. 

[Suddenly changing her tone ] And to think that 
here are you a married man, George !—And that 
you should be the one to carry off Hedda Gabler 
—the beautiful Hedda Gabler ! Only think of it 
—she, that was so beset with ^dmirers ! 

Tbsman. 

[Humjf a little and smiles complacently ] Yes, I 
fancy I have several good friends about town who 
would like to atand in my shoes—eh ? 
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Miss Tesman. 

And then this fine long wedding-tour you have 
had ! More than five—nearly six months- 

Tesman. 

Well, for me it has been a sort of tour of re¬ 
search as well. I have had to do so much grubbing 
among old records—and to read no end of books 
too, Auntie. 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh yes, I suppose so. [More confidentially, and 
lowering her voice a little.'] But listen now, George, 
—have yiu nothing—nothing special to tell me ? 

T E8MAN. 

As to our journey 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes 

Tesman. 

No, I don't know of anything except what I have 
told you in my letters. I had a doctor’s degree 
conferred on me—but that I told you yesterday. 

I Miss Tesman 

Yes, yes, you did. But what I mean is — haven't 
you any—any—expectations- } 

Tesman. 

Expectations ^ 

‘Miss Tesman. 

Why y^u kj*&w, George—I'm your oM auntie ) 

Tesman. 

Why, of course 1 have expectations. 
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Miss Tesman. 

Ah! 

T ESM AN, 

1 have every expectation of being a professor 
one of these days. 


Miss Tesman. 
Oh yes, a professor- 


Tesman. 


Indeed, I may eay I am certain of it. But my 
dear Auntie—you know all about that already ! 


Miss Tesman. 

[Laughing to kerse/f.l Yes, of course I do. You 
are quite right there. [Changingthe subject.^ But we 
were talking about your journey. It must have 
cost a great deal of money, George 

c Tesman. 

Well, you see—my handsome travelling-scholar¬ 
ship went a good way. 

Miss Tesman. 

But 1 can’t understand how you can have made 
it go far enough for two. 

Tesman. 

No, that’s not so easy to understand—eh ? 


Miss Tesman. 

And especially travelling with a lady —they tell 
me that makes it ever so much more expensive. 

Tesman. 

Yes, of course—it makes it a little more expen¬ 
sive. But Hedda had to have this trip. Auntie! 
She really had to. Nothing else would have done 
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Miss Tbsman 

No no, 1 suppose not. A weddin^^-tour seems to 
be quite indispensable nowadays.—But tell me now 
—have you gone thoroughly over the house vet ? 

Tesman. 

Yes, you may be sure I have. I have been afoot 
ever since daylight. 

Miss Tesman. 

And what do you think of it all ? 

Tesman. 

I'm delighted ! Quite delighted ! Only I can’t 
think what we are to do with the two empty roomi 
between this inner parlour and Hedda’s bedroom. 

Miss Tesman. ■> 

[Lai/gAmg] Oh my dear George, I daresay you 
may find some use for them—in the course of 
time. 

Tesman. 

Why of course you are quite right, Aunt Julia ! 
You mean as my library increases—eh ^ 

Miss Tesman 

Yes, quite so, my dear boy. It was your library 
I was thinking of. 

Tesman. 

I am specially pleased on Hedda's account. 
Often and often^ before we were engaged, she said 
that she would never care to live anywhere but 
in Secretary Falk’s villa.^ 

* In the original, " Statsrldinde Falks villa”—showing that 
it bad belonged to the widow of a cabinet minister. 
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Miu Tesman. 

Yes, it was lucky that this very house should 
come into the market, just after you had started. 

Tesman. 

Yes, Aunt Julia, the luck was on our side, 
wasn’t it—eh ? 

Miss Tesman. 

But the expense, my dear George. You wil. 
find it very expensive, all this. 

Tesman. 

VLooks at her, a Uttle cast donm.'\ Yes, I suppose 
I shall. Aunt! 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh, frightfully! 

^ Tesman. 

How much do you think > In round numbers ?— 
Eh? 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh, I can't even guess until all the accounts 
come in. 

Tesman, 

Well, fortunately. Judge Brack has secured the 
most favourable terms for me,—so he said in a 
letter to Hedda. 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, don’t be uneasy, my dear boy.—Besides, 
I have given security for the furniture and all the 
carpets. , 

Tesman. 

Security? You? My dear Aunt Julia—what 
sort of security Qould you give ? 
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Miss Tesman. 

I Ixave given a mortgage on our annuity. 

Tesman. 

\Jumps up.\ What' On your—^and Aunt Rina’s 
annuity! 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, I knew of no other plan, you see. 

Tesman. 

[PJadng fumself before Aer.] Have you gone 
out of your senses. Auntie! Your annuity—it's 
all that you and Aunt Rina have to live upon. 

Miss Tesman 

Well well—don’t get so excited about it. It’s 
only a matter of form you know—Judge Brack 
assured me of that. It was he that was kind 
enough to arrange the whole affair for me A iiicre 
matter of form, he said 

Tesman. 

Yes, that may be all very well, But never¬ 
theless— 

Miss Tesman. 

You will have your own salary to depend upon 
now. And, good heavens, even if we did have to 

pay up a little-' To eke things out a bit at 

the start-! Why, it would be nothing but a 

pleasure to us. 

, , Tesman. 

Oh Auntie,—will you never be tired of making 
' sacrifices for'tne' 

Miss Tesman. 

[Rtm and lays her hand on hts shoulders,^ Have 
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I any other happiness in this world except 
to smooth your way for you, my dear boy ? You, 
who have had neither father nor mother to depend 
on. And now we have reached the goal, George! 
Things have looked black enough for us, some¬ 
times ; but, thank heaven, now you have nothing 
to fear. 

Tesman. 

Yes, it is really marvellous how everything has 
turned out for the best. 


Miss Tesman. 

And the people who opposed you—who wanted 
to bar the way for you—now you have them at 
your feet. They have fallen, George Your most 
dangerous rival—his fall was the worst.—And now 
he has to lie on the bed he has made for himself 
—^oor misguided creature. 

Tesman. 

Have you heard anything of Eilert ? Since 1 
went away, I mean. 


Miss 'I’ksman. 

Only that he is said to have published a new 
book. 

Tesman. 

What! Eilert Lovborg ' Recently—eh } 


Miss Tesman. * * 

Yes, so they say. Heaven kiio*^S whether it * 
can be worth anything' Ah, when your new 
book appears—that will be another story, George ! 
What is it to be,about ? 

X B * 
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Tesman. 

It will deal with the domestic industries of 
Brabant during the Middle Ages. 

Miss Tesman. 

Fancy—to be able to write on such a subject ai 
that! 

Tesman. 

However, it may be some time before the book 
is ready. 1 have all these collections to arrange 
first, you see. 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, collecting and arranging—no one can beat 
you at that. There you are my poor brother’s own 
son. 

Tesman. 

I am looking forward eagerly to setting to work 
at it j especially now that 1 have my own deligh^^ful 
home to work in. 

Miss Tesman. 

.\nd, most of all, now that you have got the wife 
of your heart, my dear George. 


Tesman. 

\Emhracirtg her.'] Oh yes, yes. Aunt Julia 
Hedda—she is the best part of it all' [JmoJcs 
towards the doorway j 1 believe I hear her coming 
—eh ? 


Hedda enters^ f om the lefl through the inner room. 
She i.s tu n'oman of nine-and-twenty. Her face 
arid figure show refinement and dtslmction. Her 
complexion is pale and opaque. Her steel-gr^ 
eyes express a cold, unruffied repose. Her hair 
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is of an agreeable medimn brown, bui not par¬ 
ticularly abundant. She is dressed in a tasteful, 
somewhat hoseftting morning gown. 

Miss Tesman. 

[Gotng to meet Hedda.] Good morning, my dear 
Hedda ! Good morning, and a hearty welcome ' 

Hedda. 

[Holds out her hand.] Good morning, dear Miss 
Tesman ! So early a call ' That is kind of you. 

Miss Tesman. 

[WUh some embarrassment.] Well—has the bride 
slept well in her new home ? 

a Hedda. 

Oh yes, thanks. Passably. 

Tesman 

[Laughing.] Passably ! Come, that's good, 
Hedda ! You were sleeping like a stone when 1 
got up. 

Hedda. 

Fortunately. Of course one has always to 
accustom one’s self to new surroundings, Miss 
Tesman—little by little [Looking towards the left.] 
Oh—there the servant has gone and opened the 
veranda door, and let in a whole flkoil of sunshine 

Nfc. 

Miss Tesman. 

[Going towards the door ] Well, then we will 
shut it. 



to 
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Hbdua. 

No no, not that! Tesman, please dranr the 
curtains. That will give a softer light. 

Tbsman. 

[At tAedoor.] All right—all right.—There now, 
lieclda, now you have both shade and fresh air. 

Hedda. 

Yes, fresh air we certainly must have, with all 

these stacks of flowers-. But—won’t you sit 

down, Miss Tesman ? 

Miss Tesman. 

No, thank you. Now that I have seen that 
everything is all right here—thank heaven!—I 
must be getting borne again. My sister is lying 
longing for me, poor thing. ^ 

Tksman. 

Give her my very best love, Auntie; and say 1 
shall look in and see her later in the day. 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, yes, I’ll be sure to tell her. But by-the- 
bye, George— [2^eelt//g in her dress pocket] —1 
had almost forgotten—I have something for you 
here. 

Tesman. 

What is it. Auntie ? Eh ? 

> Miss Tesman. 

a 

[Produces,,Jlai parcel tvrapped in newspaper and 
hands U to him.] Look here, my dear boy. 

Tesman. 

[Opening the parcel.] Well, I declare !—Have you 

4 
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really saved them for me, Auut Julia! Hedda! 
isn't this touching—eh ? 

Hedda. 

[Beside the whatnot on the right.^ Well, what 
is it ? 

Tesman. 

My old morning-shoes ! My slippers. 

Hedda. 

Indeed. I remember you often spoke of them 
while we were abroad. 

Tesman. 

Yes, I missed them terribly. [Goes up to her.] 
Now you shall see them, Hedda! 

, * Hedda. 

[Going towards the stove.^ Thanks, I really 
don’t care about it. 

Te.sman. 

[Following herJ] Only think—ill as slie was. Aunt 
Rina embroidered these for me. Oh you cau’t 
think how many associations cling to them. 

Hedda. 

[At the tahk."] Scarcely for me. 

Miss Tesm4N. 

Of eourse not for Hedda, Georgiy* 

Tesman. 


Well, but now that she belongs to thr family, 
1 thought-- 
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ft 

Hbdda. 

[JtUerrupling.'] We shall never get on with this 
servant, Tesman. 

Miss Tesman. 

Not get on with Berta ? 

Tesman. 

Why, dear, what puts that in your head ? Eh ? 

Hedda. 

[Poin/ing.] Look there ! She has left her old 
bonnet lying about on a chair. 


Tesman. 

r/n consternation, drops the slippers on the Jloor. 
Why, Hedda- • 

Hedda. 

Just fancy, if any one should come in and 
see it ’ 

Tesman. 

But Hedda—that’s Aunt Julia’s bonnet. 


Hedda. 

Is it! 

Miss Tesman. 

[Taking up the Aowne/.] Yes, indeed it's mine. 
And, what’s i.ic/e, it’s not old. Madam Hedda. 

Hedda. 

I really did not look closely at it, Miss 
Tesman. 
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Miss Tesman. 

[Trying on the bonnet.] Let me tell you it’s 
the first time I have worn it—the very first time. 


Tgsman. 

And a very nice bonnet it is too—quite a 
beauty! 

Miss Tesman 

Oh, it’s no such great things, George. [Lookji 

around her.] My parasol- } Ah, here. \Takes 

i/,j For this is mine too— [mutters ]—not Berta's, 


Tesman. 

A new bonnet and a new parasol! 
Hedda' 


Hedda. 

Very handsome indeed. 


Only think, 


Tesman 

Yes, isn’t it > Eh ^ But Auntie, take a good 
look at Hedda before you go * See how hand¬ 
some she is ! 

Miss Tesman 

Oh, my dear boy, there’s nothing new in that. 
Hedda was always lovely 

[AVie nods and goes towards the right 


Te.sman. 

[Following.] Yes, but have noticed what 
splendid condition she is in ? she has filled 

out on the journey ? ® 

Heoda. 

[Crowing ihejroom.] Oh, do be quiet 


f 
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Miss Trsman. 

[ TMio has stopped and turned. ] Filled out ? 

Tbsman. 

Of course you don’t notice it so much now 
that she has that dress on. But I, who can 
see- 

Hedda, 

[At the glass door, impalienlly.] Oh, you can't see 
anything. 

Tesman. 

It must be the mountain air in the Tyrol . . 

Hbdda. 

[Curtly, interrupting ] I am exactly as I was when 
I started. 

Tesman 

So you insist; but I’m quite cer\;ain you ar<“ 
not Don’t you agree with me, Auntie 

Miss Tesman. 

[fVho has been gazing at her mth folded hands 
Hedcia is lovely—lovely—lovely. [Goes up to her, 
takes her head between both hands, draws tl down- 
awards, and hsses her Aair.] Ood bless and pre¬ 
serve Hedda Tesman—for George’s sake. 

Hedda 

[Gently freeif^ herself.'\ Oh— ’ Let me go. 

Miss Tesman 

[In quiet I shall not let a day pass 

vitbuut CA<nmg to see you. 

Tesman. 

No you won’t, will you, Auntie ?, Eh ? 
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Miss Tesman. 

Good-bye—^good-bye! 

[iSAc goes Old by the kail door. Tesman 
accompanies her. The door remains 
half open. Tesman can he heard re¬ 
peating his me.^sage to Aunt Rina and kis 
thanks for the slippers. 

[Zn the meantime, Hedda walks ahoid the 
room, raising her arms and clenching her 
hands as if in desperation. Then she 
flings hack the curtains from the glass 
door, and stands there looking out. 
\Presently Tesman returns and closes the 
door behind him. 

Tesman. 

[^Picks up the slippers from the floor ] What are 
you looking alf, Hedda } 

Hedda. 

[Once more calm and mistress of herself.^ I 
am only looking at the leaves. They are so 
yellow—so withered. 

Tesman. 

[Wraps up the slippers and lays them on the 
table.\ Well you see, we are well into September 
now. 

Hedda, 

[Again restless ] Yes, to think of it '--Already 
in—in September. V * 

Tesman. 

Don't you think Aunt Julia’s mnimer was 
strange, dear ? Almost solemn ? Can you imagine 
what was the malrter with her ? £h ? 
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Hedda. 

I scarcely know her, you see. Is she not often 
like that ? 

Tbsman. 

No, not as she was to-day. 

Hedda. 

[Leaving the glass door.] Do you think she was 
annoyed about the bonnet ? 


Tesman, 

Oh, scarcely at all. Perhaps a little, just at the 
moment- 

Hedda. 

But what an idea, to pitch her bonnet about in 
the drawing-room ' No one does that sort of 
thing. * 

Tesman. 

Well you may be sure Aunt Julia won’t do it 
again. 

Hedda 

In any case, I shall manage to make my peace 
with her, 

Tesman 

Yes, my dear, good Hedda, if you only would 


Hedda. 

When you call this afternoon, you might 
her to spend evening here. 

4 ‘' ♦ 


invite 


Yes, that I will. And there’s one thing more 
you could do that would delight iier heart. 
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Hedda. 

What is it ? 

Tbsman. 

If you could only prevail on yourself to say du ' 
to her. For my sake^ Hedda ? £h ? 

Hedda. 

No no, Tesraan—you really mustn't ask that oi 
me. I have told you so already. I shall try to 
call her " Auut" ; and you must be satisfied with 
that. 

Tesman, 

Well well. Only I think now that you belong 
to the family, you- 

Hedda. 

H’m—I can't in the least see why- 

^ goes up towardi the middle doorway. 


[ A fter a pause.^ 
with you, Hedda ? 


Tesman. 

Is there anything the matter 
Eh? 


Hedda. 

I’m only looking at my old piano. It doesn’t ’ 
go at all well with all the other things, 

Tesman. 

The first time I draw my salary, we'll see about 
exchanging it. 

Hedda. ^ 

No, no—no exchanging. I don t vWfe* to part* 
with it. Suppose we put it there in the inner 

' Du = thou. Tesman means, ‘' If you could persuade your- 
■elf to tutoytr her. ”« 
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room, and then get another here in its place. 
When it’s convenient, I mean. 

Tesman. 

[A Utile taken ahack.^ Yes—of course we could 
do that. 

Hedda. 

[Takes up the bouquet from the piano.] These 
dowers were not here last night when we arrived. 

Tesman. 

Aunt Julia must have brought them for you. 

Hedda. 

[Eji;a7nining the bouquet ] A visiting-card. [Takes 
it Old and reads.] Shall return later in the 
day.” Can you guess whose card it is ? 

Tesman. 

No. Whose ? Eh ? 

H EDDA. 

The name is “ Mrs. Elvsted.” 


Tesman. 

Is it really ? Sheriff Elvsted’s wife ? Miss 
Rysing that was. 

Hedda. 


Eiactly. The girl with the irritating hair, that 
she was always showing off. An old flame of 
yours I’ve been^ld. 


# ’‘m 


Tesman. 


[Laughing.] Oh, that didn’t last long; and it 
was before I knew you, Hedda. But fancy her 
being in town ! ^ 
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Hedda. 

It’s odd that she should call upon ns. 1 have 
scarcely seen her since we left schooL 

Team AN. 

I haven’t seen her either for—heaven knows 
how long. 1 wonder how she can endure to live 
in such ai) out-of-the way hole—eh ? 

Hedda. 

[Afler a moment’s thought, says suddmly.^ Tell 
me, Tesman—isn’t it somewhere near there that 
he—that—Eilert Ldvborg is living ? 

Tesman. 

Yes, he is somewhere in that part of the 
country. 

Beria enters hy the hall door. 

Berta. 

That lady, ma’am, that brought some flowers a 
little wiiile ago, is here again. [PoitUing.\ The 
flowers you have in your hand, ma’am. 

Hedda. 

Ah, is she? Well, please show her in. 

Berta opens the door for Mrs. Elvsted, and goes 
out herself — Mrs. Elvsted is a woman of 
fragile figure, with pretty, soft features. Her 
eyes are light blue, large, round, and somewhat 
ptominent, with a startled, inffufring expression. 
Her hair is remarkably light,^ff{moj^ flaxen, and 
unusually abundant a^ waty. Sne Zr a couple 
q/' years younger than Hedda. She wears a 
dark visiting dress, tasteful, bui not quite in the 
latest fashion. 
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H EDPA. 

[Receivet her warmly ] How do you do, my deal 
Mrs. Elvsted 't It’s delightful to see you again. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Nerxxmsly, struggling for self-control.^ Yes, it’s 
a very long time since we met. 

Tesman. 

[Gnw her his hand.^ And we too—eh ? 

Hedda. 

Thanks for your lovely flowers- 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh, not at all-. I would have come straight 

here yesterday afternoon; but 1 heard that you 
were away- ^ 

Tesman. 

Have you just come to town } Kli ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

I arrived yesterday, about midday. Oh, I was 
quite in despair when I heard that you were not 
at home. 

Hedda. 

In despair! How so ? 

• Tesman. 

, Why, Mrs. Rysing—I mean Mrs. 

Elvsted- 

Hedda. 

I hope that you are not in any trouble ? 
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Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, I am. And I don't know another living 
creature here that I can tuni to. 

Hedda. 

\hay%ng the bouquet on the tahle,^ Come—let us 
sit here on the sofa- 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh, I am too restless to sit down. 


Hedda. 

Oh no, you’re not. Come here. 

[iSAe Mrs. Elvsted down upon the 
sofa and sits at her side. 


Tesman. 

^Vell ? Wliat is it, Mrs. Elvsted 


Hedda, 


Has anything particular happened to you at 
home? 


Mrs. Elvsted. 


Yes—and no. Oh—I am so anxious you 

should not misunderstand me- 


H EUUA. 


Then your best plan is to tell us the whole 
story, Mrs Elvsted, 

Tesman, ^ • 

A 

I suppose that’s what you have come^&r—eh * 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, yes—of ^ourse it is Well then, I must 
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tell you—if you don't already know—that Bilert 
Lovborg is in town, too. 


Ldvborg 


Hedoa. 


Tesman. 

What! H as Eilert Lovborg come back ? 
thatj liedda! 

Hedda. 

Well well—I hear it. 


Fancy 


Mrs. Elysted. 

He has been here a week already. Just fancy 
—a whole week ' Jn this terrible town, alone! 
With so many temptations on all sides. 

Hboda. ^ 

But, my dear Mrs. EIvsted—how does he tfun- 
cern you so much 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

\^lA)oks atkerrvith asiaitled air, and says tapidly,] 
He was the children’s tutor. 


H EDOA. 

Your children's f 

Mrs. Elvsted. 
My husband’s. 1 have none. 

• / Hedda. 
Your ^fep children’s, then ? 


Yes. 


Mas. Ely'stbd. 
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Tesman. 

[SomewAat Aesita/ingly.] Then was he—I don’t 
icnow how to express it—was he—regular enough 
in his habits to be fit for the post ? £h ? 

Mbs. Elvstkd. 

For the last two years his conduct has been 
Irreproachable. 

Tesman. 

Has it indeed ? Fancy that, Hedda! 

Hedda. 

1 hear it. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Perfectly irreproachable, 1 assure you • In 
every resjiect. But all the same—now that I 
know he is h^e—m this great town—and with a 
Itftgc sum of money m his hands—I can’t help 
being in mortal fear for him. 

Tesman. 

Why did he not remain where he was ? With 
you and your husband ? Eh ^ 

Mrs. Elvsted, 

After his book was published he was too rest¬ 
less and unsettled to remain with us. 

Tesman. 

Yes, by-the-bye. Aunt Julia told me he had 
published a new book. ^ * 

M Rs Elvsted. 

Yes, a big book, dealing with the march oi 
civilisation—in broad outline, as it were. It aa4ne 

X e 
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out about a fortnight ago. And since it has sold 
so well, and been so much read—and made such 
a sensation- 

Tesman. 

Has it indeed It must be something he has 
had lying by since his better days. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Long ago, you mean ? 

Tesman. 

Yes. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

No, he has written it all since he has been 
with us—witlnn the last year. 

Tesman. 

Isn’t that good news/Hedda ? Think of Ih^ ! 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Ah yes, if only it would xast! 

Hedda. 

Have you seen him here in town? 

Mrs Elvsted. 

No, not yet. I have had the gieatest difficulty 
in finding out his address. But this morning I 
discovered it at last. 

Hedda. 

[Looks searchtngly at her.'] Do you know, it seems 
• to me a little odd of your husband—h’m- 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Starting nervously.] Of my huisband ! What? 
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Hedda. 

That he should send you to town on such ar 
errand—that he does not come himself and look 
after his friend. 

Mrs. Elvstbd. 

Oh no, no—my husband has no time. And 
besides, I—I had some shopping to do. 

Hedda. 

[TVith a slight smile."I Ah, that is a different 
matter. 

Mrs Elvsted. 

[Rising quickly and uneasily.'] And now I beg 
and implore you, Mr. Tesman—receive Eilert 
Lovborg kindly if he comes to you ! And that 
he is sure to do. You see you were such great 
fnends in the ^old days. And then you are 
intaresxed in the same studies—the same branch 
of science—so far as I can understand. 


Tesman. 

We used to be, at any rate, 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

That is why I beg so earnestly that you—you 
too—will keep a sharp eye upon him. Oh, you 
will promise me that, Mr. Tesman—won’t you ? 

Tesman. 

* With the greatest of pleasure, Mrs. Rysing- 


Elvsted. 


Hedda. 

Tesman. 


1 assure you I shall- do aM I possibly can for 
Eilert. You may i'ely upon me. 
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Mrs. Elvstbd 

Oh, how very, very kind of you! \^esses his 
hands.] Thanks, thanks, thanks ' [t'nghlened.] 
Y ou see, my husband is so very fond of him ! 

Hedda. 

You ought to write to him, Tesraan. 
Perhaps he may not care to come to you of his 
own accord. 

Tesman. 

Well, perhaps it would be the right thing to 
do, Hedda > Eh ? 

H EDDA. 

And the sooner the better. Why not at once ? 

Mrs. Elvsted, 

^Imploringlt/.] Oh, if you only would ! 

Tesman. 

I’ll write this moment. Have you his address, 
Mrs.—Mrs. Elvsted. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes. [T’flA'M a slip of paper from her pockety 
and hands ti io Atm,] Here it is. 

Tesman. 

Good, good. Then I’ll go in- [^Looks about 

Atm,] By-the-bye,—my slippers ? Oh, here. 

* • [Takes ike packet, and is about to go. 

Hedda. 

Be sure you write him a cordial, friendly letter 
Vnd a good long one too. • 
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Tesman 

Yea, I will 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

But please, please don’t say a. word t9 show 
that I have suggested it. 

Tesman. 

No, how could you think I would ? Eh ? 

[He goes out to the rights through the inner 
room. 

Hedda. 

[Goejr up to Mrs. El vs ted, smiles , and says its a 
lorn voice. J There ! We have killed two birds 
with one stone. 

Mrs. Elvstbd. 

What do you mean ? 

Hbdda. 

Could you not see that I wanted him to go ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, to write the letter-- 

Hbdda. 

And that 1 might speak to you alone. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[ConfusedJ] About the same thing ? 

Hedda. 

Precisely. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Apprehensively .But there is nothing more 
Mrs. Tesman ! Absolutely nothing! 
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Hedda, 

Oh 5 ’^es, but there is. There is a great deai 
more—I can see that. Sit here—and wc'Il have a 
cos)^, confidential chat. 

[She forces Mrs. Elvstcd to sit in the eas^- 
ckair beside the stove, and seeds herself 
on one of the footstools. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

looking at her rvatch.^ But, my 
dear Mrs. Tesman—I was really on the point of 
going, 

Hedda. 

Oh, 3 'ou can’t be in such a hurry.—Well ? Now 
tell me something about your life at home. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh, that is just w hat 1 care least to speak abtut. 

Hedda. 

But to me, dear- } Whjr, weren’t we 

schoolfellows ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, but you were in the class above me. Oh, 
how dreadfully afraid of you I was then 1 


Hedda. 

Afraid of me ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Ye-c, dreAdfully. For when we met on the 
stairs yoh used always to pull my hair. 

Hedda. 

Did 1, really ? 
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Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, and once you said you would bum it ofi 
my head. 

Hedda. 

Oh that was all nonsense, of course. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 


Yes, but I was so silly in those days.—And 
since then, too—we have drifted so far—far apart 
from each other. Our circles have been so 
entirely different. 

Hedda. 


Well then, we must try to drift together again. 
Now listen! At school we ‘ said d?/’ to each 
other; and we called each other by our Christian 
names- 


V. Mrs. Elvsted. 

No, I am sure you must be mistaken. 


Hedda, 

No, not at all! I can remember quite distinctly. 
So now we are going to renew our old friendship. 
[Drams the footstool closer to Mas. Elvsted.] 
Tliere now ! [Kuses her cheek.'] You must say du^ 
to me and call me Hedda. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Presses and pats her hands ] Oh, how good and 
kind you are ! 1 am not used to such kindness. 

Hedda. ^ 

There, there, there ' And I shall say du to you, 
as in the old days, and call you my dear Thora. 

• ' See footnote, p. 37. 
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Mrs. Elvsteo. 

Mj name is Thea.' 

Heoda. 

Why, of course ! I meant Thea. [Looks at her 
compasnonately.^ So you are not accustomed to 

g oodness and kindness, Thea ? Not in your own 
ome ? 

Mrs. Elvsteo. 

Oh, if I only had a home ! But I haven’t any; 
1 have never had a home. 

Hedda. 

[Looks at her Jot a moment ] I almost suspected 
as much. 

M Rs Elvsted. 

[ Gassing helplessly hef arc her, ] Yes—yes—yes. 

< 

H EDDA. 

I don’t quite remember—was it not as house¬ 
keeper that you first went to Mr. Elvsted’s 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

I really went as governess. But his wife—his 
late wife—was an invalid,—and rarely left her 
'room. So 1 had to look after the housekeeping 
as well. 

Hedda. 

And then—at last—you became mistress of the 
house. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[5fld/y,] Yes, I* did. 

Hedda. 

Let me see—about how long ago was that ? 

* Pronounc« Tora and Tay&, 
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My marriage ? 
Yes. 


- - ^ - 

Mrs, Elvsteo. 

Hbdda. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 


Five yeare ago, 

Hkdda. 

To be sure; it must be that 


Mrs, Elvsted. 

Oh tliose five years-' Or at all events the 

last two or three of them! Oh, if you ’ could 
only imagine- 

Hedda. 

[Giving her a liltle slap on the hand.] Def 
Fie, Thea! 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

^'es, yes, I will try- Well, if—you could 

only imagine and understand- 

Hedda. 

[Lightly.] Eilert Lovborg has been in your 
neighbourhood about three years, hasn't he ? 

M Rs. Elvsted. 

[Looks at her doubtfully.] Eilert Lovborg ? 
Yes—he has. 

Hedda. 

* Had you known him before, in town here ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. * 

% 

Scarcely at all. I mean—I knew him by name 
of course. 

* Mrs Elvsted here U'^es the formal pronoun De, whereupon 
Hedda rebukes her. In her next speech Mrs. Elvsted wivs du^ 
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Hedda. 

But you saw a good deal of him in the country ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, he came to us every day. You see, he 
gave the children lessons; for in the long run I 
couldn’t manage it all myself. 

Hedoa. 

No, that’s clear.—And your husband-? I 

suppose he IS often away from home ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes. Being sheriff, you know, he has to travel 
about a good deal in his district, 

Hedda. 

[ r,eantng agaiTist the arm n f the chatr ] Thea—^ .y 
poor, sweet Thea—now you must tell me every- 
llmig—exactly as it stands. 

Mrs. Et.vsted. 

Well then, you must question me. 

Hedda. 

What sort of a man is your husband, Thea ^ I 
mean—you know—in everyday life. Is he kind 
to you ? 

M R8. Elvsted. 

\Evasively.1 I am sure he means well in every- 
thing. * 

Hedda. 

I should think he must be altogether too old 
for you. There is at least twenty years’ difference 
between you, is there not ? • 
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Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, that is true, too. Everything 
about him is repellent to me! We have not a 
thought in common. We have no single point m( 
sympathy—he and 1. 

Hedda. 

But is he not fond of you all the same ? In his 
own way ? 

Mrs, Elvsted. 

Oh I really don’t know. I think he regards me 
simply as a useful property. And then it doesn't 
cost much to keep me. 1 am not expensive. 

H RDDA. 

That is stupid of yon. 

I 

^ Mrs. Elvsted. 

\Shakes her kead.^ It cannot be otherwise — 
not with him. I don’t think he really cares for 
any one but himself—and perhaps a little for the 
children. 

Hedda 

And for Eilert Ldvberg, Thea. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Looking at her.'] For Eilert LOvborg ? What 
puts that into your head ? 

Hedda. , » 

Well, my dear—I should say, when he sends you 
after him all the way to town — - [Smtitng 
almost imperceptibly And besides, you said so 
yourself, to Teaman. 
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If 


Mrs. Elvstbd. 

[ With a tittle nervous twitch,] Did I ^ Yes, I 
suppose I did. \^Fehemently, but not loudUf ] No 
—1 may just as well make a clean breast of it at 
once ’ For it must all come out in any case. 

Hedda, 

Why, my dear Thea - ? 

Mbs, Elvsted. 

Well, to make a long story short: My husband 
did not know that 1 was coming, 

Hedda. 

What' Your husband didn’t know it' 

Mrs RLV‘.TrD. • 

No, of course not. For that matter, he w.is 
away Irom home himself—lie wa-. travelling Oh, 
I eould bear it no longer, Hed<la' I couldn’t 
indeed—so utterly alone as I should liave been in 
future. 

Hedda. 

• Well ? And then ? 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

So I put together some of my things—what I 
needed most—as quietly as possible. And then 1 
left the house. 

* • Hedda, 

* Without a word 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes—and took the train straight to town. 
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I I I I .ll. ■ .. 

Hedda. 

Why, my dear, good Thea—to think of you 
daring to do it! 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Rites and moves about the room.] What else 
could 1 possibly do ? 

Hsdda. 

But what do you think your husband will say 
when you go home again ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[At the table, looks at her.] Back to him P 


Of course. 


Hedda. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

I shall never go back to him agaim 


Hedda. 

[/ityiwg and going lormrds her.] Then you 
have left your home—for good and all ? 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes. There was nothing else to be done. 

Hedda. 

But then—to take flight so openly 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh, it’s impossible to keep things of that sort 
secret. 

Hedda. 

But what do you think people will say of you, 
Thea ? 


t 
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Mrs. Elvsted. 

They may say what they like, for aught / care. 
hSea^ herself wearily ami sadly on the sofa.^ 1 have 
done nothing but what I had to do. 

Heooa. 

[Afier a short «7ence.] And what are your 
plans now ? What do you think of doing ? 

Mrs, Elvsted. 

I don't know yet. I only know this, that I 
must live here, where Eilert Ldvborg is—if I am 
to live at all. 

Hedda. 

[ Takes a chair from the table, seats herself beside 
her, and strokes her hands ] My dear Thea—how 
did this—this friendship—between yA>u and Eilert 
LOvborg come about ? * 

Mrs Elvsted. 

Oh it grew up gradually. I gained a sort of 
influence over him 

Hedda. 

< Indeed > 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

He gave up his old habits. Not because I 
asked him to, for I never dared do that. But of 
course he saw how repulsive they were to me; 
and so he dropped them. 

V 

Hedda. 

[Concealing an involuntary smile of scom!\ Then 
you have reclaimed him—as the saying goes—my 
little Thea. i 
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Mrs. Blvited. 

So he says himself, at any rate. And he, on 
his side, has made a real human being of me— 
taught me to think, and to understand so many 
things. 

Hedda. 

Did he give you lessons too, then ? 

Mrs, Elvsted. 

No, not exactly lessons. But he talked to me 
—talked about such an infinity of things. And 
then came the lovely, happy time when I began 
to share in his work—when he allowed me to help 
him! 

FI EDDA. 

Oh he did, did he ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes ! He never wrote anything without my 
assistance. 

Hedda. 

You were two good comrades, in fact ? 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Eagerly^ Comrades! Yes, fancy, Hedda— 
that IS the very word he used !—Oh, I ought to 
feel perfectly happy; and yet I cannot; for I 
don’t know how long it will last. 

Hedda, 

Are you no surer of him than that ? * 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

Gloomily A woman’s shadow stands between 
Eilert Lovbeigand me. 
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Hedda. 

[Looh at her anxiously.^ Who can that be ^ 

Mrs. Elvsted 

I don't know. Some one he knew in his—in 
his past. Some one he has never been able 
wholly to forget. 

Hedda. 

What has he told you—about this ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

He has only once—quite vaguely—alluded to it. 

Hedda. 

Well ! And what did he say ? 

Mrs Elvsted. * 

* 

He said that when they parted, she threatened 
to shoot him with a pistol. 

Hedda. 

[With cold composure.^ Oh nonsense ! No one 
does that sort of thing nere 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

No And that is why I think it must have 
been that red-haired singmg-woman whom he 
once- 

Hedda. 

Yes, v#*iy likely. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

For I remember they used to say of her that 
she carried loaded firearms. 
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Hedda. 

Oh—th^ of course it must have been she. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Wrin^ng her kands.'\ And now just fancy, 
Hedda—I hear that this singing-woman—that 
she is in town again ! Oh, I don’t know what to 
do- 


Hedda. 

[Glancing towards the inner room.'j Hush ' Here 
comes Tesman, and whispers.j Thea— 

all this must remain between you and me. 


[Springing 
sake-’ 


Mrs. Elvsted. 
np.'\ Oh yes—yes ! 


For heaven's 


Geohoe Tesman, with a letter in his handj comes 
from ike right through the, inner room. 


Tesman, 

There now—the epistle is finished. 


Hedd V 

That’s right. And now Mrs. Elvsted is just 
going. Wait a moment—I’ll go with you to the 
garden gate. 

Tesman. 

Do you think Berta could pbst tiie letter, 
Hedda dear ? 

Hedd^. 

[Takes' ?7.] I yill tell her to. 
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Berta erUers from the haU. 


Berta. 

Judge Brack wishes to know if Mrs. Tesman 
will receive him. 

Hedda. 

Yes, ask Judge Brack to come in. And look 
here-—put this letter in the post. 


Berta. 

\Taktng the letter."] Yes, ma'am. 

[iSA€ opens the door for Judge Brack and 
goes out herself. Brack is a man oj 
forty-five; thick set, hut rvell-huilt and 
elaiiic in his movements. His face is 
roundish nnth an aristocratic profile. 
His hair is short, sttU almost black, and 
carefully dressed. Htf eyes are Itvg^) 
and sparkling. His eyebrows thick His 
moustaches are also thick, nnth short-cut 
ends. JJe wears a well-cut walking-suit, 
a little too youthful for his age. He 
uses an eye-glass, which he now and then 
lets drop. 


Judge Brack. 

[ With his hat in hts hand, bonnng,] 
one venture to call so early in the day } 



Hedda. 

Of course one may, 

i ESMAN. 

\_Presses his hand.] You are welcome at any 
time. YIntrroducing him ] Judge Br«ck—Miss 
Rysing- 
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Hedda. 

Oh-! 

Brack. 

[Solving.^ Ah—delighted- 

Hedda. 

[ Looks at him and laughs.^ It’s nice to hRve a 
look at you by daylight. Judge 1 

Brack. 

Do you find me—altered ? 

Hedda, 

A little younger, I think. 

Brack. 

^ Thank you so much. 

Tesman. 

But what do you think of Hedda—eh ? Doesn’t 
she look flourishing ? She has actually- 

Hedda. 

Oh, do leave me alone. You haven't thanked 
Judge Brack for all the trouble he has taken- 


Brack. 

Oh, nonsense—it was a pleasure to me- 

Hedda, 

Ye.s, you are a friend indeed. But hfeisB stands 
Thea all impatience to be off—so au revoir 
Judge, I shall be back again presently, 

[Mutual salutations Mrs. Elvstkd and 
HeuDAigo out the hall door. 
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Brack. 

Well,— -is your wife tolerably satisfied—— 

Tesman. 

Yes, we can't thank you sufficiently. Of course * 
she talks of a little re-arrangement here and there; 
and one or two things are still wanting. We shall 
have to buy some additional trifles. 

Brack, 

Indeed ! 

Tesman. 

But we won’t trouble you about these things. 
Hedda says she herself will look after what is 
wanting.—Shan’t we sit down ? Eh ? 

t* 

Brack. 

Thanks, for a moment. himself beside*ike 

There is something 1 wanted to speak to 
you about, my dear Tesman. 

Tesman. 

Indeed ? Ah, I understand ! [Seating himself ] 

1 suppose it’s the serious part of the frolic that is 
coming now. Eh ? 

Brack. 

Oh, the money question is not so very pressing; 
though, for that matter, I wish we had gone a 
little more economically to w'ork. ‘ 

* ^ Tesman. 

But that would never have done, you know! 
Think of Hedda, my dear fellow! You, who 

know her so well-. I couldn’t possibly ask 

her to put up with a shabby s^le of living ! 
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Brack. 

No^ no—that is just the difficulty. 

T ESMAN. 

And then—fortunately—it can’t be long before 
I receive my appointment. 

Brack. 

Well, you see—such things are often apt to 
hang fire for a time. 

Tesman. 

Have you heard an 3 rthing definite Eh ? 

Brack. 

Nothing exactly definite-. [Inierrupting 

himself.^ But by-the-bye—I have one piece of 
i^ws for you. 

Tesman. 

Well? 

Brack. 

Your old friend, Eilert Lovborg, has returned 
to town. 

Tesman. 

1 know that already. 

Brack. 

Indeed ! How did you learn it ? 

Tesman 

From that lady who went out with ^gdda. 

Brack. 

Really ? What was her name ? I didn’t quite 
catch it. t. 
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Mrs. Elvsted. 


Tesman. 

Brack. 


Aha—Sheriff Elvsted’s wife ? Of course—he 
has been living up in their regions. 


Tesman. 

And fancy—I’m delighted to hear that he is 
quite a reformed character ' 

Brack. 

So they say. 

Tesman. 

And then he has published a new book— eh ? 

t 

Brack. 

Yes, indeed he has 

Tesman. 

And I hear it has made some sensation ! 


Brack. 

Quite an unusual sensation. 

Tesman. 

Fancy—isn't that good news ! A man of such 

extraordinary talents-. I felt so grieved to 

think that he had gone irretrievably to ruin. 

Brack. 

That was what everybody thought. 

1'esman. 

But-1 cannot imagine what he will take to 
now ' How in the world will he be able to make 
his living ? Eh ? 


0 
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[During the Icut words, Hedda has entered 
by the hall door, 

Hedda. 

[To Brack, laughing with a totu:h of scorn."] 
Tesman is for ever worrying about how people are 
to make their living. 

Tesman. 

Well you see, dear—we were talking about 
poor Eilert Lovborg. 

Hedda. 

[Glancijig at him rapidly ] Oh, indeed ? [iScaij 
herself in the arm-chair beside the stove and asks 
indifferently ;] What is the matter with him? 

Tesman. 

Well—no doubt he has run through all his 
property long ago; and he can scarcely write a 
new book every year—eh } So I really can’t see 
what is to become of him. 

Brack. 

Perhaps I can give you some infofmation on, 
that point. 

Tesman. 

Indeed ! 

Brack. 

You must remember that his relations have a 
good deal of influence. 

t 

Tesman. 

Oh, his relations, unfortunate^, have entirely 
washed their ^ands of him. 
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Brack. 


At one time they called him the hope of the 
family. 

Tesman. 


At one time, yes ! But he has put an end to 
all that. 

Heoda. 

Who knows \JVith a slight smile!\ I 
hear they have reclaimed him up at She nil 
Elvsted’s- 

Brack. 


And then this book that he has published 


Tesman. 

Well well, I hope to goodness they may find 
something for him to do. I have just written to 
him I asked him to come and see* us this even-/' 
ing, Hedda dear. 

Brack. 

But my dear fellow, you are booked for my 
bachelors’ party this evening. You promised on 
the pier last night. 

Hedda. 

Had you forgotten, Tesman t 


Tesman. 

Yes, I had utterly forgotten. 


Brack. 

» But it dbesnT matter, for you may be sure he 
won’t come. 

Tesman 

What makes you think that ? Bh ? 
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Brack. 

'[With a Uille hesitation, rising and resting his 
hands on the back of his chair.] My dear Tes- 
man — and you too, Mrs. Tesman — 1 think I 
ought not to keep you in the dark about Bome- 
thing that—that - - 

Tesman. 

That concerns Eilert-? 

Brack. 

Both you and him. 

Tesman. 

Well, my dear Judge, out with it. 

Brack. 

% You must be, prepared to find your appointment 
deferred longer than you desired or expected. 

Tesman. 

[Jumping up uneasily.'] Is there some hitch 
about it } Eh 

Brack. 

The nomination may perhaps be made con¬ 
ditional on the result of a competition- 

Tesman. 

Competition ! Think of that, Hedda ! 

Hedda. 

[Leans further hack in the , Aha— 

aha ! 

Tesman, 

But who can my competitor be ? Surely 
not-? • 
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Brack. 

Yes, precisely—Eilert Lovborg. 

T ESMAN. 

{Clasping his hands-l No, no—it’s quite incon¬ 
ceivable ! Quite impossible ’ Eh 

Brack. 

H’m—that is what it may come to, all die same. 

Tesman. 

Well but. Judge Brack—it would show the 
most incredible lack of consideration for me. 
Gesticulates with Ins arms'\ For—^just think— 

’m a married man ! We have married on the 
strength of these prospects, Hedda and I; and 
run deep into debt; and borrowed money iroiy 
Aunt Julia too. Good heavens, they had as good 
as promised me the appointment. £h ? 

Brack. 

Well, well, well—no doubt you will get it in 
the end ; only after a contest. 

Hedda. 

{Immovable tn her arm-c^air,] Fancy, Tesman, 
there will be a sort of sporting interest in that. 

Tesman. 

Why, nw dearest Hedda, how can you be so 
indifferetlr about it. 

Hedda. 

[As before.] I am not at all indifferent. I am 
most eager to see who wins. • 
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Brack. 

In any case, Mrs. Tesman, it is best that you 
should know how matters stand. I mean—before 
you set about the little purchases I hear you are 
threatening. 

Heoda. 

This can make no difference. 

* 

Brack. 

Indeed ! Then I have no more to say. Good¬ 
bye ! [To Tesman.] 1 shall look in on my way 
back from my afternoon walk, and take you home 
with me. 

Tesman. 

Oh yes, yes—your news has quite upset me. 

Hedda. 

[Reclining, holds out her Aund.] Good-bye, 
Judge; and be sure you call in the afternoon. 

Brack. 

Many thanks. Good-bye, good-bye ' 

Tesman. 

[Accompanying him to the door,] Good-bye 

my dear Judge ! You must really "ixcuse me- 

[Judge Brack goes out by the hall door. 

Tesman, 

[Crosses the room."] Oh Hcddai^qne should 
never rush into adventures. Eh } ' 

Hedda. 

[Looks ai h*m,*smtling.^ Do you do that? 
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T R8MAN. 

Yes, dear—there is no denying—it was adven¬ 
turous to go and marry and set up house upon 
mere expectations. 

Hbdda. 

Perhaps you are right there. 

Tksman. 

Well—at all events, we have our delightful 
home, Hedda! Fancy, the home we both dreamed 
of—the home we were in love with, I may almost 
say. Eh ? 

Hedda, 

[TZmrag' slorvly and wearily.^ It was part of 
our compact that we were to go into society—to 
keep open house. 

Tesman. 

Yes, if you only knew how I had been looking 
forward to it! Fancy—to see you as hostess—in 
a select circle ! Eh ? Well, well, well—for the 
present we shall have to get on without society, 
Hedda—only to invite Aunt Julia now and then — 
Oh, I intended you to lead such an utterly dif- 
' ferent life, dear-! 

Hedda. 

Of course I cannot have my man in livery just 
yet 

Tesman. 

Oh no, jnjfortunately. It would be out of the 
^ question for us to keep a footman, you know, 

Hedda. 

And the saddle-horse 1 was to have had- 
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Tesman, 

\Aghad.'\ The saddle-horse * 

Hbdda. 

-1 suppose I must not think of that now, 

Tesman. 

Good heavens, no!—that’s as clear as daylight 

Hedda. 

\Goes up the room'] Well, I shall have one 
thing at least to kill time with in the meanwhile. 

Tesman. 

[Beaming.] Oh thank heaven for that! What 
is it, Hedda } Kh ? 

Hedda. 

[In the miidle doorway, looks at him with covert 
scorn ] My pistols, George. 

Tesman. 

[In alarm.] Your pistols ! 

Hedda. 

[With cold eyes ] General Gabler’s pistols. 

[She goes out through the inner room, to 
the lejl. 

Tesman. 

[Bushes up to the middle doonvaif and calls after 
her:] No, for heaven’s sake, Hedda darling— 
don’t touch those dangerous things For in|r, 
sake, Hedda ' Eh ? 



ACT SECOND 


The room at the Tesmans’ as in the first Act, except 
that the piano has been removed, and an elegant 
little fvnting-tahle with bookshelves put tn its 
place. A smaller table stands near the sofa on 
the lefi^ Most oj the bouquets have been taken 
away. Mrs. Elvsted’s bouquet is upon the 
large table in front.—It is afternoon. 

Hedda, dressed to receive callers, is alone in the 
mom. She stands by the open glass door, loadmg 
a revolver. The fellon> to it lies tn an open 
ptslol-case on the wnhng-tabU. 

Hedda. 

[Looi# down the garden, and calls .•] So you are 
here again, Judge ! 

Brack. 

[/# heard calling jrom a distance.^ As you see, 
Mrs. Tesnian' 

Hedda. 

[liaises the pistol and jroints.l^ Now I’Jl shoot you, 
Judge Brack ! 

Brack. 

[Calling uTscen.^ No, no, no! Don't stand 
aiming at me ' 

• ' . Hedda. 

This is what comes of sneaking in by the back 
way ^ [iSVic fires. 

1 “ Bagveje ’’ means both “ back ways ” and “ underhand 
courses." • 
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Brack. 

[JVearcr.] Arc you out of your senses-! 

Hedda. 

Dear me—did I happen to hit you ? 


Brack. 

[Still outside.] I nvish you would let these pranks 
alone! 


Hedda. 

Come in then. Judge. 


Judge Brack, dressed as though Jor a men’s party, 
enters hy the glass door. lie carries a 
overcoat over his arm. 

Brack. 

• What the douce—haven’t you tired of that 
sport, yet ? What are you shooting at ? 

Hedda. 

Oh, I am only firing in the air. 



Brack. 

[Gently takes the pu<tiol out of her hand 1 Allow 
me, madam ! [Looks at */.] Ah—I know this pistol 
well! [Looks around.] Where is the case ^ Ah, 
liere it is. [Lays the pistol in it, and shuts t/,] 
Now we won't play at that game any more to-day. 

Hedda. 

Then what in heaven’s name would y-su have 
me do with myself.^ 

Brack. 

Have you had no visitors ? 
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Hbdda. 

[C/oiing the glass door.] Not one. I suppose all 
our set are still out of town. 

Brack. 

And is Tesman not at home either ? 


Hedpa. 

[Ji the wrking-iahle, putting the pistol-case in a 
drawer which she aAm/s.] No. He rushed oft to his 
aunt’s directly after lunch ; he didn’t expect you 
so early 

Brack. 

H’m—how stupid of me not to have thought of 
that! 

Hbdda. 


Yfurmt^ her head to look at Wliy stupid } 

• * 

Brack. 


Because if I had thought of it I should have 
come a little—earlier. 


Hbdda. 

[CrttfAiMg the room ] Then you wouhl have found 
no one to receive you ; for I have been in my room 
changing my dress ever since lunch. 

Brack. 

And IS there no sort of little chink that we could 
hold a parley through ? ’ 

Hbdda. 

You Tiave forgotten to arrange one. 

Brack 

That was another piece of stijpidity. 
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H BDDA. 

Well, we must just settle down here—and wait 
Tesnian is not likely to be back for some time yet. 

Brack. 

Never mind; I shall not be impatient. 


Hadda seats herself in the comer of the sofa. 
Brack lays his overcoat over the hack of the 
neared chair, and nts down, but keeps his hat in 
fus hand, A short silence. They look at each 
other. 



Hedda. 

Well? 

Brack. 

[In the same to«e.] 

Well ? 

I spoke first. 

Hedda 

Brack. 

[^liending a little fonmrd ] 


Hedda. 

[l.eamng further bad tn the .To/a. ] Does it 
not seem like a whole eternity since our last 
talk ? Of course I don’t count those few words 
yesterday evening and this morning. 


• Brack. 

You mean since our last confidential talk t Our 
last teie d tele ^ 

* As this foim of address is contrary to English usa^e, and as 
the note of fatmlianty would be lacking in'‘Mrs Fesman,” 
Brack may, in stage representation, sav “Miss Hedda,” thus 
Ignoring her marriage and reverting to the form of address no 
doubt customary between them of old. 

• C 
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Hedda. 

Well yes—since you put it so. 

Brack. 

Not a day has passed bull have wished that you 
were home again. 

Hedda. 

And I have done nothing but wish the same 
thing. 

Brack. 

You? Really, Mrs. Hedda.'* And I thought 
you liad been enjoying your tour so much 1 

Hedda. 

Oh yes, you may be sure of that • 

Brack. 

But Tesraan's letters spoke of nothing but hap- 
pinebs. 

Hedda. 

Oh, Tesman’ You see, he thinks nothing 
so delightful as grubbing in libraries and making 
copies of old parchments, or whatever you call 
them 

Brack. 

[With a sptce of maUce.] Well, that is his 
vocation in hie—or part of it at any rate. 

Hedda. 

Yes, of course; and no doulit when it’s your 

vocation-. But J 1 Oh, my dear Mr. Brack, 

how mortally bored 1 have been. 
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Brack. 

\S}fmpaiheiical!y.\ Do you really say so P In 
doWnright earnest } 

Hedda 

Yes, you can surely understand it-' To go 

fur six whole months without meeting a soul that 
knew anything of our circle, or could talk about 
tlie things we are interested in. 

Brack. 

Yes, yes—I too should feel that a deprivation. 

Hedoa. 

And then, what 1 found most intolerable of 
all- 

Brack. 

• Well.? 

Hedda. 

-was being everlastingly in the company of 

- one and the same person- 

Brack. 

[ With a nod of oxseTit ] Morning, noon, and 
night, yes—at all possible times and seasons. 

Hedda. 

I said “everlastingly." 

Brack. 

Just so But I should have thought, ji'lth our 
excellent Tesman, one could- 

Hedda. 

Tesman is —a specialist, my dear Judge. 
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Brack. 

Undeniably. 

Hkdda. 

And specialists are not at all amusing to travel 
with. Not in the long run at any rate. 

Brack. 

Not even—the specialist one happens to love ? 

H EDDA. 

' Faugh—don't use that sickening word ' 

Brack. 

[Taken ahaik.^ What do you say, Mrs Hedda ? 

H EDDA. 

[Half laughing, half tmtated,'^ You should 
just try it.' To hear of nothing but the history o# 
civilisation, morning, noon, and night- 

Bhacr. 

Everlastingly. 

Hedda. 

Yes, yes, yes! And then all this about the 

domestic industry of the middle ages-! That’s 

the most disgusting part of it! 


Brack. 

[lA)okg starchingUf at Aer.J But tell me- 
that case, how am I to undtrstand your— 
H’m- 

, Hedda. 

My accepting George 'I'esman, you mean ? 


-in 

_ i • 


Brack. 

Well, let us put it so. 
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Hedpa, 

Good heavens^ do you see anything so wonderful 
in that ? 


Brack. 

Yes and no—Mrs. Hedda. 


H edda. 

I had positively danced myself tired, my dear 

Judge. My day was done- \With a sltgfU 

shudder ] Oh no—} won't say that; nor think it 
either ' 

Brack 

You have assuredly no reason to. 

Hedda. 

Oh, reasons- \Wa!eking him closely ] And 

•George Tesman—after all, you must admit that he 
is correctness itself. 

Brack. 

His correctness and respectability are beyond 
all question. 

Hedda. 

And I don’t see anything absolutely ridiculous 
about him.—Do you ? 

Brack. 

Ridiculous ? N—no—I shouldn't exactly say 
so- 

‘ Hedda. 

Well—and his piwers of research, at al] events, 
are untiring —I see no reason why he should not 
one day come to the front, after all 

Brack. 

Ij^oks al her hettlatingly ] I thought that you,like 
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every one else, expec ted him to attain the highest 
distinction 

Hkdda. 

\Wtth an erpression of fatigue.] Yes, so I did. 
—And then, since he was bent, at all hazards, on 
being allowed to provide for me—I really don’t 
know why I should not have accepted his offer ? 

Brack. 

No—if you look at it in that light — — 

Hedda. 

It was more than my other adorers were 
prepared to do for me, my dear Judge. 

Brack 

[Lcn/g/iing ] Well, I can't answer for all the rest; 
but as ior myself, you know quite ’veil that I have* 
always entertained a—a certain respect for the 
marriage tie—for marriage as an institution, Mrs. 
Hedda 

H EDDA. 

[Jestingly.] Oh, 1 as.sure you I have never 
cherished any hopes with respect to you. 

Brack. 

All I require is a pleasant and intimate interior, 
where I can make myself useful in every way, and 
am free to come and go as—as a trusted friend- 

H EDUA 

Of the master of the house, do you mean ? 

Brack. 

[Bomng.] Frankly—of the mistress first of all; 
but of course of the master too, in the second 
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place Such a triangular friendship—if I may call 
it 60 — is really a great convenience for all parlies, 
let me tell you. 

H EDDA. 

Yes, I have many a time longed for some «»neto 
make a third on our travels. Oh—those railway 
carriage tHe-d-teta -! 

Brack. 

Fortunately your wedding journey is over now. 


Hedda. 


[Shaking her head.] Not by a long—long way. 
1 have only arrived at a station on the Ime. 


Brack, 

Well, then the passengers jump out and move 
•about a little, Mrs. Hedda 

H EUDA. 

I never jump out. 

Brack, 

Really P 

Hedoa. 

No —because there i** always some one standing 

by to- 

Brick 

[Laughing,] To look at your ankles, do you 
mean ? 

Hedda. 

Precisely. 

Brack. 

Well but, dear me—- 


H EDDA. 

[ff'Uh a gesture of repulsion^ I won't have it. 
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I would rather keep my seat where I happen to be 
—and continue the tete-d-the. 


Brack. 

But suppose a third person were to jump in and 
Join the couple. 

H EDDA. 

Ah—that is quite another matter 


Brack. 

A trusted, sympathetic friend 


Hedda. 

-with a fund of conversation on all sorts of 

lively topics- 


Brack, 

and not the least bit of a specialist! 


Heoda. 

[With an audible sigh^ Yes, that would be a 
relief indeed. 

Brack. 

[Hears the front door open, and glances in that 
direction.^ The triangle is completed. 


Hedda. 

[Half aloud ] And on goes the train 


George Tesman, in a grey walhng-suii, rvith a soft* 
felt hat, enters from the hall. He has a number 
of unbound books under his arm and in his 
pockets. 

Tesman. 

[Goes up to the table beside the comer settee.] 
Oaf —what a load for a warm day;—all these books. 
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\LaijS them on the table.'] I'm positively perspiring, 
HeHda. Hallo—are you there already, my dear 
Judge ? Eh ? Berta didn't tell me. 

Bkack. 

[Rising.] 1 came in through the garden. 

H edda. 

What books have you got there ? 

Teshan. 

[Stands looking them through ] Some new books 
on my special subjects—quite indispensable to 
me. 

Hbdda. 

Your special subjects? 

Brack. 

Yes, books on his special subjects, Mrs. Tesman. 

[Brack and Hedda exchange a confideniiat 
smile . 

Hedda. 

Do you need still more books on your special 
subjects ? 

Tesman. 

Yes, my dear Hedda, one can never have too 
many of them. Of course one must keep up with 
all that is written and published. 

Hedda. 

Yes, I suppose one must. 

Tesman, 

[Searching among his books.] And look here— 
I have got hold of Eilert Lovborg’s new book too 
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[Oyffn’wg it U} her ] Ptrhaps you would like to 
glauce through it, ileddn? Kh ? 

Heoda. 

No, thank you. Or rather—afterwards perhaps. 

I looked into it a little on the way home. 

Brack. 

Well, what do 3 ou think of it—as a specialist ? 

T E.SMAN 

1 think it shows quite remarkable soundness of 
judgment. He never wrote like that before, 
[/'w^fwig the books togcihrr ] Now I shall taae 
all these into my .study I'm l.niging to cut 

the leaves-' And then I must change my* 

clothes. [To Brack.] 1 suppose we needn’t start 
just yet ^ Eh ^ 

Braj k 

Oh, dear no—there is not the slightest hurry. 

Tesman. 

Well then, I will take my time. [Is going with 
his books, but slops in the doorway and turns ] By- 
the-bye, Hedda—Aunt Julia is not coming this 
evening 

Hedda. 

Not coming? Is it tiiat affair of the bonnet “ 
that keeps her away ? 

Tf..sman. 

Oh, not at all. How could you think such a 

thing of Aunt Julia ' Just fancy-! Ihe tact 

is, Aunt Hina is very ill. 
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H CDDA. 

She always is. 

Tesman. 

Yes^ but to-day she is much worse tlian usual, 
pour dear. 

Hedda. 

Oh, then it’s only natural that her sister should 
remain with her. I must bear my disappoint¬ 
ment, 

Tesman, 

And you can't imagine, dear, how delighted 
Aunt Julia seemed to be—because you had come 
home looking so flourishing ! 


[Half a bud, 
*Alints ! 

What? 


Hedda. 

rising ] Oh, those 
Tesm\n. 


Hldda 

[Going to the glasA </ocn.] Nothing. 


ever’asting 


Tesman 

Oh, all right. 

[lie goet through the inner room, out to the 
nglii. 

Brack 

What bonnet were you talking about ? 


UroDA. 

Oh, it was a little episode with Miss Tesman 
this morning. She had laid down her bonnet on 
the chair there —[Ioaks at him and swiles.J—and 1 
pietended to think it was the servant's. 
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Brack. 

\Shaking his head.] Now my dear Mrs Hedda, 
now could you do such a thing ? To that excel¬ 
lent old lady, too ! 

Hedda. 

crossing ihe room.] Well, you see— 
these impulses come over me all of a sudden ; and 
1 cannot resist them. [^Tkrows herself dorm in 
ihe easy-chair by the stove.] Oh, 1 don't know how 
to exjdain it. 

Bhack 

[^Bekind the easy-chatr] You are not really 
happy - that is at the bottom of it. 

Hedda. 

[ looking strntghf before her ] 1 know of nc 

rcasou why I should be—happy. Perhaps you c.m 
give me one ? 

Brack. 

Well—amongst other things^ because you have 
got exactly the home you had set jour heart on. 

Hedda. 

[Looks up at him and laughs ] Do you too believe 
m that legend ^ 

Brack. 

Js there nothing in it, then? 

Hedda. 

Oh yes, there is something m it. 


Well > 


B >1 \CK. 
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Hedda. 

There is this in it, that I made use of Tesman 
to see me home from evening parties last sum¬ 
mer-- 

Brack. 

1 , unfortunately, had to go quite a different 
way. 

Hedda. 

That's true. I know you were going a different 
way last summer. 

Brack. 

\lMttghing^ Oh fie, Mrs Hedda! Well, then 
—you and Tesman- ? 

Hedda. 

Well, we happened to pass here one evening; 
d'esman, poor fellow, was writhing in the agony 
of having to find conversation; so I took pity on 
the learned man- 

Brack. 

doubtfullif ] You took pity ? H’m- 

Hedda. 

Yes, I really did. And so—to help him out of 
his torment—I happened to say, in pure thought¬ 
lessness, that I should like to live in this villa. 

Brack. 

No more than that.^ 

Hedda. 

Not that evening. 


But afterwards 


Brack. 
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Hedda. 


Yes, my thoughLlensucbs had consequenoeA. my 
dear Judge. 


Uh\ck. 


Unfortunately that too often happens, Mrs. 
Hedda. 


Hedda. 

Thanks! So you see it was thj.s enthusiasm 
for Set retary Falk’s villa that first constituted a 
bond of sympathy between George Tesman and 
me. From that came our engagement and our 
marriage, and our wedding journey, and all the 
rest of it. Well, well, my dear Judge—as you 
make your bed so you must lie, I could almost 
say. 

Brack. « 

This is exquisite! And you really cared not a 
rap about it all the time ? 


Hedda. 

No, heaven knows 1 didn't. 


Brack. 

But now ? Now that we have made it so 
homelike for you ? 

Hedda. 

Uh—the rooms all seem to smell of lavcndei* 
and dried rose-leaves.—But perhayis it’s Aunt .Julia 
that has brought that scent with her. 

Brack . 

\lMughing’\ No, 1 think it must be a legacy 
from the late Mrs Secretary Falk. 
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Yes, there Is an odour oi mortality about It. It 
reraindb me of a bouquet—the day alter the ball. 
^CLasjts her hands behind /ter head, leans hack in her 
* chair and looks ai ^im.] Oh, my dear Judge 
—you cannot imagine how horribly I shall bore 
myself here. 

Brack. 

Why should not you, ttx», 6nd some sort of 
vocation in life, Mrs Hedda ? 

Hedda. 

A vocation—that should attract me ? 

Brack. 

If possible, of course. 

Hedda. 

Heaven knows what sort of a vocation that 

could be. I often wonder whether- [^Break- 

iag o/f!] But that would never do either. 

Brack. 

Who can tell f l.«t me hear what it is. 


Hedda 

Whether t might not get Tesman to go into 
politics, I mean. 

• Brack 

[LattgAing.j Tesman ^ No really now, political 
life is not tne thing for him~not at all in his 
line. 

Hedda. 

No, 1 daresay not.—But if I could get him into 
it all the same ? 
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Brack. 

Why — what satisfaction could you find in that ? 
if he IS not fitted for that sort of thing, why 
should you want to drive him into it ? 


Heoda. 

Because I am bored, I tell you ! [After a pause.^ 
So you think it quite out of the question that 
Tesman should ever get into the ministry ? 


Brack. 

H'm—you see, my dear Mrs Hedda—to get 
into the ministry, he would have to be a tolerably 
rich man 

ilEDDA. 

impeUtetiLly.'\ Yes, there we have it! 
It IS this genteel poverty I have managed to drop 

into-! [CroMc.i Ihe room.] That is what 

makes life so pitiable I So utterly ludicrous !— 
For that's what it is. 

Brack. 

Now I sliould say the fault lay elsewhere. 


Hkdda. 

Where, then * 

Brack. 

Yon have never gone through any really stimu¬ 
lating experience. 

Hedda. 

Anything serious, you mean ? 


Brack. 

Yes, you may call it so. But now you may 
lierhaps have one in store. 
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Hkdda. 

\Tossmg her head.] Oh, you’re thinking of the 
annoyances about this wretched professorship' 
But that must be Tesman’s own affair. I assure 
you I shall not waste a thought upon it. 

Brack. 

No, no, I daresay not. But suppose now that 
what people call—in elegant language—a solemn 
responsibility were to come upon you ? [ASmilmg.] 
A new responsibility, Mrs, Hedda.^ 

Hedda. 

[Angrily.] Be quiet! Nothing of that sort will 
ev^er happen ! 

Brack. 

*\Wanly.] We will speak of this again a year 
hence- at the very outside. 

Hedda. 

[Curtly.] I have no turn for anything of the 
sort, Judge Brack. No responsibilities for me ' 

Brack. 

Are you so unlike the generality of women as 
to have no turn for duties which-? 


Hedda. 

[Brstt/c the glass door.] Oh, be quiet, I tell you ' 
—1 often think there is only one thing in the 
world I have any turn for. 


Brack. 

[ Drawing near to her.] And what is that, if I 
may ask ? 
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Hedda 

[Stands looking out ] Boring myself to death 
Now you know it. [7'nrns, looks tomards the inner 
room, ami laughs J Yes, as I thought' Here comes 
the Professor. 

Brack. 

[Softly, in a tone of warning ] Come, come, 
come, Mrs. Hedda ' 


George Tesman, dressed for the party, mlh his glosses 
and kai in hts hand, enters from the right through 
the inner room. 


Tesm \N. 


Hedda, has no message come from Eilert Lov- 
borg ? Eh ? 

Hedda , 

No. 


Tesman 


Then you’ll see he’ll be here presently. 


Bnai k. 

Do you really think he will come ? 


Tesman. 

Yes, I am almost sine of it. For what you were 
telling us this morning must have been a mere 
floating rumour 

Brack. 

You think so ? 

Tesman 

At any rate, Aunt Julia said she did not believe 
for a moment that he woiikl ever stand in my way 
again. Fancy that! 
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Rrace. 

Well then, that’s all right. 


T>f<MAN. 

[Placing Jus hat and gloves on a chair on the right. ] 
Yes, but you must really let me wait for him as 
long as possible. 

Brack. 

We have plenty of time yet. None of my 
guests will arrive before seven or half-pasc. 

Tesman. 

Then meanwhile we can keep HeilJa company, 
and see what hapjiens. Eh 


^ IlknuA. 

[Placing Brack’s hat and overcoat upon the corner 
settee.\ And at the worst Mr Lovborg can remain 
here with me. 

Bhack 

[Ojffenng to lake his tlangs.'\ Oh, allow me, Mrs. 
Tesman '—What do you mean by ^‘At the worst " ? 


Hedda. 

If he won’t go with you and Tesman. 


Tesman. 

* [hooks dubiously at Aer.] But, Hedda dear—do 
you think it would quite do for him to remain 
with you ? Eh ? Remember, Aunt Juha can’t come. 


Hedda 

No, but Mrs Elvsted is coming. We three can 
have a cun of tea together. 
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Tgsman. 

Oh yes, thftt will be all right. 


Brack. 

[.SwiZ/nw] Anti that would perhaps be the 
saf^est plan for hini 

Hkdda. 

Why so ? 

Brack. 

Well, you know, Mrs 'I’esman, how you used to 
gird at niy little bachelor parties. You declared 
they w'ere adapted only for men of the strictest 
principles. 

Hedda, 

But no dtiubl Mr. lAivhorg’s principles are strict 

enough now. A converted sinner- 

[Burt 4 appears *at the hall door* 


Bkrta. 

I'here's a gentleman asking if you aie at home, 


ma’am 


Hedda. 

Well, sliow him in. 

Tesman. 

[Sofllp ] Tm sure it is he ! Fancy that! 


Eilfrt Lovborg evlers from the hall. He is shm 
and lean ; of the same age as Tesman, but looks,, 
older and somervhal wom-oui. fits hatr and 
berrd are of a blackish bronm, his face long and 
pale, but with patches of colour on the cheek¬ 
bones He is dressed %n a well-cut black visiting 
Sint, quite new. He has dark gloves and a silk 
hat He stops near the door, and makes a rapid 
. bow, seeming somewhat embarrassed. 
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Tesman. 


[Goes up to kirn and shakes him marmJp by the 
hand.] Well, my dear Eilert—so at last we meet 


again 


Eileut LOvdorg. 


[Speaks in a subdued voice.] Thanks for your 
letter, Tesman [Approachirtg Hedda.] Will you 
too shake hands with me, Mrs. Tesman.? 


Hedda. 

['faking his hand.] I am glad to see you, Mr. 
Lovborg [fVilh a motion oj her hand] 1 don’t 
know whether you two gentlemen-? 

LdvBOBO 

[Bowing slightly] Judge Brack, I think. 

Brack. 

[Doing liken'ise ] Oh yes,—in the old days- 

Tesman. 

['fo Lovborg, with hu hands on his shoulder.^.] 
And now you must make yourself entirely at 
home, Eilert' Musn’t he, Medda .?—Lor I hear 
you are going to settle in town again ? Eh ? 

Lovborg. 

Yes, I am. 

Tesman. 

Quite right, quite right Let me tell you, I 
have got hold of your new book; but I haven’t 
had time to read it yet. 

LdVBORO. 

You may spare yourself the trouble. 
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Tbsman. 

Wliy so ? 

Lovboro. 

Because there is very little in it. 

Tesman, 

Just fancy—how can you say so? 

Brack. 

But it has been very much praised, 1 hear. 

LOvbohg. 

That was what I wauled ; so 1 put nothing into 
the book but what every one would agree with. 

Brack. 

Very wise of you. 

Tesman. , 

Well but, my dear Eilert-.' 


LtiVUORO. 

For now I mean to win myself a position again 
to make a fresh start. 


Tesman. 

htUc embarrassed ] Ah, that is what you wish 
to do ^ Kh ^ 

LOvboro. 

\Sm%ling, lays down his hat, and draws a packet, 
wrapped in paper, from his coat pocket.^ But* 
when this one appears, George Tesman, you will 
have to read it. For this is the real book—the 
book I have put my true self into. 


Tesman. 

Indeed ? And w'hat is it ? 
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Loworo. 

ft IS the continuation 

Tesman. 

The continuation ? Of what ? 


1 OVBORG. 

Of the book, 

Tksman 

Of the new book ^ 


Of course 


Lovboro. 


Tesman. 

Why, my dear Eilert—does it not come down 
to our own days > 

Lovdorg. 

Yes, it does; and this one deals with the future. 


Tbsman 

With the future ' But, ^ood heavens, we know 
nothing of the future ' 


Lovuorq 


No; but there is a tiling or two to be said 
about it all the same. [ Opens the packet. J Look 
here- 

Tesman 


Why, that’s not your liandwriting. 


LOvboro. 

I dictated it. [Turning over the pnges.] It falls 
into two sections. The first deals with tne civilis¬ 
ing forces of the future. And here is the second 
—[running through Ike pages towards the e/td] —foic- 
casting the probable line of development. 
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Tesman. 

How odd now ! I should never have thought 
of writing anything of that sort 

Hedda 

the glass door, drumming on the pane ^ 
H'm-. I daresay not 

Lovbohg. 

[Eeplanng the manuscript in its paper and loping 
the packet on the tah/e.] I brought it, thinking I 

might read 3 ’ou a little of it this evening. 

Tesman. 

That was very good of you, Eilert. Hut this 
evening- } [Looking at IBrack ] I don’t quite 

see how we can manage it- ^ 

€ 

Lovborg. 

Well then, some other time There is no hurry. 

Brack. 

I must tell you, Mr Lovhoig—there is a little 
gathering at my house this evening—mainly la 
honour of Tesman, you know- 

Lovboro. 

[Loidmg for hu hat ] Oh—then I won’t detain 
you- 

Brack. 

No, but listen—will you not do me the favour 
of joining us ^ 

L0\boro. 

[Cuiilp and decidedly. No, I can’t—thank you 
veiy much. 
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Brack. 

Oh, nonsense—do ! We shall be quite a select 
little circle. And I assure you we shall have a 
* lively time,” as Mrs Hed—as Mrs. Tesman says. 

LdVBORO. 

I have no doubt of it. But nevertheless—— 

Brack. 

And then you might bring your manuscript 
with you, and read it to Tesman at my house. I 
could give you a room to yourselves 

Tksman 

Yes, think of that, Eilert,—why shouldn’t you ? 
Eh? 

» Hedda. 

[hterposing."] But, Tesman, if Mr. Lovborg 
would really ratlicr not! I am sure Mr. Lovborg 
is much more inclined to remain here and have 
supper with me. 

Lovborg. 

[Looking at Aer ] With you, Mrs Tesman ? 

Hedda 

And with Mrs. Pilvsted. 

« LOvboro. 

Ah- [Lightly .1 saw her for a moment 

this inorinng. 

Hedda. 

Did you ? Well, she is coming this evening. 
So you see j’ou are almost bound to remam, Mr. 
Lovborg, or she will have no one to see her home. 
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L6VBORO. 

That's true. Many thanks, Mrs Tesman—in 
that ease 1 i^ill remain. 


Hedda. 

Then I have one or two orders to give the 
servant- 

[Shegoi T lo the hall door and rings. Bkrta 
atlns. Hedda talks lo her in a tvhi'tper, 
and points towards the inner room. Berta 
nuds and goes out again. 


Tesman. 

[^At the same time, to Lovooro ] Tell me, Eilert 
—IS it tins new subjeet— the future—that you are 
going to lecture about ? 


Yes 


I^OVBORO. 




Tesman. 

They told me at the bookseller's that you are 
going to deliver a course of lectures tins autumn. 


Lovboro 

That IS my intention I hope you won’t take 
it ill, Tesnia n. 

Tesman. 

Oh no, not in the least' But-? 

% 

Lovboro. , 

I can quite understand that it must be disagree¬ 
able to you, 

Tesman. 

[Cast do7vn.'\ Oh, I can't expect you, out of 
consideration for me, to- 
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LfiVDORO. 

Hul 1 shall wait till you have received your 
appointment. 

'1'esman. 

Will you wait? Yes but—yes but—are you not 
going to comjiete with me ? Eh ? 

LbvBono. 

No ; it is only the moral victory I care for. 

Tesman. 

Why, bless me—then Aunt Julia was right after 
all ! Oh yes—I knew it ! Hedda ! Just fancy 
—Eilert Lovborg is not going to stand in our way! 

Heuda. 

, [CttH/y.] Our way? Fray leave me out of 
the question ' 

[.S’Ac goes up ton-ards Ike inner room, mhere 
Fji-'rta placing a tray ti'itk decanters 
and glasses on the table. Hkdda nods 
appniual, and comes funvoid again. 
Hkhta goes out. 

Tesman 

[At the same time ] And you, Judge Hrack— 
what do you say to this ? Eh } 

Brack 

* Well, I Seay that a moral victory—h’ra—may be 
all very fine- 

Tesman 

Yes, certainly. But all the same- 

Hedda. 

[Looking at Te.sman with a cold smile.\ You 
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stand there looking as if you were thunder¬ 
struck— 

Tesman. 

Yes—so I am—I almost think- 


Brack. 

Don’t you see, Mrs, I'esman, a thunderstorm 
lias just passed over ? 

Hedda, 

[Pointing towards the inner room ] Will you not 
take a glass of cold punch, genlleiuen ? 

Brack. 

[Looking at hts wo/tA.] A stirrup-cup f Yes, it 
wouldn’t come amiss. 

Tesman • 

A capital idea, Hedda ' Just the thing ' Now 
that the weight has been taken off my mind- 

Hedda 

Will you not join them, Mr Lovborg? 

LbVBORO. 

[With a gesture of refu-snl.^ No, thank you. 
Nothing for me. 

Brack 

Why bless me—cold punch is surely not poison. 

Lovboro 

Perhaps not for every one. 


Hedda. 

I will keep Mr. Lovborg company in the 
meantime. 
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I'ksman. 

Yes, yes, Iletlda dear, do. 

[lU and Biiack go into ike inner room, 
*eai themselves, drtnk punch, smoke 
agn reties, and carry on a lively conversa¬ 
tion during mhat Jollbws. Eilcrt L6v- 
Boao remains standing beside the stove. 
Heoda goes to the rvnting-table. 

Hedda. 

[Raising her voice a. little'] Do you care to 
look at some photographs, Mr. Ldvhorg ? You 
know Tesman and 1 made a tour in the Tyrol on 
our way home ? 

[She takes up an album, and places it on 
the table beside the sofa, in the further 
corner of which she seats herself Eilert 
Lovborg approaches, stops, and looks at 
her. Then he takes a chair and seats him¬ 
self to her left, with his back towards the 
inner room. 

Hedda. 

[Opening the album.] Do you see this range of 
mountains, Mr. Lovborg^ It's the Ortler group. 
Tesman has written tlie name underneath. Here 
It is: " The Ortler gioup near Meran.” 

Lovboro. 

*[Who has never taken his eyes off her, says softly 
und slowly .] Hedda—Gabler ! 

Hedda. 

[Glancing hastily at him.] Ah ! Hush ' 

Lovborq 

[Repeals sojlly.] Hedda Gabler I 
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Heppa 

\tjWiktng at the album 1 That whs my name in the 
ola days—when we two knew each other. 

LdVBono 

And 1 must teach myself never to say Hedda 
Gabler again—never, as long as 1 live. 

Hedda. 

[Still turning over the pages.] Yes, you must. 
And I think you ought to practise in time. The 
sooner the better, I should say. 

Lovboho 

[/n a tone of indignation ] Hedda Gabler mar¬ 
ried ? And married to—George Tesman ' 

Hedda 

Yes—so the world goes. 

Ldvboro. 

Oh, Hedda, Hedda—how could you^ throw 
yourself away ' 

Hedda 

[Ljooks sharply at him.] What ^ I can’t allow 
this ! 

LdVBORO. 

What do you mean ? 

[Tesman comes into the room and goes 
tofvards the sofa. 

H edda. 

[Hears him coming and says in an indtfereni tone.] 
And this is a view from the Val d’Ampezzo, Mr. 

. * He uses the iamUia. du. 
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Lovborg. .hist look nt titese peaks! [Looibt 
affectvmateijf up at Tksman ] What’s the name 
of these curious peaks, dear ^ 

Tesman. 

Let me see Oli, those are the Dolomites. 


Hedua. 


Yes, that’s it !— 
lajvborg. 


Those are the Dolomites, Mr. 


Tesman. 


Hedda dear,—I only wanted to ask whether 1 
sliouldn’t bring you a little punch after all ? For 
yourself at any rate—eh 


Hedda. 

Yes, do, please ; and perhaps a few biscuits. 


No cigarettes ? 
No. 


Tesman. 

Hedda. 


Tesman. 


Very wt 11 

[lie goes inio the inner room and oul to 
the rigid. Brack stis m Ike inner room, 
and keeps an eye from time to time on 
Hedda and Lovborg 


Lovboho. 

[Sq/l/y, as before ] Answer me, Hedda—how 
could you go and do this 

Hedda. 

[Apparently absorbed in the alburn.^ If you con¬ 
tinue to say du to me I won’t talk to you. 
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LOvboro 

May I not say du even when we are alone ? 


Hedda. 

No. You may think it; but you mustn’t say 
it. 

Lovboro. 

All, I uncierstand It is an offence against 
George Tesnian, whom you^—love. 


Hedda. 

[Glances at him and froiZ/v] 
idea * 


Lovboro. 

You don't love him then ! 


Love ^ What an 


Hedda 

But 1 won’t hear of any sort of unhnthfulness. 
Remember that. 

Lovboro. 

Hedda—answer me one thing- 


Hedda 


Hush ! 

[Tesman enters nnth a small tray J'rom the 
inner room 


Tesman. 

Here you are ! Isn't this tempting ^ 

[lie puts the tray on the table. 


Hedda 

WTiy do you bring it yourself 1 

From this jjoini onward Lbvborg uses the formal De. 
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Tesman. 

[Filling the glasses.'] Because 1 think it’s such 
fun to wait upon y^ouj Hedda. 


. Hedda. 

But you have poured out two glasses. Mr. 
Lovborg said he wouldn’t have any- 


Tesman, 

No, but Mrs. Elvsted will soon be here, won’t 
she ? 


Hedda. 

Yes, by-the-bye—Mrs. Elvsted 


Tesman. 

Had you forgotten her ? Eh ? 

Hedda. 

We were so absorbed in these photographs. 

{ Shows him a picture.] Do you remember this 
ittle village ? 

Tesman. 

Oh, it’s that one just below the Brenner Pass. 
It was there we passed the mght- 


Hedda. 

-and met that lively party of tourists. 

^ Tesman. 

Yes, that was the place. Fancy—if we could 
only have had you with us, Eilert! Eh ^ 

[He returns to the mtver room and sds beside 
Brack. 

Lovboro. 

Answer me this one thing, Hedda- 

X G 
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Hedda. 

WeU? 

I^VBORG. 

Was there no love in your friendship for «i6 
either? Not a spark—not a tin^e of love ii) 
it? 

Hedda. 

I wonder ii there was ? To me it seems as 
though we were two good comrades—two 
thoroughly intimate friends You 

especially were frankness itself. 

LOvboro. 

It was you that made me so. 

Hedda. 

As I look back upon it all, 1 think there was 
really something beautiful, something fascinatiitg 
—something daring—in—in that secret intimacy 
—that comradeship which no living creature so 
much as dreamed of. 


LhVBORO. 

Yes, yes, Hedda ! Was there not ?—When I 
used to come to your ftther’s in the afternoon— 
and the General sat over at the window reading 
his papers—with his back towards us- 

IIedd^. 

Anti we two on the corner sofa- 

LhVBORO. 

Always with the same illustrated paper before 
us- 


Hedda. 

For want of an album, yes. 
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Lovboro. 

Yea, Hedda, and when I made my confessions 
to you—told you about niyself, tiiings that at that 
time no one else knew! There I would sit and 
■, tell you of my escapades—my days and nights of 
devilment. Oh, Hedda—what was the power in 
^you that forced me to confess these things ? 

H EDDA. 

Do you think it was any power in me ? 

Lovboro. 

How else can I explain it ? And all those— 
those roundabout questions you used to put to 
me- 

Hedda. 

Which you understood so particularly well- 

Lovborg. 

How could you sit and question me like that f 
Question me quite frankly- 

Hedda. 

In roundabout terms, please observe. 

Lovboro. 

Yes, but frankly nevertheless Cross-question 
me about—all that sort of tiling ^ 

Hedda. 

And how could you answer, Mr. Lovborg ? 

Lovboro 

Yes, that is just what I can't understand — in 
looking back U]>on it. But tell me now, Hedda— 
was there not love at the bottom of oair fneud- 
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ship ? On your side, did you not feel as though 
you might purge my stains away—if I made you 
my confessor ? Was it not so ? 

Hedoa. 

NOf not quite. 

LdVBORO. 

What was your motive, then? 

Hedda. 

Do you think it quite incomprehensible that a 
young girl—when it can be done—without any 
one knowing- 

LbVBORO. 

Well? 

Hedda. 

-should be glad to have a peep, now and, 

then, into a world which- 


Lovboro. 

Which-? 


about ? 


Hedda 

which she is forbidden to know anything 

Lovboro. 


So that was it ? 


Hedda. 

Partly. Partly—I almost think. 


L0\BORn. 

Comradeship in the thirst for life. But why 
should not tha*-, at any rate, have continued ? 


Hedda 

The fault was yours. 
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LttvBORa. 

It was you that broke with me. 

Hedda, 

\ es, when our friendship threatened to develop 
into something more serious. Shame upon you, 
Eilert Lovborg! How could you think of wrong¬ 
ing your—your frank comrade ? 

I.<0VB0RO. 

[Clenching his hands.^ Oh, why did you not 
carry out your threat ? Why did you not shoot 
me down ? 

Hedda. 

Because I have such a dread of scandal. 

LOvboro. 

Yes, Hedda, you are a coward at heart. 

Hedda. 

A terrible coward. [Changing her tone.'\ But 
it was a lucky thing for you And now you have 
found ample consolation at the Elvsteds’. 

Lovuorg. 

1 know what Thea has confided to you. 

Hedda. 

*’ And perhaps you have confided to her some¬ 
thing about us 

LbVBORO. 

Not a word. She is too stupid to understand 
anything of that sort. 

Hedda. 

Stupid ? 
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Lcvborg. 

She stupid about matters of that sort. 

Hbdda. 

And I am cowardly. \Bends over towards him, 
tvdhoui looking him in the face, and says more softly :] 
But now 1 will confide something to you. 

Lovboro. 

\fiagerly.'\ Well } 

Hedda. 

The fact that I dared not shoot you down-—— 

Lovboro. 

Yea! 

Hedda. 

-that was not ray most arrant cowardice—* 

that evening. 

l^VBORO. 

YLooks at her a moment, understands, and whispers 
passionately^ Oh, Hedda ! Hedtla Oabler! Now 
1 begin to see a hidden reason beneath our com¬ 
radeship! You ‘ and I-! After all, then, it 

was your cra\Tng for life- 

Hedda. 

\Softly, with a sharp glance,^ Take care ! Believe 
nothing of the sort I 

[ TwtUght has begun to fall. The hall dobr 
is opened from without by Berta. 

Hedda. 

[Clc..ej the album with a bang and calls smilingly :] 
Ah, at last! My daning Thea,—come along ! 

■ In this speech be once more sajs du , Hedda addresses 
h^m tbroneJbout as 
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M ns. Elvstkd enters from the kali She is in evening 
dress. The door is closed behind her. 

Hedda. 

[On the sofa, stretches out her arms towards Aer.] 
My sweet Thea—you can’t think how I have been 
longing for you! 

[M ns. Elvsted, in passing, exchanges slight 
salutations with the gentlemen in the inner 
room, then goes up to Ike table and gives 
Hkdua her hand. Kilert Lovboro has 
risen. He and M rs Elvste d greet each 
oilier with a silent nod. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

Ought I to go in and talk to your husband for a 
moment ^ 

Hedda. 

Oil, not at all. Leave those two alone. They 
will soon be going 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Are they going out 

Hedda. 

Yes, to a supper party. 

M RS. Elvsted. 

^Quickly, to LOvbobo ] Not you? 
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Hedda. 


Mr Ldvborg remains with us. 
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Mrs. Elvsted. 

\Takes a chair and is about to seat herself at kis 
«u/e.] Oh, how nice it is here ' 

Hboda. 

No, thank you, my little Thea ! Not there! 
You’ll be good enough to come over here to me. 
I will sit between you. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, just as you please. 

[iSAe goes round the table and seats herself 
on the sofa on Hedda’s right. LbvBoaa 
re-seats himself on his chair. 

LOvboro. 

[After a short pauses to Hedda.] Is not sl#j 
lovely to look at ? 

Hedda. 

[Lightly stroking her Aoir.] Only to look at } 

LOvborg. 

Yes. For we two—she and I—we are two real 
comrades. We have absolute faith in each other ; 
so we can sit and talk with perfect frankness- 

Hedda. 

Not round about, Mr. Lovborg? ^ 

LOvboro. 

Well- 

Mrs Elvsted. 

[Softly clinging close to Hedda ] Oh, how happy 
I am, Hedda ! For, only think, he says 1 have 
inspireri him loo 
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Heoda. 

[Looks at her rvilh a smileJ] Ah ! Does he saj 
that, dear ? 

LOvboro. 

And then she is so brave, Mrs. Tesman! 

Mrs. El VST ED 
Good heavens—am I brave ? 

LdVBORO. 

* 

Exceedingly—where your comrade is concerned. 

Hbdda. 

Ah yes—courage ! If one only had that! 

Lovborg. 

What then ? What do you mean ? 

Hedda. 

Then life would perhaps be liveable, after all. 
With a sudden change of lone ] But now, my dearest 
rhea, you really must have a glass of cold puncli. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

No. thanks—I never take anything of that kind. 

Hedda. 

V 

Well then, you, Mr. Lovborg. 

Lovborg. 

Nor I, thank you. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

No, he doesn’t either 
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H BDDA. 

[Looks jixedly at Aim.] But if I say you shall ? 

Lovboro. 

It would be no use. 


Hedda. 

[Laugh%ng.'\ Then I, poor creature, have no sort 
of power over you ? 

LOvboro. 

Not in that respect 


Hedda. 

But seriously, I think you ought to—for your 
own sake. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 
Why, Hedda-! 


How so ? 


LOvboro. 

Hedda. 


Or rather on account of other people. 


Indeed ? 


Lovboro, 

Hedda. 


Otherwise people might be apt to suspect that 
—in your heart of hearts—you did not feel quite 
secure—quite confident in yourself. » 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Soflli/.] Oh please, iledda- 

Lovboro. 

People may suspect what they like—for the 
Ijresent, 
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Mbs. Elvsted. 

[Joyfully.'\ Yes, let them ! 

Hedda. 

I saw it plainly in Judge Brack’s face a moment 
ago. 

I^VBORO. 

What (lid you see ^ 

Hedda, 

His contemptuous smile, when you dared not 
go with them into the inner room. 


LhVBORG. 

Dared not } Of course 1 preferred to stop here 
and talk to you. 

• Mrs. Elvsted. 

What could be more natural, Hedda } 


Hedda. 

But the Judge could not guess that. And I saw, 
too, the way he smiled and glanced at Tesman 
when you dared not accept his invitation to this 
wretched little supper-party of his. 


LhVBORO. 

Dared not ' Do you say I dared not ? 

Hedda. 

I don’t say so. But that was how Judge Brack 
fliderstood it. 

LfiVBOUO. 

Well, let him. 

Hedda. 

Then you are not going with them ? 
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L5VBORO. 

I will stay here with you and Thea.' 

Mrs. Elv^ted. 

t 

Yes, Hedda—how can you doubt that ? 

Hedda. 

\Smiles and nods approvingly to LOvborg.] Firm as 
a rock! Faithful to your principles, now and for 
ever ! Ah, that is how a man should be ! [Turns 
to Mrs Elvsted and caresses her.] Well now, what 
did 1 tell you, when you came to us this morning 
in such a state of distraction- 

LdVBORO. 

[-Sw/Timed.] Distraction! 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Terri/led ] Hedda—oh Hedda-! 

Hedha. 

You can see for yourself! You haven't the 

slightest reason to be in such mortal terror- 

[InleiTuphng herselfJ] There! Now we can all 
three enjoy ourselves! 

Lovborq. 

[Who has^ven a start.^ Ah—what is all this, 
Mrs. Tesraan ? • 

Mrs. Elvsted 

Oh my God, Hedda ! What are you saying ? 
What are you doing ? 

Hedda. 

Don’t get excited ' That horrid Judge Brack 
^ la sitting watching you. 
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L5YBORO. 

So she was in mortal terror' On my account! 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

.. [Softly and piteously.^ Oh, Hedda—now you have 
ruined everything ! 

Lovboro. 

[Liooks fixedly at her for a moment. His face it 
distorted ] So that was my comrade’s frank con¬ 
fidence in me ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 


[Implonngly ] Oh, my dearest friend—only let 
me tell you- 

Lovbohq. 

[Takes one o f the glasses of punch, raises it to his 
lips, and soys in a low, husky voice.] Your health, 
'Aea ' 

[He empties the glass, puis it down, and 
takes the second. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Softly.] Oh, Hedda, Hedda—how could you 
do this ? 

Hedda. 

/ do it i* / ? Are you crazy ? 

Lovborg. 

Here’s to your health too, Mrs. Tesman. Thanks 
fortlie truth Hurrah for the truth I 

[lie empties the glass and ts about to re-Jill it. 

Hedda. 

[I^ays her hand on his arm.] Come,come—no more 
for the present. Remember you are going out to 
supper. 
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No, no, no 


Mrs. Elvsted. 


Hedda. 

flush ! They are sitting watching you. 


LdVBORO. 

[Putting down the glass,^ Now. Thea—tell me 
the truth—— 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes. 

Lovboro 

Did your husband know that you had come 
after me ? 

Mrs Elvsted. 

[Wringing her hands.] Oh, Hedda—do you hear 
what he is asking ? , 

LOvboro. 

Was it arranged hetw'een you nnd him that you 
were to come to town and look alter me.? Perhaps 
it was the Sheriff himself that urged you to come ? 
Aha, my dear—no doubt he wanted my help in his 
office ' Or was it at the card-table tliat he missed 
me ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Sojlly, in agony ] Oh, Lovborg, Lovborg-! 


LbVBORO. • 

[•SeiaM a glass and is on the point of filling it ] 
Here’s a glass for the old Sheriff too ' 


Hedda. 

[Preventing him ] No more just now. Remember, 
you have to read your manuscript to Tcsman. 
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Lovboro. 

[ Calmly, putting domn the glass.^ It was stupid 
of me ail this, Thea—to take it in this way, I 
mean. Don’t be an^ry with me, my dear, dear 
. comrade. You shall sde—both you and the others 
—that if I - was fallen once—now I have risen 
agami Thanks to you, Thea. 

Mrs Elvstkd. 

\RadtaHl with joy. ^ Oh, heaven be praised-! 

[Brack has in the meantime looked at kit 
natch. He and Tesman nse and come 
into the drawing-room. 

Brack. 

[Takes hisksd and overcoat.^ Well, Mrs. Tesman, 
^ur time has come. 

Hedda. 

1 suppose it has, 

LttVBORG. 

[Rising.^ Mine too. Judge Brack. 


it 


Mrs Elv.sted 

[Sojlly and imploringly.^ Oh, Lovborg, don’t d« 

I 

Hedda, 

[Pinching her am.] They can hear you ! 

Mrs Elvsted 

[With a suppressed shnek.] Ow ' 


Lovborg. 

[To Brack.] You were good enough to invite 
me 
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Brai.k . 

Well, are you coining after all ? 

Lovborg. 

Yes, many thanks. 

Brack. 

I'm delighted- 

LbVBORO. 

[To Tesm^n, pulling the parcel of MS. in hts 
pocket.'\ I should like to show you one or two 
things before I send it to the printers. 

Tesman. 

Fancy—that will be delightful. But, Iledda 
dear, how is Mrs, Elvsted to get home ? Eh ? 

Hedda. 

Oh, that can be managed somehow. 

Lovboiig 

[Looking towards the ladies.^ Mrs. Elvsted.^ Of 
course. I'll come again and fetch iier. [Approach¬ 
ing ] At ten or thereabouts, Mrs. Tesman ? Will 
that do.^ 

H EDDA. 

Certainly. That will do capitally. 

Tesman. 

Well, then, that’s all right. But you must not 
expect me so early, Hedda. 

Hedda. 

Oh, you may stop as long—as long as ever you 
please. 
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Mrs. Elvsted. 

to conceal her anxiety.^ Well then^ Mr. 
Lovborg—1 shall remain here until you come. 

Lovboro. 

[With his hat in his handJ] Pray do, Mrs. 
El vsted. 

Brack. 

And now off goes the excursion train, gentle¬ 
men ! I hope we shall have a lively time, as a 
certain fair lady puts it. 

Hedda. 

Ah, if only the fair lady could be present un¬ 
seen—— ! 

Brack. 

* Why unseen ? 

Hedda. 

In order to hear a little of your liveliness at 
first hand. Judge Brack. 

Brack. 

[Laugking.’\ I should not advise the fair lady 
to try it. 

Tesman. 

[A Iso laughing."] Come, you’re a nice one 
Hedda 1 Fancy that! 

Brack. 

Well, good-bye, good-bye, ladies. 

LOvboro. 

[Bowing.] About ten o'clock, then. 

[Brack, LOvboro, and Tesman go out by 
the halt door. At the same time, Berta 

• H 


E 
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enters from the inner room with a UgJded 
lamp, which she places on the drawing¬ 
room table ; she goes out by the way she 
came. 

Mrs. Elvbtbd. 

[Who has risen and is wandering restlessly about 
the room.] Hedda—Hedda—what will come of 
all this } 

Hedda. 

At ten o'clock—he will be here. I can see 
him already—with vine-leaves in his hair—flushed 
and fearless- 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh, I hope he may. 

Hedda. , 

And then, you see—then he will have regained 
control over himself. Then he will be a free man 
for all his days. 

Mrs. Klvsted. 

Oh God I—if he would only come as you sec him 
now ! 

Hedda. 

He will come a.s I see him—so, and not other¬ 
wise ! [Rises and approaches Thea ] You may 
doubt him as long as you please; 1 believe mhim. 
And now we will ^- 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

You have some hidden motive in this, Hedda ! 

4 

Hedda. 

Yes, I have. I want for once in my life to have 
power to mould a human destiny. 
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Mrs. £lvstbo. 

Have you not the power i 

Hedda. 

’ 1 have not—and have never had it. 

Mrs. Elvsteix 

Not your husband’s ? 

Hedda. 

Do you think that is worth the trouble? (>h, 
if you could only understand how poor 1 am. And 
fate has made jou so rich ! [Clasps her passion¬ 
ately in her arms ] I think I must burn your hair 
off', after all. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

• Let me go ! Let me go! I am afraid of you, 
Hedda! 

Berta. 

[In the middle doorway.\ Tea is laid in the 
dining-room, ma’am. 

Hedda. 

Very well. We are coming. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

No, no, no ' I would rather go home alone I 
At once ! 

* Hedda. 

Nonsense ! First you shall have a cup of tea, 
you little stupid. And then—at ten o’clock— 
Eilert LCvborg will be here—with vine-leaves in 
his hair 

[«SAa drags Mrs. Elvsted almost by force 
towards the middle doorway. 



ACT THIRD. 

The room at the Tesmans’, The curtains are drawn 
over the middle doorway, and also over the glass 
door. The lamp, half turned donm, and with a 
shade over it, is burning on the table. In the 
stove, the door of which stands open, there has 
been a fire, which is now nearly burnt out. 

Mrs. Elvsted^ wrapped in a large shawl, and with 
her feet upon a foot-rest, sits close to the stove, 
sum back in the arm-chair. Hedda^ fully 
dressed, lies sleeping upon the sofa, with a sofa- 
blanket over her. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Afler a pause, suddenly sits up in her chair, and 
Ustens eagerly. Then she sinks back again wearily, 
moaning to herself Not yet!—Oh God—oh God 
—not yet! 

Berta slips cautiously in by the hall door. She has a 

letter in her hand. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Turns and whispers eagerly Well—has any 
one come ? 

Berta. 

[iSo/lfy.] Yes, a girl has just brought this letter. 
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Mrs. Elvstkd. 

\Q,uicklyt holding out her hand.} A letter ! Give 
it to me i 

Berta. 

No, it’s for Dr. Tesman, ma’am. 

Mrs. Elvbtbd. 

Oh, indeed. 

Berta. 

It was Miss Tesman’s servant that brought it. 
I’ll lay it here on the table. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, do. 

Berta. 

[Laying donm the letter.} I think 1 had belter put 
out the lamp. It’s smoking. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, put it out. It must soon be daylight 


now. 


Bh RTA. 

[Putting out the lamp} It is daylight already. 


ma am. 


Mr.s. Elvsted. 

Yes, broad day ! And no one come back 


ye 


be. 


* Berta. 

Lord bless you, ma’am—I guessed howitwoulo 


You guessed ? 


Mrs. Elvsted. 


Berta 


Yes, when I saw that a certain person had come 
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back to town—and that he went oflF with tliem. 
For we've heard enough about that gentleman 
before now. 

Mrs. Elvbted. 

Don't speak so loud. You will waken Mrs. Tea¬ 
man. 

Berta. 

[Looks torvards the sofa and No, no—let 

her sleep, poor thing. Shan’t 1 put some wood 
on the fire ? 

Mas. Elvsted. 

Thanks, not for me. 

Berta 

Oh, very well. 

[«S'Ae goes eojily out hy the hall doo^. 

Hedda. 

r/r wakened hy the shutting of the door, and looks 
ftp.] What’s that-? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

It was only the servant- 


Hedda. 

[Looking about her.] Oh, we’re here-! Yes, 

now I remember. erect upon the sofa, stretches 

herself, and rubs her ^es.J What o’clock 'is it, 
Thea ? 

Mas. Elvsted. 


[Lxioks ai her watch.] It’s past seven. 


Hedda. 

When did Tesman come home ? 
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Mrs. Elvsted. 
He has not come. 


Hedda. 

* Not come home yet.> 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[7?*«ng.] No one has come. 

Hedda. 

Think of our watching and waiting here till 
four in the morning- ^ 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[ Wringing her hands.^ And howl watched and 
waited ior him ! 

Hedda. 

[ Yanms, and says with her hand before her mouth ] 
Well well—we might have spared ourselves the 
trouble. 

Mrs Elvsted. 

Did you get a little sleep ? 

, Hedda. 

Oh yes; I believe I have slept pretty well 
Have you not ? 

Mrs. Elvsted 

Not for a moment. I couldn’t, Hedda !—not 
to save my life. 

Hedda. 

\Rues and goes towards her.'] There there there! 
There’s nothing to be so alarmed about. I under¬ 
stand (juite well what has happened. 
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Mas. ELvarcD. 

Well, what do you think ? Won’t you tell mei* 

Hedda. 

Why, of course it has been a very late affair at 
Judge Brack’s- 

Mrs, Elvsted. 

Yes, yes—that is clear enough. But all the 
same- 

Hedda. 

And then, you see, Tesman hasn’t cared to come 
home and ring us up in the middle of the night. 
[I^augkingl] Perhaps he wasn't inclined to show 
himself either—immediately after a jollification. 

Mas. Elvsted. 

But in that case—where can he have gone ? 

Hedda. 

Of course he has gone to his Aunts’ and slept 
there. They have his old room ready for him. 

Mrs. Elvsted, 

No, he can't be with them ; for a letter has just 
come for him from Miss Tesman. There it lies. 

Hedda. 

Indeed f [Looks at the address.^ Why yes, it’s 
addressed in Aunt Julia’s own hand. Well then, 
he has remained at Judge Brack’s. And as for 
Eilert Lovborg—he is sitting, with vine leaves in 
his hair, reading his manuscript. 
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Mrs. Ei.vsted. 

Oh Hedda, you are just saying things you don’t 
believe a bit. 

Hedda, 

You really are a little blockhead, Thea. 

M Rs Elvsted. 

Oh yes, I suppose I am. 

Hedda. 

And how mortally tired you look. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, I am mortally tired. 

Hedda. 

Well then, you must do as I tell you. You must 
go into my room and lie down for a little while. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh no, no—I shouldn’t be able to sleep. 

Hedda. 

I am sure you would. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Well, but your husband is certain to come soon 
not?^; and then I want to know at once- 

Hedda. 

I shall take care to let you know when he 
comes, 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Do you promise me, Hedd^ ? 
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Hrdda. 

Yes, rely upon me. Just you go in and have a 
sleep in the meantime, 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Thanks; then I'll try to. 

[<S/te goes off through the inner room. 

[Hedda goes up to the glass door and draws 
hack the •curtains. The broad dajflighi 
streams into the room. Then she takes a 
UUle hand-glass from the writing-table, 
looks at herself in tt, and arranges her 
hair. Next she goes to the hall door and 
presses the bell-button. 

Berta presently appears at the hall door, 

Berta. 

Did you want anything, ma'am > 

Hedda. 

Yes j you must put some more wood in the stove. 
1 am shivering. 

Berta. 

Bless me—I’ll make up the fire at once. 
rakes the embers together and lays a piece of wood 
upon them y then stops and Ustens.'\ That was a 
ring at the front door, ma’am. 

Hedda. 

Then go to the door. I will look after the fire. 

Berta. 

It’ll soon burn up. 

[tVAe goes out by the hall door. 

[Hedda kneels on the foot-rest and lays 
seme more piecee of wood in the stove. 
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After a short pause, George Tesman enters from 
the hall. He hoks tired and rather serious. He 
steals on tiptoe towards the middle doorway and 
is about to slip through the curtains. 

Hedda. 

[At the stove, without looking up ] Good morning. 

Tesman. 

[Tums,'\ Hedda! [Approaching her,"] Good 
heavens—are you up so early ? Eh ? 

Hedda. 

Yes, I am up very early this morning. 

Tesman. 

And I never doubted you were still sound asleep. 
Fancy that, Hedda ' 

Hedda. 

Don't speak so loud. Mrs. Elvsted is resting 
in my room. 

Tesman. 

Has Mrs. Elvsted been here all night ? 

Hedda 

Yes, since no one came to fetch her. 

Tesman. 

Xh, to be sure. 

Hedda. 

\Closes the door of the stove and rises ] Weil, did 
you enjoy yourselves at Judge Brack’s ^ 

Tesman. 

Have you been anxious about me ^ Eh ? 
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Hedda. 

No, I should never think of bein^ anxious. But 
I asked if you luid enjoyed yourself, 

Tesman. 

Oh yes,—for once in a way. Especially the 
beginning of the evening; for then Eilert read 
me part of his book. We arrived more than an 
nour too early—fancy that! And Brack had all 
sorts of arrangements to make—so Eilert read to 
me. 

Hedda. 

[Seating herself by the table on the rtg/d.] Well ? 
Tell me, then- 

Tesman. 

[Sitting on a footstool near thestove.'l Oh Hedda, 
you can’t conceive what a book that is going to 
be ! I believe it is one of the most remarkable 
things that have ever been written. Fancy that! 

Hedda. 

Yes yes ; I don’t care about that- 

Tesman. 

I must make a confession to you, liedda When 
he had finished reading—a horrid feeling came 
over me. 

Hedda. 

A horrid feeling ? 

Tesman. 

I felt jealous of Eilert for having had it in him 
to write such a book. Only think, Hedda ! 

H EDDA. 

Yes, yes, I am thinking ! 
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Tesman. 

And then how pitiful to think that he—with aU 
his gifts—should be irreclaimable, after all. 

* • Hedda. 

I suppose you mean that he has more courage 
than the rest ? 

T ESMAN. 

No, not at all—I mean that he is incapable of 
taking Ins pleasures in moderation. 

Hedda. 

And what came of it all—in the end? 

Tesman. 

Well, to tell the truth, I think it might best bf 
^described as an orgie, Hedda. 

Hedda. 

Had he vine-leaves in his hair ? 

Tesman. 

Vine-leaves? No, I saw nothing of the sort. 
But he made a long, rambling speech in honour 
of tlie woman who had inspired him in his work— 
that was the phrase he used. 

H EDDA. 

Did he name her ? 

Tf<?man. 

No, he didn’t; but I can’t help thinking he 
meant Mrs. Elvsted. You may be sure he did. 

Hedda. 

Well—where did you part from him ? 
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Tesman. 

On the way to town. We broke up—the last 
of us at any rate—all together; and Brack came 
with us to get a breath of fresh air. And then, 
you see, we agreed to take Eilert home; for he 
had had far more than was good for him. 

Hcdda. 

I daresay. 

Tesman. 

But now comes the strange part of it, Hedda ; 
or, I should rather say, the melancholy part of it. 
I declare I am almost ashamed—on Eilert's account 
—to tell >ou- 

Hedda. 

Oh, go on-! 

T ESMAN. 

Well, as we were getting near town, you see, 1 
happened to drop a little behind the others. Only 
for a minute or two—fancy that! 

Hedda. 

Yes yes yes, but-? 

Tesman. 

And then, as 1 hurried after them—what do 
you think 1 found by the wayside ? Eh ? 

Hedda. 

Oh, how should 1 know ! 

Tesman. 

You mustn’t speak of it to a soul, Hedda ! Do 
you hear .' Promise me, for Eilert’s sake. [Tirarvi 
a parcel, Vfrapped in paper, from his coai pocket. \ 
Fancy, dear—I found this. 
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Hedda. 

Is not that the parcel he had with him yesterday r 

Tbsman. 

' • Yes, it is the whole of his precious, irreplaceable 
manuscript! And he had gone and lost it, and 
knew nothing about it. Only fancy, Hedda ' So 
deplorably- 

Hedda. 

But why did you not give him back the parcel 
at once ? 

Tesman 

I didn’t dare to—in the state he was then 
in- 

Hedda 

Did you not tell any of the others that you had 
T)und it ? 

Tesman. 

Oh, far from it ' You can surely understand 
that, for Eilert’s sake, 1 wouldn’t do that. 

Hedda. 

So no one knows that Eilert Lovborg’s manu¬ 
script is in your possession ? 

Tesman. 

No. And no one must know it 

m Hedda 

Then what did you sa} to him afterwards ^ 

Tesman. 

I didn’t talk to him again at all; for when W6 
jfot in among the streets, he and two or three of 
the others gave us the slip and disappeared. 
Fancy that ' 
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Hedda. 

Indeed I They must have taken him home then. 

Tesman. 

Yes, so it would appear. And Brack, too, left us.* ‘ 

Hedda. 

And what have you been doing with yourself 
since ? 

Tesman. 

Well, I and some of the others went home with 
one of the party, a jolly fellow, and took our 
morning coffee with him; or perhaps I should 
rather call it our night coffee—eh ? But now, 
when I have rested a little, and given Eilert, 
poor fellow, time to have his sleep out, I must 
take this back to him. 

Hedda, 

[Holds out her hand for the pa4:ket.'\ No—don’t 
give it to him ' Not in such a hurry, I mean. 
Let me read it first. 

T ESM AN 

No, my dearest Hedda, 1 mustn’t, 1 really 
mustn’t. 

Hedda. 

You must not ? 

Tesman. 

m 

No—for you can imagine what a state of des¬ 
pair he will be m when he wakens and misses the 
manuscript. He has no copy of it, you must know! 
He told me sp. 

Hedda. 

[Looking searchingly at htm.l Can such a thing 
not be reproduced ? Written over again ? 
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Tesman. 

No, I don’t think that would be possible. For 
the inspiration, you see- 

Heoda. 

Yes, yes—I suppose it depends on that 


[Lightbi.'^ But, by-the-bye—here is a letter for 
you. 

Tesman. 

Fancy-! 

Hedda, 

[Handing ii to Atm.] It came early this morn¬ 
ing. 

Tesman. 

It’s from Aunt .Tuba! What can it be? [lie 
the packet on the other JooiUool, opens the lelicr, 
runs his eye through it, and Jmups vp ] t)h, Hedda 
—she says that poor Aunt Rina is dying ' 

Hedda. 

Well, we were prepared for that. 

Tesman 

And that if I want to see her again, 1 must 
make haste. I’ll run in to them at once. 

Hedda 

[Snjjpressing a smile ] Will you run ? 


^ESM^N 

Oh, my dearest Hedda—if you could only nuake 
up your mind to come with me! Just think ' 

Hedda. 

and says wearily, repealing the idea ] No, 
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no, don't ask me. I will not look upon sickness 
and death. 1 loathe all sorts of ugliness. 

Tesman. 

Well, well, then-! [B-ustling around ] My 

hat-? My overcoat-? Oh, in the 

hall-. I do hope I mayn’t come too late, 

I ledda ! Eh } 

Heoda. 

Oh, if you run- 

[Berta appears at the hall doo - 

Berta. 

Judge Brack is at the door, and wishes to know 
'S he may come in. 

Tfsman. ^ 

Al this lime No, I can’t possibly see him. 


f lirnnA 

But I can. [7b Bi kta] Ask Judge Brack to 
ctune in. [Berta goes out, 

Hkdda. 

[Quu/Jjj, whisperiv^ ] The parcel, Tesman ! 

(.Sbc inatches it up from the stool. 

Tesman. 

Yes, give it to me * 

Hedda. 

No, no, I will keep it till you come hack 

[/SAe goes to the writing table and places ft 
in the bookcase, I'esman stands in a 
Jluri-y of hastcy and cannot get hts gloves 
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Judge Brack enters from the halL 

Hedoa. 

[iS^oddingto him.] You are an early bird, I must 
say. 

Brack. 

Yes, don’t you think so? [To Tesman.] Are 
you on the more, too ? 

Tesman. 

Yes, 1 must rush off to my aunts*. Fancy— 
the invalid one is lying at death’s door, poor 
creature. 

Brack. 

Dear me, i.s she indeed > Then on no account 
Kit me detain you. At such a critical moment— - 

Tesman. 

Yes, I must really rush- Good-bye ' Good¬ 
bye ' [lie hastens out by the hall door. 


Hedda. 

[Approaching ] You seem to have made a 
particularly lively ni^ht of it at your rooms, Judge 
Brack. 

Brack. 

I assfiPe'^you I have not had my clothes off, Mrs 

Hedda. 


Hedda, 

Not you, either 


Brack 

No, as you may see But wliat has Tesman 
been telling you of the night’s adventures ? 
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Hedda. 

Oh, some tiresome story. Only that they went 
and had coffee somewhere or other. 


Brace. 

I have heard about that coffee-party already, 
Eilert Lovborg w as not with them, I fancy ? 


Hedda. 

No, they had taken him home before that. 


Tesman too^ 


Brack. 


Hedda. 

No, but some of the others, he said. 


Brack. 

[5/rt7/?ng] George Tesman is really an ingenu¬ 
ous creature. Mis, Hedda 


Hedda. 

Yes, heaven knows he is. Then is there some¬ 
thing behind all this } 

Brack. 

Yes, perhaps there may be. 


Hedda. 

Well then, sit down, my dear Judge, and tell 
your story in comfort. 

[S/ic seah herseff to the left of the table. 
Bh ack ills near her, at the long suie oj 
the table. 


Now then ? 


Hedda. 
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13 HACK. 

I had special reasons for keeping track of my 
guests—or rather of some of my guests—last 
night. 

• Hedda. 

Of Eilert Lovborg among the rest, perhaps ? 


Frankly—yes. 


Brack. 


Hedda. 

Now you make me really curious 


Brack. 

Do you know where he and one or two of the 
others finished the night, Mrs. Hedda ? 


Hedda 

If it is not quite unmentionable, tell me. 


Brack. 

Oh no, it's not at all unmentionable Well, 
they put in an appearance at a particularly ani¬ 
mated soiree. 

Hedda. 

Of the lively kind ? 

Brack. 

Of very liveliest- 

FIedda. 

Tell me more of this, Judge Brack- 

Brack. 

Lovborg, as well as the others, had been invited 
in advance. I knew all about it. But he had 
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declined the invitation ; for now, as you know, he 
has become a new man. 


Hedda. 

Up at the Elvsteds’, yes. But he went after 
all, then ? 

Brack. 

Well, you see, Mrs. Hedda—unhappily the 
spirit moved him at my rooms last evening- 

Hedda. 

Yes, 1 hear he found inspiration. 

Brack. 

Pretty violent inspiration Well, I fancy that 
alteied his purpose; for we menfolk are uiifortii- 
n.itely not alway.s so hrm m our principles as we* 
ought to be. 

Hedda. 

Oil, I am sure you are an exi-rption, .Judge 
Brat k But as to LOvborg- ^ 

Brack 

To make a long story short—he landed at last 
in Madeniotselle 1 liana’s rooms. 


Hedda, 

Mademoiselle Diana’s ^ 


Brack. 

It was Mademoiselle Diana that was giving the 
soiree, to a select cncle of her admirers and her 
lady friends. 

Hedda. 

Is she a red-haired woman * 
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Brach. 

Precisely. 

Hedda. 

A sort of a—singer ? 

Brack. 

Oh yes—in her leisure moments. And more¬ 
over a mighty huntress—of men—Mrs. Hetlda 
You have no doubt heard of her. Eilert LOvborg 
waa one of her most enthusiastic protectors—in 
the days of his glory 

Hedda. 

And how did all this end f 

Brack. 

Far from amicably, it ajipears. After a most 
tender meeting, they seem to have come to 
blows- 

Hedda. 

Lovborg and she ? 

Brack. 

Yes He accused her or her friends of having 
robbed him. He declared that his pocket-book 
had disappeared—and other things as well. In 
short, he seems to have made a furious disturbance, 

r 

Hedda. 

And what came of it all f 

Brack, 

Tt came to a general scrimmage, in which the 
ladies as well as the gentlemen took part. Fortu¬ 
nately the police at last appeared on the scene. 
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Hedda. 

Tlie police too ? 

Brack. 

Yes. 1 fancy it will prove a costly frolic for^ 
Eilert Lovborg, crazy being that he is, 

Hedda. 

How so ? 

Brack. 

He seems to have made a violent resistance— 
to have hit one of the constables on the head and 
torn tlie coat off his back. So they had to march 
him off to the police-station with the rest. 

Hedda. 

How have you learnt all this ? 

Brack . 

From the police themselves. 

Hedda. 

[Gazing straight heforr her.^ So that is what 
happened. Then he had no vine-leaves in his 
hair. 

Brack. 

Vine-leaves, Mrs. Hedda ? 

Hedda. 

[Changing her tone ] But tell me now,’t/(idge— 
what is your real reason for tracking out Eilert 
LOvborg’s movements so carefully ? 

Brack, 

In the first place, it could not be entirely 
indifferent to me if it should appear in the police- 
court that he came straight from my house. 
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Hedda. 

Will the matter some into court then ? 

Brack. 

Of course. However, I should scarcely have 
troubled so much about that But I thougiit 
that, as a friend of the family, it was my duty to 
supply you and Tesman with a full account of his 
nocturnal exploits. 

Hedda. 

Why so. Judge Brack ? 

Brack. 

Why, because I have a shrewd suspicion that 
he intends to use you as a sort of blind. 

Hedda. 

Oh, how can you think such a thing! 

Brack. 

Good heavens, Mrs. Hedda—we have eyes in 
our head. Mark my words ’ This Mrs. Elvsted 
will be in no hurry to leave town again. 

Hedda. 

Well, even if there should be anything between 
them, I suppose there are plenty of other places 
wher., JaKy could meet. 

Brack. 

Not a single home. Henceforth, as before, 
every respectable house will he closed against 
Eilert LOvborg. 

Hedda. 

And so ought mine to be, you mean ’ 
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Brack. 

Yes. I confess it would be more th.in painful 
to me if this personage were to be made free of 
your house. How supeiHuous, how intrusive, he 
would be, if he were to force his way into — — 


Hedda. 

■ into the triangle ? 

Brack. 

Precisely. It would simply mean thal; I should 
6nd myself homeless. 

Hedda. 

\l.O(>kx at him with a srm/e.] So you want to be 
the one cock in the basket ^—that is your aim. 

Brack. 

[AWj slofuly and lowers kis wace.] Yes, that 
is ray aim And for that 1 will fight—with every 
weajKtn 1 can cominanil 

Hedda. 

er smile vanislung.\ 1 see you are a dangerous 

[lersoii—wlien it comes to the point. 

< 

Brack. 

Do you think so ? 

Hedda. 

I am beginning to think so. And I am exceed¬ 
ingly glad to think—that you have no sort of 
hold over me. 

' ^ Enebte bane i kui\en "—a proverbial saying;. 
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Brack. 

[laughing equivocally ] Well well, Mrs. Hcdda 
—perhaps you are ri^ht there. If I had, whc 
knows what I might be capable of 

Hedda. 

Come come now, Judge Brack ! That sounds 
almost like a threat. 

Brack. 

[Htslng ] Oh, not at all ! I'he triangle, you 
know, ought, if possible, to be spontaneously con¬ 
structed, 

Hedda. 

There 1 agree with you. 

Brack. 

Well, now I have said all 1 had to sav ; and I 
had better be getting bach to town. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Hedda. [He goes towards the glass door 

Hedda. 

[lissing.^ Are you going through the garden ? 

Brack. 

Yes, it's a short cut tor me. 

Hedda. 

And * ken it is a back way, too. 

Brai k. 

Quite so. I have no objection to back ways. 
They may be piquant enough at times. 

Hedda. 

When there is ball practice going on, you mean ^ 
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Brack. 

[/« the doom>ay, laughing to Acr.] Oh, people 
don’t shoot their tame poultry, 1 fancy. 

Hedda. 

[Jlso laughing.'j Oh no, when there is only one 

cock in the basket- 

[Tha/ exchange laughing nods of farewell. 
He goes She closes the door behind 
him. 

[HEi)DA,n;Ao has become quite serious, stands 
fur a moment luoknig out. Presently she 
goes and peeps through the curtain otter 
the middle doorrmy. Then she goes to 
the writing-table, takes LbVBORo’s packet 
out of the bookcase, and is on the point oj 
looking through its contents. Berta is 
heard speaking loudly in the hall. 11 eoda 
turns and listens. Then she hastily locks 
u^the jacket tn the drawer, and lays the 
key on the inkstand 

Eilert LOvboro, with his greatcoat on and kis hat in 
his hand, tears open the hall door. He looks 
somewhat confused and irritated. 

Lovborg. 

\JjOokmg towards the Ao//.] And I tell^j^ou I 
must and will come in ' There' 

[//e closes the door, turns, sees Hedda, at 
once regains his self-control, and boivs. 

Hedda. 

[At the writing tahle.^ Well, Mr. Lovborg, this 
Is rather a late hour to call for Tbea. 
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Lovboro. 

You mean rather an early hour to call on you. 
Pray pardon me. 

Heuda. 

How do you know that she is still here P 

LOvbobo, 

They told me at her lodgings that she had 
been out all night. 

Hedda. 

[Goiag to the o^^al tahlr.] Did you notice any¬ 
thing about the people of the house when they 
said that P 

LOvboro. 

[Looks viquinngly at ker.'\ Notice anything 
about them } 

Hedda. 

1 mean, did they seem to think it odd P 

LovBono 

[Suddenly understanding ] Oh yes, of course I 
I am dragging her down with me ! However, I 
didn’t notice anything —1 suppose Tesinan is not 
up yet 

Hedda. 

No—I think not- 


Loviioro. 
When did he come home ? 

H edda. 

Very late. 

Lovboro. 
Did he tell you anything ? 
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Hedda. 

Yes, I gathered that you had had an exceed- 
ingly jolly evening at Judge Brack’s. 

L()tboxo. 

Nothing more ? 

Hedda. 

F don’t think so However, I was so dread¬ 
fully sleepy- 

M Hs Elvsted cnfrrs ihreu^h the curtains of the 

middle donnvay. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Go*wg towards him ] Ah, LOvborg ! At 
last-! 

Lovboro. 

Yes, at last. And too late * 

Mrs Eiasted. 

[Looks anxiously at htm ] Wlmt is too Hie > 


Lovborg. 

Everything is too late now. It is all over with 


me. 


Mns Elvsted. 
Oh no, no—don’t say that! 


Lovboro. 

You will say the same when you hear 


Mrs. Elvsted. 
I won’t hear anything ' 
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Hrdda. 

Perhaps you would prefer to talk to her alone f 
If so, I will leave you. 

. LdVBORO. 

No, stay—you too. I beg you to stay. 

Mns. Elvsted. 

k 

Yes, but I won’t hear anything, I tell you 

LovBoaa. 

It is not last night's adventures that I want to 
talk about. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

What is it then- 


IjtU BORG. 

I want to say that now our ways must part. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Part ! 

Hedda. 

[/nvo/unfarilff.J I knew it' 


I.OVDORG. 

You can be of no more service to me, Thca. 

Mr.®:. Riisted. 

How can you stand there and say-that! No 
more service to you ' Am I not to help you 
now, as before ? Are we not to go on working 
together ^ 

LOvborg. 

Henceforward I shall do no work. 
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Mrs. Elvsted. 

\I)eispairingly Then what am 1 to do with 
my hfe ? 

L6VBORO. 

You must try to live your life as if you had 
never known me. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

-But you know 1 cannot do that 1 

LflVBORO. 

Try if you cannot, Thea. You must go home 
again- 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

\In vehement protest,,^ Never in this world ! 
Wh ere you are, there will I be also ! I will not 
let myself be diiven away like this! I will 
remain here! I will be with you when the book 
appears. 

IIedda, 

[//«//' aloud, in suspf'nse ] Ah yes—the book ! 

Lovboro. 

\ljOoks at Aer.] My book and Thea’s; for 
that is what it is. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, 1 feel that it is. And that is why I have 
a right to be with you when it appears! I will 
see with my own eyes how respect and honour 
pour in upon you alresh. And the happiness— 
the happiness—oh, I must share it with you I 

Lovboro. 

Thea—our book will never appear. 
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Ah! 


Heoda, 
Mrs. Elvsted, 


Never appear I 

L6vboro« 

Can never appear. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 

[In agonised forcbudtngj] Lovborg—what have 
you done with the manuscript ? 


Hedda. 

[Looks anxiously at him.'] Yes, the manu¬ 
script-? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Where is it ? 

Ldvboro. 

Oh Thea—don’t ask me about it 1 


Mrs. Elvsted, 


Yes, yes, I will know. I demand to be told 
at once. 


Lovboro. 


The manuscript-. Well then—I have torn 

the manuscript into a thousand pieces. 


Mrs. Elvsted. 
[ShrickL^ Oil no, no-I 

Hedda 

[hivohmtanly But that’s not 

LOvboro. 

[Looks at Aer.] Not true, you think ? 
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Hedda. 

[Collecting hersc!f'\ Oh well, of course—since 
you say so. But it sounded so improbable- 

LOvboro. 

It is true, all the same. 

M as Elvstrd. 

[ Wringing her hands ] Olt God—oh God, Hedda 
—torn his own work to pieces ! 

LOvboro. 

% 

I have torn my »own life to pieces. So why 
should I not tear my life-work too—— ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

^nd you did this last night ? 

Lovboro. 

Yes, I tell you I Tore it into a thousand pieces 
—ami hcattered them on the fiord—far out. 
'I'licre theie is cool sea-water at any rate—-let 
them drift upon it—drift with the current and 
the wind. And then presently they will sink— 
deeper and deeper—as I shall, Thea. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Do you know, Lovborg, that what you have 
done with the book—I shall think of it to my 
dying as though you had killed a little child. 

I.OVBORO. 

Yes, you are right. It is a sort of child-murder. 
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Mrs. Elvsted. 

How could you^ tlien-! Did not the child 

belong to me too ? 

Hedda. 

[Almost ina%idihly Ah, the child - 

Mrs, Elvsted. 

\ Breathing heavily It is all over then. Well 
well, now I will go, Hedda. 

Hedda. 

But you are^Qot going away from town ? 

Mrs Elvsted 

Oh, I don’t know what I shall do. I see 
'^'nothing but darkness befoie me 

[AAc goes out hy the hall door 

Hedda. 

[Stands waiting for a moment.'] So 3 ou are not 
going to see her home, Mr. Lovborg ? 

Lovnono 

I ? Through the streets ? Would jou have 
people see her walking with me? 

, Hedda. 

Of course I don’t know what else may have 
happened last night. But is it so utterly irre¬ 
trievable ^ 

Lovuoro. 

It will not end with last night—I know that 
perfectly well. And the thing is that now 1 have 
no taste for that sort of life e^itiier. I won't 
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bepn it anew. She has broken iny courage and 
ray power of braving life out. 


Hedda. 

[Lookinft straight before her."I So that pretty little, 
fool has had her fingers in a man’s destiny. [Looks 
at him.“\ But all the same, how could yon tieut 
her so heartlessly. 

LfiVBORO, 

Oh, don't say that it was heartless 1 


Hedda. 

To go and destroy w'hat has filled her whole 
.soul for months and years! You do not call that 
heartless ! 

Lovboro. 

To you I can tell the truth, Hedda. 


Hedda. 

The truth ? 

Lovnona. 

First promise me—give me your word ^that 
what I now confide to you Thea shall never 
know. 

Hedda. 

I give you my word. 

LOvBono. 

Good. Then let me tell you that what I said 
just now was untrue. 

Hedda. 

About the manuscript } 
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LdVBORO. 

Yes. I have not torn it to pieces—nor thrown 
it into the fiord. 

Hgdoa. 

No, no-. But—wliere is it then ? 

LOvboro, 

I have destroyed it none the less—utterly 
destroyed it, Hedda! 

Hedda. 

I don’t understand. 


L6VBORQ. 

Thea said that whut 1 had done seemed to her 
hke a child-murder. 

Hedda. 

Yes, so she said. 

Lovboho. 

But to kill his child—that is not the worst 
thing a father can do to it. 

Hedda. 

Not the worst f 

Lovdoko. 

No. I wanted to spare Yhea from hearing the 
worst. 

Hedda. 

Then what is the worst ? 


Lovborg. 

Suppose now, Hedila, that a man—in the small 
hours of the morning—came home to his child’s 
mother after a night of riot and debauchery, and 
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said: Listen—I have been here and there—in 
this place and in that. And 1 have taken our 
child with me—to this place and to that. And I 
have lost the child—utterly los*^ it. The devil 
knows into what hands it may have fallen—who 
may have had their clutches on it.’* 

Hcdda. 

Well—but when all is said and done, you know 
—this was only a book- 

LOvboro. 

Thea’s pure soul was m that book* 

Hedda. 

Yes, so I understand. 

LcSvboro. 

And you can understand, too, that for her and 
me togetncr no future is possible. 

Hedda. 

What path do yon mean to take then ? 

Lovboro 

None I will only try to make an end of it 
all—the sooner the better. 

H edda. , 

[A step nearer him.] Eilert Ltivborg—listen to 
me.—Will } ou not try to—to do it beautifully ? 

LOvborq. 

Beautifully ? [■ST/u/mg ] With vine-leaves in 
my hair, as you used to dream in the old 
days-? 
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Hkdda. 

No, no. I have lost my faith in the the vine- 
leaves. But beautifully nevertheless! For once 
in away!—Good-bye! You must go now—and 
do not come here any more. 


Good-bye, Mrs 
Tesman my love. 


LOvboro. 

I'esuian. And give George 
[He is on the point of going. 


ll£DOA 

No, wait 1 I must give you a memento to take 
with you 

[6’Ac goes to the writing-table and opens 
the drawer and the jnstol-case; thi n 
returns to LOvbokq with one of Uu 
pistols. 

LOvuono. 

oaks at her ^ This? Is this the memento? 

Hedda. 

[Nodding slowly.] Do you recognise it ? It 
Was aimed at you once. 

LOvboro. 

You should have used it then. 

Hedda 

Take it—and do you use it now, 

Lovdorq. 

[^Puts the putol in his breast pocket. Thanks ! 

Hedda. 

And beautifully, Eilert Lovborg. Promise me 
that ' 
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Lovbohg. 

Good-bye, Hedda Gabler. 

\JIe goes out by the hall door. 

[Uehua listens for a moment at the door.. 
Then she goes up to the writing-table, 
takes out the packet of manuscript, peeps 
under the cover, draws a feiv of the sheets 
half out, and looks at them. Next she 
goes over and scats herself in the arm¬ 
chair beside the stove, with the packet in 
her lap. Presently she oj)ens the stove 
door, and then the packet. 

Hedda. 

[Throws one of the quires into the fire and whimpers 
to herself Now 1 am burniiif^ ) our child,'ihea' 
— Burning it, curly locks ! [I'hrowtng one or two 
more quires info the jffore.] Your child and Eilert 
l.ovborg's. ['Throws the test i».] 1 am burning— 

1 am burning your child. 



ACT FOURTH. 

The same rooms at the Teamans*. // is evening. 
The drannng-roojn ts in darkness. The back 
room is lighted by the hanging Unnp lyver the 
table. The curtains over the glass door are 
drawn close 

Hkdda^ dressed in blacky walks to and fro in the dark 
room Then she goes into the back room and 
disappears for a moment to the left. She ts 
heard to strike a few chords on the piano. Pre¬ 
sently she comes in sight again, and returns to 
the drawing-room. 

Berta enters from the right, through the inner toom, 
With a lighted lamp, which she places on the 
table in front o f the comer settee in the drannng- 
room Her eyes are red with weeping, and she 
has black ribbons in her cap She goes quietly 
and circumspectly out to the I'lgkt. Hedda goes 
up to the glass door, lifts the curiam a little aside, 
and looks out into the darkness. 

Shortly ajlerwards, Miss Tfsman, in mourning, nnth 
a bonnet and veil on, comes in from the hall. 
Hedda goes towards her and holds out her 
hand. 

Miss Tesman. 

YCvS,Hedda, here 1 am, in mourning and forlorn; 

for now poor sister has at last found peace. 
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Hedda, 

I have heard the news already, as you see. 
Tcsinan sent me a card. 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, he promised me he would. But neverthe¬ 
less 1 thought that to Hedda—here in the house 
of life—I ought myself to bring the hdings of 
death. 

Hedda. 

That was very kind of you. 

Miss Tesman. 

Ah, Rina ought not to have left us just now. 
This is not the time for Hedda’s house to be a 
bouse of mourning 

Hedda 

[Changing the subjeci-l She died quite peacefully, 
did she nut. Miss Tesman ? 

Miss T^esman. 

Oh, her end was so calm, so beautiful. And 
then she had the unspeakable happines.s of seeing 
George once more—and bidding him good bye.— 
Has he not come home yet } 

Hedda 

No, He wrote that he might be detairifed. But 
won’t you sit down } 

Miss Tesman. 

No thank you, my dear, dear Hedda. I should 
like to, but 1 have so much to do. 1 must prepaie 
my dear one for her rest as well as I can She 
shall go to her grave looking her best. 
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Hedda. 

Can I not help you in any way ? 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh, you must not think of it! Hedda Tesman 
must have no hand in such mournful work. Nor 
let her thoughts dwell on it either—not at this 
time. 

Hedda. 

One is not always mistress of one's thoughts- 

Miss Tesman. 

[Conlinmng.] Ah yes, it is the way of the w'cild 
At home we shall be sewing a shroud; and here 
there will soon be sewniig too, 1 suppose—but of 
* another sort, thank God ! 

Georqb Tesman enten hy the hall door . 

Hedda. 

Ah, you have come at last ’ 

Tesman. 

You here. Aunt Julia ^ With Hedda? Fancy 
that! 

Miss Tesman. 

I was ju^t going, my dear boy. Well, have you 
done all you promised ? 

T esman. 

No; I’m really afraid I have forgptten half of 
it. I must come to you again to-morrow. '1 o-day 
my brain is all in a whirl. 1 can’t keep my 
thoughts together. 
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Miss Tesman, 

Why, my dear Geoige, you mustn’t take it in 
this way. 

Tesman. 

Mustn’t-? How do you mean ? 


Miss I'esman. 

Even in your sorrow you must rejoice, as I do 
rejoice that she is at rest. 


Tesman. 

Oh yes, yes—you are thinking of Aunt Rina. 

Hedda, 

You will feel lonely now, Miss Tesman. 


Miss Tasman, 

Just at first, j PS Bat tliat will not last very 
lonj;, I hope. 1 daresay 1 shall soon find an occu- 
j.)ant for poor Rina’s hltle room. 

Tesman. 

Indeed ? Who do you think will take it ? Eh ? 

Miss Tb:sman. 

Oh, there’s nlw'ays some poor invalid or other ui 
want of nursing, unfortunately. 

Heoda. 

Would you really take such a burden upon you 
again } 

Miss Tesman. 

A burden! Heaven foigive you, child—it has 
been no burden to me. 
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Hedda. 

But suppose you had a total stranger on your 
hands- 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh, one soon makes friends with sick folk ; and 
it’s such an absolute necessity for me to have some 
one to live for. Well, heaven be prsised, there 
may soon be something in this house, too, to keep 
an old aunt busy. 

Hedda. 

Oh, don’t trouble about anything here. 

Tesman. 

Yes, just fancy what a nice time we three might 
have together, if-? 

Hedda. 

If-? 

7’esman. 

\_Uneastly'\ Oh, nothing It will all come right. 
Let us hope so—eh } 

Miss Tfsman 

Well well, I daresay you two want to talk to 
each other. [.S’/nf/irag ] And perhaps Hedda may 
have som^ithing to tell you too, George Good-bye ! 
I must go home to Rina. \^ruming ai the doorJ] 
How strange it is to think that now Rina is with 
me and witli my poor brother as well! 

P 

Tesman. 

Yes, fancy that, Aunt Julia ! Eh ? 

[Miss Tesman goes out l)y the hall door. 
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IIedoa, 

\FoUoti^s TesmaN coldhf and searchingly mlh her 
eyes."] 1 almost believe your Aunt Rina’s death 
aflects you more than it does your Aunt Julia. 

Tesman. 

Oh, it's not that alone. It’s Eilert I am so 
terribly uneasy about. 

Hedda, 

[Qtdckly.l Is there anything new about him ? 

Tesman. 

I looked in at his rooms this afternoon, intend¬ 
ing to tell him the manuscript was in safe keeping. 

Hedda. 

Well, did you not find him ? 

Tesman. 

Ko. He wasn't at home But afterwards I met 
Mrs. Elvsted, and she told me that he had been 
here early this morning. 

Hedda. 

Yes, directly .after you had gone. 

Tesman 

And he said that he had torn his manuscript to 
pieces—eh } • 

Hedda. 

Yes, so he declared. 

Tesman. 

t 

Why, good heavens, be must have been com¬ 
pletely out of his mind ' And I supi'<»se you 
thought it best not to give it back to him, Hedda } 
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Hedda. 

No, he did not get it. • 

Te^sman. 

But of course you told him that we had it? 

Hedda. 

No. [Quickly ] Did you tell Mrs. EIvstcd ? 

Tesman. 

No; ^ thought I had better not. But you ought 
to haA'e told him. Fancy, if, in desperation, he 
should go and do himself some injury ! Let me 
have the manuscript, Hedda! 1 will take it to him 
at once. Wliere is it ? 

H EDDA. 

[Cold and immovable, leaning on the arm-chair.^ I 
have not got it. 

Tesman. 

H;»ve not got it? What in the world do you 
mean ? 

Hedda. 

I have burnt it—every line of it. 

Tesman. 

[ With a violent movement of terror ] Burnt! Burnt 
Eilert’s m.muscnpt! 

Hedda. 

Don’t scream so. 7'he servant might hear you 

Tesman. 

Burnt f V^’hy, good God-! No, no, no ' lt*i 

impossible! 

H EDDA. 

It is SO, nevertheless. 
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Tesman. 

Do you know what you have done, Hcdda ? I t’g 
unlawful appropriation of lost property. Fancy 
that! J ust ask J uclge Brack, and he'll tell you 
what it IS. 

Hedda. 

I advise you not to speak of it—either to Judge 
Brack, or to any one else. 

Tesman. 

But how could you do anything so unheard-of? 
What put it into your head ? What possessed you ? 
Answei me that—eh ? 


Hedda. 

\Suppresi(tng an almost tmperceplthle smile ] I did 
it lor your sake, George. 

Tesm an. 

For my sake ! 

Hedda. 

This morning, when you told me al>out what he 
had read to you- 

Tesman. 

Ves yes—what then ? 

Hedda. 

You acknowledged that you envied him his work. 


Tesm vn. 

Oh, of course I didn’t mean that literally. 

Hedda. 

No matter—I could not bear the idea that any 
one should throw you into the shade. 
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Tesman. 

\Ih anouthurxt of wmgled dovhl amdjoy ] Hedcla * 
Oh, IS this true? But—but—I never knew you 
show your love like that before. Fancy that I 

FIkdda. 

Well, I tnay as well tell you that—^just at this 

time- fmfabevtly^ breaking off No, no ; you 

can ask Aunt Julia. She will tell )'ou, fast 
enough. 

Tesman 

Oh, 1 almost think I understand you, Hedda ! 
\Clasp$ his hands tog''thcr.\ (Jreat heavens 1 do you 
really mean it ' Eh ? 

UrnnA 

Don’t shout 80 . The servant might hear 


Te.sm a n 

I^nnghing in irrepressible glee ] 'I'he servant' 
W'hj', liovv absurd 30 U are, Hedda. It’s only my old 
Berta 1 VVhy, I’ll tell Berta myself. 


HEniM. 

\Clenching her hands together in desperation.'^ Oh, 
it IS killing me,—it is killing me, all this ! 


, Tesman. 

What is, Hedda ^ Eh ? 


Hcdua. 


[Coldly, controlling herself^ All thvs— absurdity 
—George. 

Term AN 

Absurdity ' Do you see anything absuid in my 

X ^ 
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being overjoyed at the news ! But after all— 
perhaps 1 had better not say anything to Berta. 

Hedda. 

$ 

Oh-why not that too ? 

No, no, not yet! But 1 must certainly tell Aunt 
Julia And then that 30 U have begun to call me 
George too ! Fancy that! Oh, Aunt Julia will be 
so happy—so happy ! 

Hedda. 

Wlien she hears that I have burnt I’alert Lbv- 
borg's manuscript—for your sake ? 

Tesman. 

No, by-lhe bye—tliat affair <«>f the manuscript— 
of course nobody must know about that But that 
you love me so much,^ Hedda—Aunt Juha must 
really share my joy in that ! I wonder, now, 
whether this sort of thine is usual in young wives ? 

Eh? 

Hluda. 

1 think you hail better ask Aunt Juha that ques¬ 
tion too. , 

Tesman. 

I will indeed, some time orotlier fweojf^ 

and downcast again ] And yet tlie manuscript— 
the manuscript' Good God ! it is terrible to think 
wliat will become of poor I'hlert now. 


Literally, " That you burn foi me. ” 
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Mrs. Elvsted, dressed qs in the first Act, with 
hat and cloak, enters by the hall door. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

\Greels them hurriedly, and says in evident agiia- 
<»on.] Oh, dear Hedda, forgive my coming again. 

Hedda. 

What is the matter with you, Thea ? 

Tesman. 

Something about Eilert I^ovborg again —eh ? 

Mrs El vsted. 

Yes ' I am dreadfully afraid some misfortune has 
hajipened to him. 

Hedda. 

\f?eizcs her arm Ah,— do you think so ! 

Tfsman. 

Why, good l.ord—what makes you think that, 
M rs. Elvsted ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

I heard them talking of him at my boarding- 
hou.«e—just as I came in Oh, the most incredible 
rumours are afloat about him to-day. 

Tesman 

Yes, fancy, so 1 licard too ! And I can bear 
V itness that he went straight hoi.ie to bed last 
night. Fancy that ’ 

Hl'DIlA 

Well, what did they say at the boarding house ? 
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Mbs. ^Plvsted. 

Oh, T couldn’t make out anythinff clearly Either 

they knew nothing definite, or cl!>e-. They 

stopped talking when they saw me; and 1 did not 
dare to ask, 

Tesman. 

[Mwtng about uneasify.] We must hope—we 
must hope that you misunderstood them, Mrs. 
Elvsted 

M Rs Elvsted. 

No, no; I am sure it was of him they were talk¬ 
ing. And I heard sometJiing about the hospital 
or- 

Tesman, 

The hospital? 

H kdda. 

No—-surely that cannot be ! 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh, I was in such mortal terror ! I went to his 
lodgings and asked for him there. 

Hedda. 

You could make up your mind to that, TTiea! 

Mrs Elvsted. 

What else could I do ? I really could bear the 
suspense no longer. « 

Tesman. 

But you didn’t find him either—eh ? 

. Mrs. Elvsted. 

No. And the people knew nothing about him. 
He hadn't been home since yesterday afternoon, 
they said. 
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Tesman. 

Yesterday ' Fancy, how could they say that? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh, I am sure something terrible must have 
happened to him. 

Tesman. 

Hedda dear—how would it be if I were to go 
and make inquiries-? 

Hedda. 

No, no—don't you mix yourself up in this 
affair. 

JuDOE Brack, with his hat in hts hand , enters 
by the hall door , which Berta opens , and 
closes behind him . He looks grave and bows 
in silence . 

Tesman. 

Oh, is that you, my dear Judge ? Eh ? 

Brack. 

Yes. It was imperative 1 should see you this 
evening. 

Tesman. 

1 can see you have heard the news about Aunt 
Rina ? 

Brack. 

A 

Yes, that among other things. 

Tesman. 

Isn’t it sad—eh ? 

Brack. 

Well, my dear Tesman, that depends on how 
you look at it. 
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Tebman. 

[Looks doubtfully ai Azm.j Has anything 
else happened ? 

Brack. 

Yes. 

Hedda. 

[/» suspense ] Anything sad, Judge Brack ? 


Brack. 

That, too, depends on how you look at it, Mrs. 
Tesman 

M us. Ei.vbted 

[Unable to restrain her anoctety \ Oh' it is 
something about Eilcrl LOvborg ! 


Brack. 

[With a glance at hi / ] What makes you 
think that Madam'* iV'li.ips ^ ou have ahcady 
heard something- } 


M R8. Kt VSTKD 

confusion.^ No, nothing at all, but 

Tesman. 

Oh, for heaven's sake, tel! us ’ 


Brack. 

[Shrugging his shoulders.'] Well, 1 regret to 
say Eilert Lovboig has been taken to ti^e hospital. 
He is lying at the point of death. 

Mrs. Elv'sted. 

[5'AneA.A.J Oh God ! oh God-1 

T EflMAN. 

To the hospital ! And at the point of death ’ 
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Hedda. 

[/»vo/unffln/y.] So sooif then— 

Mrs. Elvsteo. 

[Waikng.l And we parted in anger, Hedda’ 

Hedda. 

\JVhispers.^ Thea — Thea—be careful 1 

Mrs Elvsted. 

[iVo< heeding her ] I must go to him ' I 
must see him alive ! 

Brack. 

It is useless, Madam. No one will be admitted. 

M Rs Elvsted. 

Oh, at least tell me what has happened to him ? 
What is it ^ 

Tesma\, 

You don’t mean to say that he has himself- 

Eh ? 

Hedda. 

Y’es, I am sure he has. 

Tesman. 

Hedda, how can you-? 

Brack. 

\Keeping his epes fixed upon her.^ Unfortu¬ 
nately you have gucs'^ed quite coriectly, Mrs. 
Tesman. 

M RS Elvsted 
Oh, how hmrible ! 

Tesman. 

Himself, then ' Fancy that ' 
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Hedda. 

Shot himself * 

Brack. 

Rightly guessed again, Mrs. Tesman. 

Mrs. Elvstkd. 

[With an effort at selj-control When did 
it happeii, Mr. Brack 

Brack. 

This afternoon—between three and four. 

Tesman. 

But, good Lord, where did he do it ? Eh ? 

Bn.\CK. 

[With sovie hestlation\ Where? Well—1 

suppose at his lodgings 

Mrs Elvsted. 

No, that cannot be ; for 1 was there between 
six and seven 

Brack. 

Well then, somewhere else. 1 don't know 

exactly. 1 only know that he was found-. 

He had shot himself—in tlie breast. 

Mrs Ei.vsted. 

Oh, how terrible ' That he should die like 
that I 

Hedda. 

[To Brack.] Was it in the breast? 

Brack. 

Yes—as 1 told you. 
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Hedda. 

Not in the temple ? ' 

Biiack. 

In the breast, Mrs. Tesman. 

H EDDA. 

Well, well—the breast is a good place, too 

Bhack. 

How do you mean, Mrs. Tesman ? 

Hedda. 

[^EvaswelyJ] Oh, nothing—nothing. 

Tesman. 

And the wound is dangerous, you say—eh P 

Brack. 

Absolutely mortal The end has probably come 
by this time. 

Mrs Elvsted. 

Yes, yes, I feel it The end I The end ! Oh, 
Hedda-1 

Tesman. 

But tell me, how have you learnt all this ? 

Brack. 

[Cuitltf ] Through one of the police. A man 
I had som^ business with 

Hedda 

[/« a dear voice. At last a deed worth doing ' 

Tesman. 

\jremjied ] Good heavens, Hedda ' what are 
you saying? 
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Hedda. 

1 wj there is beauty in this. 

Brack. 

H'm, Mrs Tesnaan—— 

Tbsman. 

Beauty 1 Fancy that! 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh^ Heddaj how cai) you talk of beauty in 
such an act! 

Hboda. 

Eilert Lovborg has himselt made up his account 
with life. He has had tl i courage to do—the 
one right thing 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Noj you must never think that was how it hap¬ 
pened ! It must have been in delirium that he 
did It. 

I'esman. 

In despair ' 

Hedda. 

That he did not. lam certain of that. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, yes! In delirium ' Just as when he tore 
up our manuscript. 

Brack. 

[^tarting.^ The manuscript i* Has he torn that 
up ^ 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, last night. 
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Tkbman. 

[Whispers softly."] Oh,‘Hedda, we shall never 
get over this. 

Brack. 

H’m, very extraordinary. 


Tesman. 

\Momng about the room ] To think of Eilert 
going out of the world in this way ! And not 
leaving behind him the book that would have 
immortalised his name- 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh^ if only it could be put together again ! 

Teaman. 

Yes, if it only could ! I don’t know what 1 
would not give- 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Perhaps it can, Mr Tesman. 

Tesman. 

What do you mean ? 

Mas. Elvsted. 

[Searches fn the pocket oj her dress ] Look 
here. 1 have kept all the loose notes he used to 
dictate from. 

IIedda. 

{A slejj foirvard.'\ All - ! 


Tesman. 

You have kept them, Mrs. Elvsted ' Eh? 
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Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, I have them here. I put them in my 
pocket when 1 left home. Here they Atill 
are- 

Tesman. 

Oh, do let me see them ! 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Tlandi him a bundle of papers.'] But they 
Are in such disorder—all mixed up. 

Tesman. 

Fancy, if we could make something out of 
them, alter all ] Perhaps if we two put our heads 
together- 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh yes, at least let us try- 

Tesman. 

We will manage it! We must ! 1 will 

dedicate my life to this task 

H £UDA. 

Y ou, George t Y our life ? 

Tesman. 

Yes, or rather all the time 1 can spare. My 
own collections must wait in thev meantime 
Hedda—you understand, eh ? 1 owe this to 

Eilert’s memory. 

Hedda. 

Perhaps. 

Tesman. 

And so, my dear Mrs. Elvsted, w-e will give our 
whole minds to it. I'here is no use in brooding 
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over what can't be undone—eh ? We must try 
to control our grief as mufch as possible, and- 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Yes, jes, Mr. Tesman, I will do the best I can 


Tesman. 

Well then, come here. I can't rest until we 
have looked through the notes. Where shall we 
sit ? Here ? No, in there, in the back room. 
Excuse me, my dear Judge. G)me with me, 
Mrs. Elvsted. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 


Oh, if only it were possible ! 

[Tesman and Mrs. Elvstrp go into the 
hack room. She takes her hat and 
cloak. They both sit at the tabic under 
the hanging lamp, and are soon deep in 
an eager examinahon of the papers, 
Hedda crosses to the stone and sits in 
the arm-chair. Presently Brack goes 
itp to Aer.] 


Hedda. 

[In a low voice."] Oh, what a sense of freedom 
it gives one, this act of Eilert Lhvborg's. 


, Brack. 

Freedom, Mrs. Hedda ? Well, of course, it is 
a release for him- 

Hedda. 

1 mean for me. It gives me a sense of freedom 
to know that a deed of deliberate courage is still 
possible in this world,—a deed of spontaneous 
iieauty. 
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Brack. 

[iSWitVing.] H'm—in;f clear Mrs. Hedda- 

Hedda. 

Oh, I know what you are going to say. For 
you are a kind of speciali.i^t too, like—you know ’ 

Brack. 

\Loohng hard at her ] Eilert Lovborg was more 
to you than jit'rhaps 3^011 are willing to admit to 
yourself. Am 1 wrong ^ 

Hedda. 

I don’t answer such questions. 1 only know 
that Eilert Ixivborg has had the courage to live 
his life after his own fashion. And then—tlie last 
great act, with its beauty ! Ah ! that he should 
have the will and the strength to turn away from 
the banquet of life—so early 


Brack 

I am sorry, Mrs. Hedda,—but I ft.ir I must dis¬ 
pel an amiable illusion. 


Illusion } 


Hkdda. 


Brack. 

Which could not have lasted long hi any case. 


Hedda, 

What do you mean ^ 

Brack. 

Eilert Lovborg did not shoot himself—volun¬ 
tarily. 
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Hedpa. 

Not voluntarily ? 

Brack. 

No. The thing did not happen exactly as I 
told it. 

Hedda. 

f In suspense 1 Have you concealed something ^ 
What is It ? 

Brack. 

For poor Mrs Elvsted’s sake I idealised the facts 
a little. 

Hedda. 

What are the facts ? 

Brack. 

First, that he is already dead. 

Hedda. 

At the hospital ? 

Brack. 

Yes—without regaining consciousness. 

Hrdda. 

What more have you concealed ? 

^ Brack. 

This—the eveait did not happen at his lodgings. 

Hedda. 

Oh, that can make no difference. 

Brack 

P<*rhaps it may For I must tell you—Eilert 
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I.>dvborg was fountl shot in—in Mademoiselle 
Diana's boudoir. * 

Hedda. 

\Makfs a motion as [f to rise, but sinks hack again ] 
That is impossilile, .Judge Brack! He cannot 
have been there again to-day. 

Brack. 

He was Iheie this afternoon. lie went there, 
he said, to demand the return of soraetlung which 
they had taken from him. Talked wildly about a 
lost child- 

F^koda. 

Ah—so that was why- 

Brack. 

I thought probably he meant Ins manuscript; 
but now 1 liear he destroyed that Imnself. So 1 
suppose it must have been Ins pocket-book. 

Hedda. 

Yes, no doubt. And there there he was 
found ? 

Brack 

Yes, there With a pistol in his breast-pocket, 
discharged. The ball had lodged in a vital part. 

Hedda. 

In the breast—yes. 

Brack. 

No—in the bowels 

H edda. 

i 

\Looks up at him with an expression of loathing ] 
That too I Oh, what curse is it that makes every¬ 
thing 1 touch turn ludicrous and mean ? 
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Brack. 

There is one point more,’ Mrs. Hedda—another 
disagreeable feature in the affair. 


Hedda. 

And what is that ? 


Brack. 

The pistol he carried- 

Hedda. 

[Breathless.^ Well W'hat of it ? 

Brack. 

He must have stolen it. 


Hedda. 



That is not true ! 


Brack. 


He 


No other explanation is possible. He must 
have stolen it-. 11 ush ! 


Tesman arid Mrs. Elvstkd have risen from the table 
tn the back room, and come into the drawing¬ 
room. 

Tesman. 

[With the pfii.persin both his hands ] IJedda dear, 
it IS almost impossible to see under that lamp 
Think of that! 

Hedda. 

Yesj 1 am thinking. 

Tesman. 

Would you mind our sitting at your writing- 
table—eh ? 
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H EDDA. 

If you like ] No, wait! Let me 

clear it first! 

Tekman. 

Oh, you neerln't trouble, Hedda. "Hiere Is 
plenty of room, 

11 ponA. 

No i»o, 1( t me clear it, I say ’ I will take these 
things ui and put them on tlie piano. There ! 

[.S/o' hm drawn out an object, corwrcd mth 
iheel music, Jiotn under the bookcase, 
plates several other pieces of niustc vjxm 
it, and cairits (he whole, into the inner 
room, to the iejt 'I'esman fays the scraps 
of paper on the n r/inifr-tahlc, and tnorc<t 
the lamp t hi re from the corner I aide. He 
and M us El\ “iTEn ‘.it down and proceed 
mih their work 1 ! i dpa returns 


!; I' f'' 


^hehirta Mils I’.cvmku's i lum. penthj rniffling her 
hatrj VVell, my sweel Tiiea,- liow goes it with 
Eilert Lovborg's inouumenl ? 


M 


IM VSTl 1 ) 


dnptitlcd.t, up at her ] Oh, it 'Will be ttr 
rilily h.ud to pul ui older. 


' 1 ' \ 

We niu*t iiiranage it. I am determined And 
arrant,nig other people's papers is just the woik 
for me, 

[Hri,DDA goes over to the stove, and seats 
herself on one of the footstools B.iaok 
stand'- over her, feannig on the arm~cha>r. 
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Hedua. 

[ PF^M/jers.] What did ybu say about the pl!^tol ? 


Brack. 

• [50/?/^.] That he must have stolen it. 

Heoua. 

Wh) stolen it ? 

Brack. 

Because every other explanation ought to be 
impossible^ Mrs. Hedda. 


Indeed ? 

[G/anrfg at Jttr ] 
here this njorning 


Herda. 

Biia( k. 

Of course Eilert Ijhvborg was 
Was he not ? 


Yes. 


IIeiida. 


l>nA( K. 

Were you alone with him ? 


IIeoua. 

Part of the lime. 

Bha( k 

Did you not leave the room whilst he w'as 
here ? y 

Hepda. 

No. 

BRAf a 

Try to recollect Were }Oii not out of the room 
a moment 

Heuua 

Yes, perhaos just a mome»t -out in the hall 
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Brack. 

And where was your pistohcase during that 
time ? 


H EDDA. 

t 

I had it locked up in- 


Brack. 

Well, Mrs Hedda ? 

Hedda. 

The case stood there on the writing-table. 


Brack. 

Have you looked since, to see whether both 
the pistols are there ? 

Herda. 

No. 

Brack. 

Well, you need not I saw the pistol found in 
Lovborg’s pocket, and I knew it at once as the 
one I had seen yesterday —and before, too. 


Hkoda. 

Have you it with you ? 

Brack. 

No ; the police have it. 

Hedda. 

What wdl the police do with it ? 

Brack. 

Search till^ they find the owner 

Hedda 

Do you think they will succeed r 
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Brack. 

[Bends over her and rvhispers.\ No, Hedda Gabler 
—not 80 long as 1 say nothing. 

H BDDA. 

[Looib Jrighiened at Atm.] And if you do not say 
notiiing,—what then ? 

Brack. 

[iSArugf Ids shoulders.] There is always the possi¬ 
bility that the pistol was stolen. 

Hkdda. 

[Ftrm/y.] Death rather than that. 

Brack. 

People say such things—but they 
don’t do them. 

Hedda. 

[fVithoutrepli/tng] And supposing the pistol was 
not stolen, and the owner is discovered ? What 
then ? 

Brack. 

Well, Hedda—then comes the scandal. 

Hkdda. 

The scandal! 

Brack. 

Yes, the Vandal—of which you are so mortally 
afraid. You will, of course, be brought before 
the court—both you and Mademoiselle Diana. 
She will have to explain how the thing happened 
—whether it was an accidental shot or murder. 
Did the pistol go oflF as he was trying to take it 
out of his pocket, to threaten her with ? Or did 
she tear the pistol out ot his hand, shoot him, and 
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push it back into his pocket? That would be 
quite like her; for she* is an able-bodied young 
person, tliis same Mademoiselle Diana. 

Hedda. 

But / have nothing to do with all this repulsive 
business 

Brack. 

No. But you will have to answer the question; 
Why did you give Eilert Lbvborg the pistol ? And 
what conclusions will people draw fnr.i: the fact 
that you did give it to liim ? 


tiiAniA. 

[Lets her head That is true, 

think of that 


Brack 


1 did not 


Well, fortunately, there is no danger, so long as 
1 Bay nothing. 


1 ] 1 ODA. 


[Looh up at him J So 1 am in your power, Judgt 
Brack. You have me at your beck and call, from 
this time forward. 



Brack 

Ji hspcrs sofllif ] Dearest Iledda—believe me 
shall not abuse my advantage. 


Heuda. 

V. 

1 am m your power none the less. Subject to 
your will and your demands A slave, a slave 
then ' xmpetuofudy No, 1 cannot endure 

the thought of that! Never ! 


' Brack. 

[Looks half xnocktngly at her.^ People generally 
get used to the inevitable. 
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Hedda. 

^Heiurns his look,^ Yei, perhaps. [iSAc crosses 
to the TvrtUn^-table. Suppressing an involutUaip smile, 
she imttaies I’e-sman’s into}iatimsJ\ WtlJ ^ Are you 
getting on, George ^ Eh ? 

T ESMAN. 

Heaven knows, dear. In any case it will be 
the work of months 

Hkdda 

L4s hefore.] Ffiiic> that' [Passes her hands 
sojllp l/iiovgh Mn«! Klvsted’.s hair.^ Doe.su’t it 
seem strange to juu, Then '' Here are you si+tiug 
with 'J'esnian -just as yon used to sit witii Eilert 
Lovborg ? 

Mrs. Elvsted 

Ah, if I could only inspire your husband in the 
same way ! 

Hedda 

Oh, that will come too—in tune 

TlSM\N 

Yes, do you know, Hedda-1 really think 1 
begin to feel soinelhing of the sort. lluL W'oii’t 
you go and sit witli lir.uk agam ? 

Heoda. 

Is there 'fotbing I can do to help you two 

'I'esm \\ 

No, nothing in the world. [Turnug hh hcad.^ J 
trusttoyou to keep I b-dda ('omp,iny',my dear IJrack' 

Him* iv 

\With a glance at Hr.iinA 1 Y'llli the vciy greatest 
of pleasure. 
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Hcdda. 

Thanks. But I am tired this evening. I wili 
go in and lie down a little on the sofa. 

Tbsman. 

Yea, do dear—eh ? 

[Heoda goes into the hack room and draws 
the curtains. A short pause. Suddenly 
she is heard playing a wild dance on the 
piano. 

Mrs Elvsted. 

\Siarts from her chair.^ Oh—what is that ? 

Tbsman. 

[Runs to the doorway.] Why, my dearest Hedda 
—don’t play dance>music to-night! Just think 
of Aunt Ruia! And of Eilert too ! 

H edda. 

[Pm/j her head out between the curtains ] And of 
Aunt Julia. And of all the rest of them—After 
this, I will be quiet. [Closes the curlams againl] 

Tbsman. 

[At the writing-table] It’s not good for her to 
see us at this distressing work. I’ll tell you what, 
Mrs. Elvsted,—you shall take the ck'pty room at 
Aunt Julia’s, and then I will come over in the 
evenings, and we can sit and work there—eh ? 

Hedda. 

[7« the inner room.] I hear what you are saying, 
Tesman. But how am I to get through the even 
Ings out here ? 
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Tbsman. 

[Turning over the paperi.] Oh, I daresay Judge 
Brack will be so kind as to look in now and then, 
even though I am out. 

J* 

Brack. 

[In the ajyn-chcdr, calls out gaily ] Every blessed 
evening, with all the pleasure m life, Mrs. Tesman' 
We shall get on capitally together, we two ! 

Heuda. 

[Speaking loud and clear.1 Yes, don't you flatter 
yourself we will, Judge Brack ? Now that you 

are the one cock in the basket- 

shot IS heard rvtthin. Tesman, Mrs. 
Elvsted, and Brack leap to ihetr feet. 

Tesman, 

Oh, now she is playing with those pistols 
again. 

[He throTi'S back the curtains and runs $n, 
followed by Mrs I^lysted. Heoda lies 
stretched on the sofa, kjeless. Confusion 
and cnes. Beh'ia enters in alarm from 
the right. 

'ri>M \N 

[Shrieks to Brack ] Shot herself! Shot herself 
in the teinp.e ! Fancy that! 

Brack 

[Half- fainting in the arm-chair.^ Good God? 
—people don't do such things 
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THE MASTER BUILDER. 

PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 


ACT FIRST. 

J p!ain1y-furnished n>orL-nh,m in the house of 
Halvabd SoLNKss FoUhiig dooTs on the left 
lead out to the hall. On the rishl is the door 
leading lo the inner ?riow,? of the house At the 
hack IS an o/k'h door into the di aughlsincn s 
ojfite. In font, on the left, a desk with books, 
papers and writing viatenals Further boi'k 
than the folding door, a store. In the right-hand 
corner, a sofa, a tableland one or two chairs. 
On the table a rvatei-bottle and glass. A smaller 
table, with a rocking-dirnr and arm chair, tn 
front on the right Lighted lumps, with shades, 
on the tqfyle tn the draughtsmen’s office, on the 
table in the comer, and on the dc.sk \ 

In the dtaught. smen’s office sit KvtrT Brovik and his 
son liACrJiA.R, occupied with plans and cnlrulaltons 
At the dc.sk in iheoutci nffU'e stands Kaia Fost.i, 
wilting lu the ledger. Knut Brovick i.s a spare 
old man with while hair and heard. lie wears 
a lather threadbare but well bmshcd black coat, 
spectacles, and a somewhat discoloured while 
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neckcloth. Raonar Brovik u a mell-dressed, 
Ughi-hatred man in ^ his thirties, with a slight 
stoop. Kaia Fosli is a slighilp huilt gt/l, a 
Htife over trventy, cau'fuHy dressed, and deticate^ 
looking. She has a green shade over her eijes.—r- 
All three go on working for some time in 
silence. 

Knut Brovik. 

[TZtfex suddenly, as if in distress, from the table • 
breathes heavily and Jawriomly as he comes forn'uid 
into the doorway.] No, I cun’i bear it much 
longer ! 

Kaia. 

[Going up to h*m.] You are feeling very ill this 
evening, are you not, uncle ? 

Brovik, 

Oh, I seem 1o get worse every day. 

Raonar. 

[Has risen and adoances.] You ought to go 
home, father. Try to get a little sleep- 

Brovik 

[Impatiently ] Go to bed, I suppose ^ Would 
you have me stifled outright ? 

Kaiv. 

, Then take a little walk. 

at 

Ragnar 

Yes, do I will come with vou. 

S 

Brovik 

[With warmth.] I will not go till he comes! 1 
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am determined to have it out this evening with 
—[in a time of suppressed bitterness']—■ with him 
with the chief. 

Kaia. 

. [^Anjciotn}^.] Oh no, uncle,—do wait awhile 
before doing that! 

Raonar. 

Yes, better wait, fatlier • 


Bkovik. 

\^Dran'S hu breath laboriously] Ha—ha—! 1 

haven’t much time for waiting. 


Kaia 

\Lisiening^.] Hush ! 1 heat him on the stairs. 

[All three go back to their work. A short 
silence. 


Halyard Solness comes in through the hall door. 
He IS a man no longer young, hut healthy and 
vignrous, with close-cut curly hair, dark mous¬ 
tache and dark thick eyebrows He wears a 
greytsh-green buttoned jacket nnth an upstanding 
collar and broad lappels On kts head he wears 
a soji ^ey felt hat, and he has one or two light 
portfolios under ku arm. 

• SoLN ESS 

ear the door, points ton>ards the draughtsmen's 
office, and asks in a whisper ;] Are they gone ? 

Kaia 

[Softly, shaking her head ] No 

[5Ae takei the shade off her eyes. Solness 
crosses the room, throws his hat on a 
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[Aloud.] 
Fosli ? 


ckatr, places the portfolios on the table 
hy the sofc^f and apjaroaches the desk 
again. Kaia goes on wiUing n'Uhotd 
uitermssion^ btd seems nervous and un- 
easy. 

SoLNESS, 

What is that you are entering, Miss 


Kaia. 

Oh, it is only something that 


SOLNESS. 


Let me look at it, Miss Fosli. [Pends over her, 
pretends to be look titg into the ledger, and whispers. 1 
Kaia' 

Kaia. 


[Softly, still fcriling J Well ? 


SoL> Kg'; 


\\ hy do you always take that shade off when 1 
come ? 

Kaia. 

[As before j I look so ugly with it on. 


SOLNKSS. 

[Smtkng.] Then you don't like to look ugly, 
Kaia 

Kaia. 

[Half glancing up at him.] Not for all the 
woild. Not in your eyes, 

S0L^ESS. 

her hair gently. Poor, poor little 

K aia- 
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Kaia. 

\Bendi7ig her head ] Hueh —they can hear you ' 
[SoLNESS strolls across the room to the right, 
turns and pauses at the door of the 
' draughtsmen s office, 

StiLNESS. 

Has any one been here for me ? 

Ragnar. 

Yes, the young couple who want a 
villa built, out at Lovstrand. 

Sol,NESS. 

[GrrWzwg] Oh, those two! They must 
wait. 1 am not quite clear about the plans yet. 

Ragnar. 

\^Advancing, trith some hesitation ] They were 
very anxious to have the drawings at once. 

SoLNESS. 

{As before.'^ Yes, of course—so they all are. 

Brovik 

[Looks up.] They say they are longing so to 
get into a house of their own. 

Soi.NF.SS 

Yes, yes—we know all that' And so they are 
content to take whateve; is offered them. They 
get a—a roof over their heads -an address—but 
nothing to call a home No thank vbu ! In that 
case, let them apply to somebody else Tell them 
that, the next time they call 

X M 
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Brovik. 

[AwAm his glasses up on to his forehead and looks 
in astonishment at him.] To somebody else ^ 
Arc you prepared to give up the commission ? 

SOLNESS. 

[Impatiently ] Yes, yes, yes, devil take it! If 

that is to be the way of it-. Rather that, than 

build away at random. [VehemerUly] Besides, I 
know very little about these people as yet. 

Brovik. 

The people are safe enough. Ragnar knows 
them. He is a friend of the family. Perfectly 
safe people 

SoLNESS. 

Oh, safe—safe enough ‘ That is not at all 
what I mean. Good loid -don’t you umferstand 
me either ? [Angrily ] 1 won’t have anything to 

do with these strangers, They may apply to 
whom they please, so far as I am concerned. 

Brovik. 

[iiwmg.J Do you really mean that ? 

SoLNESS. 

[Sulkily ] Yes I do —For once in a way. 

[He comes format li 

[Brovik exchanges a glance with Ragnar 
who makes a warning gesture. Then, 
Brovik comes into the fiont room. 

t 

Brovik. 

Mav 1 have a few words with you r 
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Certainly. 

[To Kaia.] 
Kaia. 

[ Uneasi/y ] 


SoLNEU. 

Brovik. 

Just go in there for a moment, 
Kaia. 

Oh, but uncle ■ - — 


Brovik 

Do as I say, child. And shut the door after 
you. 

[Kaia goes reluctnnily into the draughts¬ 
mens office, glances anjnoushi and im¬ 
ploringly at SoLNESs, and shuts the door. 


Brovik. 


[l^owenng kts voice a little. 
poor children to know how il 


I don't want the 
1 am. 


SOLNESS. 

Yes, you have been looking very poorly of 
late. 

Brovik. 

It will soon be all over with me. My strength 
is ebbing—from day to day. 

SoLNESS. 

Won’t you sit down ? 

Brovik. 

Thanks—may I ? 

SoLNESS. 

[Placing the arm-chair more convmierUly.'^ Here 
—take this chair ~ And now 
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Brovik. 

[Has sealed himself svUh difficulty.^ Well, you 
see, it’s about Raf^nar. That is what weighs 
most upon me. What is to become of him 

SoLNRSS. 

Of course your son will stay with me as long as 
ever he likes. 

Brovik. 

But that is just what he does not like. He 
feels that he cannot stay here any longer. 

SoLNESS. 

Why, I should say he was very well off here. 
But it he wants more money, I should not mind- 

Brovik, 

No, no! It is not that. [Impatiently.'] But 
sooner or later he, too, must have a chance of 
doing something on his own account 

SoLNESS. 

[Without looking at him.] Do you think that 
Ragnar has quite talent enough to stand alone i 

Brovik. 

No, that is just the heartbreaking part of it— 
I have begun to have my doubts about the boy. 
For you have never said so much as—as one 
encouraging word about him And yet I cannot 
but think there must be something in him—he 
can’t be without talent. 

SoLNESS. 

Well, but he has learnt nothing—nothing 
thoioughly, I mean. Except, of course, to draw. 
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Brovik. 

\Looks at htm with cm^ert hatred, and says 
koarselyS\ You had learned little enough of the 
business when you were in iny employment. But 
that did not prevent you from setting to work— 
\breathi7ig nnlh difficulty^ —and pushing your way 
up^ and taking the wind out of my sails—mine 
and so many otlicr people’s. 

SoLNESa. 

Yes, you see—circumstances favoured me. 

Brovik 

You are right there. Everything favoured you. 
But then how can you have the heart to let me 
go to my grave—without having seen what Ragnar 
IS ht for ? And of course 1 am anxious to see them 
married, too—before I go 

SoLNKSS 

[Sharply ] Is it she who wishes it ? 

Brovik. 

Not Kaia so much as Ratrnar—he talks about it 
everyday. [Appealingly^ You must—you must 
help him to get some independent work now ! 
1 must see something that the lad has done. Do 
you liear.^ 

SoLNESB. 

[Peemshly ] Hang it, man, you can’t expect 
me to drag commissions down from the moon for 
h im! 

Bpovik 

He has the chance of a caiiital commission at 
this ver}*^ moment A big bit of work. 
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SoLNESS. 

[Uneeuily, startled.^ he ? 

Brovik. 

If you would give your consent. 


SOLNESS. 

What sort of work do you mean ? 

Birovnt. 

[fTM some hesitation ] He can have the build¬ 
ing of that villa out at Lovstrand. 

SoLNESS. 

That * Why I am going to build that myself 

Brovik. 

Oh you don't much care about doing it. 

SoLNESS. 

[Flaring wp.] Don’t care! I! Who dares to 
say that ? 

Brovik. 

You said so yourself just now. 

SoLNESS. 

Oh, never mind what 1 say —Would they give 
Ragnar the building of that villa ^ 


Bhovik. 

Yes. You'see, he knows the family. And then 
—just for the fun of the thing—he has made 
drawings and estimates and so forth- 
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Are they pleased with the drawings ? ITic 
people who will have to live in the house ? 

Brovik. 

Yes. If you would only look through them 
and approve of them- 

SOLNESS, 

Then they would let Ragnar build their home 
for them ? 

Brovik. 

They were immensely pleased with his idea. 
They thought it exceedingly original, they said. 

SoLNESS. 

Oho ! Original ' Not the old-fashioned stuff 
that 1 am in the habit of turning out! 

Brovik. 

It seemed to them different. 


SoLNBSS. 

[With suppresved imtahon.^ So it was to see 
Uagnar that they came here—whilst I was out! 

Brovik. 

They came to call upon you—and at the same 
time to ask whether you would mind retiring- 

SoLNESS. 

[Angrily.^ Retire ^ I 


Brovik. 


In case you thought that 



Ragnar’s draw 
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SOLNESS, 

I ! Retire in favour of your son ! 

Brovik. 

Retire from the agreement, they meant. 

SoLNESS. 

Oh, it comes to the same thing. U^avghi 
angnly.'\ So that is it, is it.^ Halvard Solness is 
to see about retiring now ! To make room for 
younger men ! For the very youngest perhaps ! 
He must make room ! Boom ! Room 

Biiovik. 

Why, good heavens' there is surely room for 
more tiian one single man- 

SoT.NPilSS. 

Oh, there’s not so very much room to spare 
either. But, be that as it may— I will never re¬ 
tire ! 1 will never gi\ e way to aii\ body ! Never 

of my own fiee will. Never in this world will J 
do that' 


Bhomk 

[Rises with dijfiruify j 'then 1 am to pass out 
of life withe.ut any certainty ? W ithout a gleam 
of happiness ? Without any faith or tru.st in 
Ragnar Without having seen a single piece of 
work of his doing ? Is that to be the way ®f it ? 

SoLNESS. 

[ Turns half aside, and muUers ] H'ra—don’t ask 

more just now. 
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Brovik. 

I must have an answer,to this one question. 
\m I to pass out of life in such utter poverty ? 

, SoLNtSS. 

[Seems to struggle with hiviselj; finalhj he says, in 
a low hut firm voice ,] You must puss out of life 
as best you can. 

Brovik. 

Then be it so. \He goes up the room. 

Solness. 

[Following him, half m desperation ] Don’t you 
understand that I cannot help it I am wh.it I 
am, and 1 cannot change my nature! 

Brovik. 

No, on j I suppose you can’t [Reels and sup¬ 
ports himself against the Sofa-table ^ May 1 have a 
glass of water ? 

SOLN ESS 

By all means. [Fills a glass and hands it to hm. 

Brovik. 

Thanks. [Drinks and puts the glass down again 
[Solness goes up and opens the door oj the 
draughtsmen s office, 

Solness. 

Ragnar—you must come and take your fathei 
home. 

Ragnar rises quickly He and Kaia come 

into the work-room 

Ra(tNar. 

What is the matter, father? 
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Brovik. 

Give me your arm. , Now let us go. 

Ragnar. 

Very well. You had better put your things on, 
too, Kaia. 

SoLNESS 

Miss Fosli must stay—just fora moment. There 
is a letter I want written. 


Brovik. 


[Looks at SoLNEss ] 
if you can. 


Good night. 
SoLNESS. 


Sleep well— 


Good night 

[Brovik and Ragnar go out hy the fiall- 
door K A}A goes to the desk. Solness 

stands with bent head, to the nght, by the 
arm-chair. 

Kaia. 


[Dubiously.'] Is there any letter-? 


Solness 

[Curtbf ] No, of course not. [L^oks sternly at 
her 1 Kaia ! 

Kaia 

[Anxiously, in a low voice ] Yes [ 


Solness. 

[Pohit.v impelaiively to a spot on the Jloor.] 
here! At once ! 

Kaia. 

[Hesitatitigly ] Yes 

Solness 

[As before.] Nearer 1 


\ 

Come 
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Kaia. 

[Obeymg,'\ What do you want with me ? 

SoLNESS 

‘ [lA}oks at her for a while.^ Is it you 1 have 
to thank for all this ? 

Kaia. 

No, no, don’t think that! 

SoLNrss. 

But confess now—you want to get married 1 

Kaia. 

[iVo/l/j/ ] Kagnar and I have been engaged for 
four or five years, and so- 

j 

SOLNESS. 

And so you think it time there were an end of 
it. Is not that so ^ 

Kaia. 

Ragnar and Uncle say 1 must. So I suppose I 
shall have to give in. 

SoLMSS 

[More ger/tli/ ] Kaia, don't you really care a 
Utile bit for Ragnar, too ? 

Kaia 

I cared very much for Ragnar once—before I 
came here to you 

SoLNESS 

But you don't now ? Not iii the least ? 

hJCaia 

[Passionately, clasping her hands and holding them 
out lu/rards /n/a ] Oh, you know very well 
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there is only one ]>erson I care for now ! One, 
and one only, in all the >vorld ! I shall J|ever care 
for any one else. 


SoLNESS. 

Yes, you say that. And yet you go away from 
me—leave me alone here with everything on my 
hands. 

Kai\. 

But coultl I not stay with you, even if 
Hagaar-? 

SoI.NKSS 

[^liepudiating the irfra.] No, no, that is quite 
impossible. If Ragnar leaves me and starts work 
on his own account, then of course he will need 
vou himself 

Kaia. 

[^Wringing her hands ] Oh, 1 feel as if I could 
not be sejiarated from you! It’s quite, quite 
impossible ' 

SOLNESS 

Then be sure you get those foolish notions out 
of Ragnar’s head Marry him as much as you 
please —[Alters Atv tone ] I mean—don’t let him 
throw up his good situation with me. For then 1 
can keep you too, my dear Kaia. 

Kaia 

Oh yes, how lovely that would be, if it could 
only be managed ' 

SoLNFSS 

[Clasps her'kcad »'ilh his f*"o hands and mkispert.'] 
For I cannot get on without you, you see. 

1 must have you with me every single Jay. 
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Kaia. 

[In nerv0ug exaitaiwn.] JVIy God ^ My Goo 1 

SoLNCSS 

• her hair."] Kaia—Kaia ’ 

Kaia 

[Sinks down before htm ] Ob, how good you are 
to me ' How unspeakably good you are ! 

SOLN I'SS. 

[ Vehemently.'\ Get up ! For goodness’ sake get 
up ! 1 think 1 hear some one ’ 

[He helps her to nse. She staggers over to 
the desk. 

Mrs Solnkss enters by the door on the right. She 
looks thin and wasted with grief hut shows trace- 
of bygone beauty. Blonde ringlets Dressed 
with good taste, wholly in black. Speaks some¬ 
what slowly and in a plaintive voice, 

Mrs Solness 

[In the doorway J Halvard ! 

SOLNESS 

[Turns ] Oh, are you there, my dear-? 

Mrs. Solness. 

[With a glance at Kaia.] 1 am afraid I am dis¬ 
turbing you. 

Solness 

Not in the least. Miss Fosli has only a short 
letter to write. 

Mrs. Solness. 

Yes, so 1 see. 
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SOLNESS. 

What do you want w^th me. Aline ? 

Mrs. Solness 

1 merely wanted to tell you that Dr, Herdal fa 
in the tlrawing-room. Won't you come and sec 
him, Halvard ? 

Solness. 

\IjOoks suspictotislif ai her ] H’ra—is the doctor 
so very anxious to talk to me ? 

Mrs, Solness. 

Well, not exactly anxious. He really came to 
sec me; but he would like to say how-do-you-do 
to you at the same time. 

Solness 

[Lai/gAj to hinnrlf.'\ Yes, i daresay. Well, 
you must ask him to wait a little. 

Mrs. Solness. 

Then you will come in presently ? 


Solness. 

Perhaps I will Presently, presently, dear. In 
a little while. 

Mrs Solness. 

[Glancing again at Kaia.] Well now, don’t 
forget, Halvard. 

[^fVitkdratvs and closes the door behind htr. 


Kaia. , 

9 ' 

[5o/3!/y.] Oh dear, oh dear—I am sure Mrs. 
Solness thinks ill of me in some way! 
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SoLNESS. 

Oh, not in the least. Nqt more than usual at 
any rate. But all the same, you had better go 
now, Kaia. 

• Kaia. 

Ves, yes, now I must go. 

SoLNESS, 

\SevA'ely ] And mind you get that matter settled 
for me. Do you hear ? 

Kaia. 

Oh, if it only depended on me—— 

SoLNRS.S 

1 will have it settled, I say ’ And to-morrow 
•too—not a day later ! 

Kaia. 

[Temfied-I If there’s nothing else for it, I am 
quite willing to break off the engagement. 

SoLNESS. 

\ATtgrt}y'\ Break it off Are you mad? Would 
you think of breaking it off? 

Kaia. 

[Distracted] Yes, if necessary. Fori must— 
I must stay here with you! I can't leave you’ 
That is utterly—utterly impossible! 

SoLNESS. 

[fVtth a sadden outburst.] But deuce take it— 
how about Ragnar then! It’s Ragnar that I- 

K^ia, 

[iMoks at Jam with. ter"ijied ^ts.] It is chiefly 
on Ragnar’s account, that—that you— ? 
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SoLWESS. 

WoUerting kim^elf.'\ ^ No, no,of course not! You 
don’t understand me eitlier. [Genllif and softly.^ 
Of course it is you I want to keep—you above 
everything, Kaia. But for that very reason, you 
must prevent Ragnar, too, from throwing up his 
situation. Tliere, there,—now go home. 

Kaia. 

Yes, yes—good-night, then. 

SOLNBSS, 

Good night. [As she is going.] Oh, stop a 
moment! Are Ragnar’s drawings in there ? 

Kaia 

I did not see htm take them with him, 

SOLNESS. 

Then just go and find them for me. I might 
perhaps glance over them, after all. 

Kaia 

[Happy.] Oh yes, please do! 

Soi.NF.SS 

For your sake, Kaia dear. Now, let me have 
them at once, please 

[Kaia hurries info the draughtsmen's office, 
searches anxiously in the tahle-diatver 
finds a port folio and brings it with her. 

Kaia. 

Here are all the drawings. 

/ 

SoLNESS 

Ciooil Put them down there on the table. 
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Kaia. 

[Pu/ling down the poufolio.^ Good then. 

[Beseechingly.^ And please, please think kindl} 
of me. 

• SoLNESS 

Oh, that J always do. Gootl-night, my dear 
little Kaia. [Glances to the light ] Go, go now ! 

Mrs Solness and Dr. IIerdal enter by the door on 
the right. He is a slouhsh, elderly man, with a 
round, good-humoured jacc, clean shaven, with 
thin, light hair, and gold spectacles. 

M RS Soi.NESS 

[Still in the doonvay ] Halvard, I cannot keep 
•the doctor any longer 

SoLN ESS. 

Well then, come in here. 

Mrs. Solness. 

[To Kaia, who u turning down the deslt-lamp ] 
Have you finished the letter already. Miss Fosli } 

Kaia. 

[In confusion,'^ The letter-? 

Solness. 

Yes, it was quite a short one. 

M RS Soi.NBSS. 

It must have been very short, 

SoNSij^SS, 

You may go now, Miss Fosh And please come 
in good time to-inorrow uiorinng. 

X 


o 
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Kaia. 

» * 

1 will be sure to. pood-night, Mrs Solnesj, 

[SAe goes out by the hall door. 

M »s. SoLNESS. 

She must be quite an acquisition to you. Hal¬ 
yard, this Miss Fosli. 

Soi.NCSS. 

Yes, indeed. She is useful in all sorts of ways. 

Mrs. Solness. 

So it seems. 

Dr. Hkrdal. 

Is she good at book keeping too 

Solness. 

Well—of course she ii is liad a good deal ot 
practice during these two lenrs And tlien she is 
so nice and willing to do whatever one asks of her. 

M rs Solness 

Yes, that must be very delightful- 

SoLN ESS. 

It is Especially when one is not too much 
accustomed to that sort of thing. 

Mrs Solness. 

[/» a tone o f gentle remonstrance ] Can you say 
that, Halvard ? 

SoLN ESS 

Oh, no, no, my dear Aline ; I beg your pardon. 
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Mrs. Solness. 

There’s no occasion —Well then, doctor, you 
will come back later on, ancl have a cup of tea wibli 
us ? 

, Dn. Herdal. 

I have only that one patient to see, and then 
I'll come back. 

Mrs. Solness. 

Thank you. 

[iS'^c goes out by the door on the right. 
Solness, 

Are you in a hurry, doctor ? 

Dr. Hekdal. 

No, not at all. 

Solness. 

May I have a little chat with you f 

Dr. IIerdal, 

W^ith the greatest of pleasure. 


SoLNF.SS. 

Then let us sit down [//e motions the doctor to 
take the rocking-chair, and f<its down htniic/f in the 
arm chair ImoIcs scarefnngly at him ] Tell me— 
did jou notice anything odd about Aline ? 

Dr. Herdal. 

Do you mean just now, when she was here t 

Solness. 

Yes, in her manner 'to me. Did you notice 
anything ? 
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Dr. Herdal. 

[SwiVing.] Well,! admit—one couldn’t well avoid 
noticing that your wife—h’m- - 


Well? 


SoLN ESS 


« 


Dr. Herdal. 

—that your wife is not particularly fond of this 
Miss Fosli. 

SoLNESB. 

Is that all ? I have noticed that myself. 


Dr Herdal. 

And I must say I am scarcely surprised at it. 

SOLNESS. 

At what ? 

Dr. H erdal. 

That she should not exa(tly approve of your 
seeing so much of another Avoman, all day and 
every day. 

SoLNESS 

No, no, I suppose you are right there—and 
Aline too. But it’s impossible to make any 
change 

Dr. Herdal. 

Could you not engage a clerk ? 

Solness 

The first man that came to hand No, thank 
you—that would never do for me 

Dr. 

But now, if your wife-^ Suppose, with her 

delicate health, all this tries her too much f 
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SOLNESS. 

Even then—I might almost say—it can make 
no difference. I must keep Kaia Fosli. No one 
else could fill her place. 

Dr. Herdal. 

No one else ? 

SOLNESS. 

[Curtly ] No, no one. 

Dr Herdal. 

[Drawing his chasr closer ] Now listen to me my 
dear Mr. Soiness May 1 ask you a question, quite 
between ourselves ? 

SoLNESS. 

By all means. 

Dr Herdal. 

Women, you see—in certain matters, they have 
a deucedly keen intuition- 

Solness 

They have, indeed There is not the least 
doubt of that. But-? 

Dr. Herdal. 

Well, tell me now—if your wile can't endure 
this Kaia Fosli-? 

Solness. 

Well, what then 

Dr. Herdal. 

—may she not have just—just the least little 
bit of reason for this instinctive dislike ? 

I 

Solness. 

[ Looks at him and rises. ] Oho! 
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Dr. Herdal. 

Now don’t be offended—but hasn’t she ? 


SoLNBSS. 

\Wiih curl decision,^ No. 

Dr. Herdal. 

No reason of any sort 

SOLNESS. 

No other reason tlian her own suspicious nature. 


Dr. Herdal. 

I know you have known a good many women in 
your time 

* SoLNESS 

Yes, I have. 

Dr Hfrd^l. 

And have been a good deal taken with some of 
them, too. 

Soi.NBsa 

Oh yes, I don’t deny it. 




Dr. Herdal. 

But as regards Miss Fosli, then? There is 
nothing of that sort in the case ? 

SoLNESS 

No; nothing at all —on my side. 

Dr. H erdal. 

But on her side ? 

‘ SoL^BSk. 

1 don’t think you have any right to ask that 
question, doctor. 
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Dr. Herdal. 

Well, you know, we wer^ discussing your wife’s 
intuition. 

SoLNESS. 

TSo we were. And for that matter —[lowers his 
roice]—Aline’s intuition, as you call it—in a cer¬ 
tain sense, it has not keen so far astray. 

Dr. Herdal. 

Aha ! there we have it ’ 


Solness. 


[iS'iVj dowti.^ Doctor Herdal—I am going to 
tell you a strange story—if you care to listen to 
it. 

Dr. Herdal. 


1 like listening to strange stories. 


Solness. 

Very well then. 1 daresay you recollect that I 
took Kmit Brovikand liiti son into iny employment 
—after the old man’s kusiness had gone to the 
dogs 

Dr, Herdal. 

Yes, so I have understood. 


Solness. 

You see, they leally are clever fellows, these 
two Each of them has talent m his own way. 
But then the son took it into his head to get en¬ 
gaged ; and the next thing, of course, was that 
he wanted to get rarrried—and begjn to build on 
his own account. That is the way with all these 
young people. 
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Dr H EROAL. 

[Laughing.^ YeS| they have a bad habit of 
vrantirig to marry. * 

SoLNESS. 

Just so. But of course that did not suit my 
plans; for I needed Ragnar myself—and the old 
man too. He is exceedingly good at calculating 
beanng-strains and cubic contents—and all that 
sort of devilry, you know. 

Dr. Herdal. 

Oh yes, no doubt that’s indispensable. 

SoLNESS. 

Yes, it is But Ragtiar was absolutely bent on 
setting to work for himself. He would hear of 
nothing else. 

Dr. Herdal 

But he has stayed with you all the same. 

SoLNESS. 

Yes, ril tell you how that came about. One 
day this girl, Kaia Fosli, came to see them on 
some errand or other. She had never been here 
before. And when I saw how utterly infatuated 
they were with each other, the thought occurred 
to me : if 1 could only get her into the office 
here, then perhaps Ragnar too would stay where 
he is. 

Dr Hfrdal. 

That was not at all a had idea. 

SoLNES% 

Yes, but at the time I did not breathe a word 
of what was in my mind. 1 merely stood and 
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looked at her—and kept on wishing intently that 
I could have her here Then 1 talked to her a 
little, in a friendly way—about one thing and 
another. And then she went away. 

• 

Dr. Hehoal. 

Well? 

SoLNESS. 

Well then, next day, pretty late in the evening, 
when old Brovik and Ilagnar had gone home, she 
came here again, and behaved as if 1 had made an 
arrangement with her. 

Dr. Herdai. 

An arrangement ? What about ? 

SoLNE.S9. 

About the very thing my mind had been fixed 
on. But 1 hadn’t said one single word about it. 

Dr. Herdal 

That was most extraordinary 

SoLNKSS. 

Yes, was it not ? And now she wanted to know 
what she was to do here—whether she could begin 
the very next morning, and so forth. 

Dr. Herdal. 

Don’t you think she did it in order to be with 
her sweetheart ? 

SoLNESS. 

That was what occurred to me at first. But no, 
that was not it. She seemed to drift quite away 
from him—when once she had come here to 


me. 
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1)k. Hkkdal, 

She drifted over to yyu, then ? 

Soi NESS. 

Yes, entirely. If I Lrippen to look at her when 
her back is turnefJ, I can tell that she feels it. 
.She quivers and tieiubles the moment 1 come neat 
her. Wiiat do you tliink of that? 

Dr. Herdal. 

H’m—that's not very hai d to explain. 

SOLNKSS. 

Well, but what about the other thing ? That 
she believed I had said to her what I had only 
wished and willed—silently—inwardly—to my¬ 
self ^ What do you say to that ? CUnyou explain 
that, Dr. Heidal ? 

Dr. Herdal. 

No, 1 won't undertake to do that. 


SoLNESS 


I felt sure you would not; and so I have never 
cared to talk about it till now - But it’s a cursed 
nuisance to me in the long run, you understand. 
Here have I got to go on day after day pretend¬ 


ing 


And it’s a shame to treat her so, too. 


poor girl. ] But I cannot do any¬ 

thing else. For if she runs away from me—then 
Ragnar will be off too 


. Dr Heri>\l. 

And you have not told your wife the rights ot 
the story? 
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SoLNESS. 


No. 

Then why 


Da. Herdal. 
on earth don't you ? 


Solness. 

[JLnoks fixedlif at him, and iays in a low voice ;] 
Because I seem to find a sort of—of salutary self- 
torture in allowing Alme to do me an injustice. 


Dr Herdal. 

[.V/taA-es his head ] I don't in the least under¬ 
stand what you mean. 

Solness 

Well, you see—it is like paying off a little bit of 
a huge, unmeasurable debt- 

Dr. Herdal. 

To your wife ? 

Solness, 

Yes ; and that always helps to relieve one’s 
mind a little. One can breathe more fieely for a 
wlule, you understand. 

Dr Herdal. 

No^ goodness knows, I don’t understand at 
all- 

Solness. 

[^Bieaking off) rises again.^ Well, well, well— 
then we won’t talk any more about it. [f/e 
snunli'ii across the roam, returns, and stops beside the 
table. Looks at the doctor with a sly s-hitle ] 1 sup- 

[)ose you think you have drawn me out nicely now, 
doctor } 
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Dr Herdal. 

\With some irriiiUion.'\^ Drawn you out ? Again 
I have not the faintest notion wlmt you mean, Mr. 
Solness. 

SoLNKSS. 

Oh come, out with it; I have seen it quite 
clearly, you know. 

Dr Herdal. 

What have you ‘seen ^ 

SoLK’ESS. 

[In a low voice, slowli/ ] That you have been 
quietly keeping an eye upon me. 

Dr. Herdal. 

That / have! And why in all the world should 
I do that 

Solness. 

Because you think that I- [Pasmonatelij ] 

Well, devil take it—you think the same of me as 
Aline does. 

Dr Herdal. 

And what does she think about you ? 

Solness. 

[Having recovered hts self-control^ She has 
begun to think that I am—that I am—ill. 

Dr. Herdal. 

Ill ! Y o u f She has never hinted such a thing 
to me. Why, what can she think is the matter 
with you ? 
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SoLNESS. 

[Leans over the hack o f the chair and whispers.'] 
Aline has made up her mii!d that 1 am mad. That 
is what she thinks. 

% 

Dr. Herdal. 

] Why, my dear good fellow-• 

SoLNESS. 

Yes, on my soul she docs! I tell you it is so. 
And she has got you to think the same! Oh, I 
can assure you. doctor, I see it iii your face as 
clearly as possible You don’t take me in so 
easily, I can tell you. 

Dr. Herdal. 

[Looks at him in amazement.] Never, Mr Sol ness 
—never has such a thought entered ray mind. 

SoLNESS. 

[With an incredulous smtle.] Really? Has it 
not? 

Dr. Herdal. 

No, never ! Nor your wife’s mind either, I am 
convinced. I could almost swear to that 

SoLNESS. 

Well, I wouldn’t advise you to, F’or, in a cer¬ 
tain sense, you see, perhaps—perhaps she is not 
so far wrong in thinking something of the kuid. 

% 

Dr Herdal. 

Come now, I really must say—— 
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SOLNESS. 

[Intemipfing, with a sweep nf hts hand.'\ Well, 
well, my dear doctor—don’t let us discuss this any 
further. VVe had better agree to differ. \Changei 
lo a tone of (paet ainusemenl.^ But look here now, 
doctor—h’ni- 

Dr. Herdal. 

Well .> 

SoLNESS. 

Since you don’t believe that I am—ill—and 
crazy—and mad, ami so forth- 

Dr. Herdal. 

What then i* 

Solness 

Then I daresay you fancy that I am an ex- 
tremely happy man. 

Dr, Herdal. 

Is that mere fancy >• 

SoLNESS. 

[Lavghs.'] No, no—of course not Heaven 
forbid 1 Only think -to be Solness the master 
builder ! Halvard Sohiess ; What could be more 
delightful ? 

Dr Herdal. 

Yes, I must say it seems to me you have had 
the luck on your side to an astounding degree. 

SoLNESS. 

\fnppres}>es a g/ooviu wiiU ] So I have. I can’t 
complain on that score. 

Dr. Hiirdal. 

First of all that grim old robbers’ castle was 
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burnt down for you. And that was certainly a 
great piece of luck. 

SOLNBSS. 

[5enofM/y.] It was the home of Aline's family. 
Remember that. 

Dn Herdal. 

Yes, it must have been a great gnef to her, 

SOLNESS. 

She has not got over it to this day—not in all 
these twelve or thirteen vears. 

tt 

Dr. Herdal. 

Ah, but what followed must have been the 
worst blow for her. 

SoLNESS. 

The one tiling with the other. 

Dr. Herdal. 

But you—yourself—you rose upon the ruins 
You began as a poor boy from a country village— 
and now you are at the head of your profession 
Ah, yes, Mr. Solness, you have undoubtedly had 
the luck on your side. 

Solness, 

[^Looking ai him with embarrassment.^ Yes, but 
that 18 just what makes me so horribly afraid. 

Dr. Herdal. 

Afraid ? Because you have the luck on your 
side ' 

Soi NESS. 

It terrifies me—t<?nifie.s me every hour of the 
day. For sooner or lat^r the luck must turn, you 
see, 
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Dr Herdal. 

Oh nonsense! What should make the luck 
turn? ^ 

Solness. 

yWith firm assurance.] The younger generf 
tion. 

Dr, Herdal. 

Pooh! The younger generation ! You are not 
laid on the shelf yet, 1 should hope Oh no—^your 
position here is probably firmer now than it has 
ever been. 

S0L\E.SS 

The luck will turn. 1 know it—I feel the day 
approaching. Some one or other will take it into 
his head to say : Give me a chance! And then 
all the rest will come clamouring after him, and 
shake their fists at me and shout ; Make room— 
make room—make room! Yes, just you see, 
doctor—presently the younger generation will 
come knocking at my door- 

Db. Herdal 

[Lui/g/itag ] Well, and what if they do ? 

Soi.N ESS 

WHiat if they do ^ Then there’s an end of 
Halvard Solness. 

[ There is a knock at the door on the left. 

Solness 

What’s tliat ? Did you not hear some¬ 
thing ? 

Dr. FftmoAL. 

Some one is knocking at the door. 
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SOLNEBS. 

• Come in. 

Hilda Wangel by the^ hall door. She is of 

middle height, supple, and delicately built. Some^ 
. tvhat sunburnt. Dressed in a tourist costume 
fmth skirt caught up for walking, a sailor's collat 
open at the throat, and a small sailor hat on hei 
head. Knapsack on back, plaid in strap, ana 
alpenstock. 

Hilda. 

[Goes straight up to Solness^ he eyes sparkling 
with happiness.^ Good evening! 

SoLNESS. 

[Looks doubtfully at her.'\ Good evening- 


[Laughs ] 
me ' 


Hilda 

I almost believe you don’t recognise 

SoLNESS. 


No—I must admit that — just for the moment 


Dr. Hkrdal. 

[Approaching.'] But 1 lecognise you, my dear 
young lady- 

Hilda, 

[Pleased ] Oh, is it you that- 

Dr H erdal. 

Of course it is, [To Solness.] We met at one 
of the mountain statio,.",s this summer. [ 2'o Hilda.J 
What became of the othet ladies ? 


X 


F 
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Hilda. 

Oh, they went westward. 

Dll Herdal. 

They didn’t much like all the fun we used to 
have in the evenings. 

Hilda. 

No, I believe they didn’t. 

Dr Hehdal. 

[Holds vp his finger at Aer.l And I am afraid 
it can’t be denied that you flirted a little with 
us. 

Hilda. 

Well, that was better fun than to sit there, 
knitting stockings with all those old women. 

Dr. Herdal. 

[IjinghsJ] There I entirely agree with you 1 

SOLNESS 

Have you come to town this evening ? 

Hild^, 

Yes, I have just arrived. 


Dr ttERDAL. 

Quite alone. Miss V\ angel t 


Oh yes! 

r 

Wangel ? 


HILDA. 

SoLNB3S 

Is your n5!me Wangel ? 
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Hilda. 

[Looks in amused surprise at him.'] Yes, of course 
it is. i 

SoLNESS. 

Then you must be a daughter of the district 
doctor up at Lysanger f 

Hilda. 

[As before.] Yes, who else’s daughter should I 
be ? 

Solnbss. 

Oh, then I suppose we met up there, that 
summer when I was building a tower on the old 
church. 

Hilda. 

\More seriously.] Yes, of course it was then 
we met. 

SoLNESS. 

Well, that is a long time ago. 

Hilda. 

[Looks hard at him.] It is exactly the ten years. 

Solness. 

You must have been a mere child then, I should 
^hink. 

Hilda. 

[Carelessly.] Well, I was twelve or thirteen. 

Dr H eudal. 

Is this the first time you have ever been up to 
town, Miss Wangel } 

Hil^a. 


Yes^ it is indeed. 
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SOLNE38. 

And don’t you know any one here 

ijiLDA. 

No’oody but you. And of course, your wife= 

SCLNESS. 

So you know her, too } 

Hilda. 

Only a little. We spent a few days together 
at the sanatorium, 

SoLNESS. 

Ah, up there } 

Hilda. 

She said I might come and pay her a visit if 
ever 1 came up to town. ] Not that' 

that was necessary. 

SoLNESS 

Odd tliat she should never have mentioned it. 

[ Hilda inds he) stick dotp)i by the stove, 
takes off the knapsack and lays it and the 
plaid on the sofa. Du. Herdal offers 
to help her. Solness stands and gazes 
at he). 

Hilda. 

\Going towards him ] VV^ell, now 1 must ask you 
to let me stay the night here. 

Solness. 

1 am sure there will be no difficulty about that. 

Hilda. 

For I ha,ve no other clothes than those I stand 
in, except a change df linen in my knapsack. 
And that has to go to the wash, for it’s very dirty. 
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SoLNESS. 

Oh yes, that can be managed. Naw I’ll just let 
my wife know- 

• Dr Herdal. 

Meanwhile I will go and see my patient. 

SOLN ESS. 

Yes, ilo ; and come again later on. 

Dr. Herdal. 

Pitifully, with a glance at Hilda..] Oh tha. . 
wi 1, you may be very certain ! ^Lavglis.'] So 
your piediction has come true, Mr. Soluess! 

SoLNESS. 

How so ^ 

Dr. HiiiDAi 

The younger generation did come knocking at 
your door 

SoLNE'^S 

\Checrfully.^ Yes, but in a veiy differeiit "way 
from what I meant. 

Dr. IIekdal. 

Very diflerent, yes. 'riiat’s undenidhle 

e goes out by the hall-door Solne^s 
ojH'jis the door on the right and speaks 
into the side tooin 

■j 

Soi NFSS. 

Aline’ Will you come in here, please. Here 
is a fuend of yours—Miss Wangel. 
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Mrs. Solness. 

[Appears in the doorway ] Who do you 6«y it 
is ? [Sees Hilda ] C/h, IS It you. Miss Wangel ? 
[Gow vp to her and offers her hand.^ So you have 
come to town after all. 

Solness. 

Miss Wangel lias this moment arrived; and 
she would like to stay the night here. 

Mrs, Solness. 

Here with us ? Oh yes, certainly. 

Solness. 

Till she can get her things a little in order, you 
know. 

Mrs. Solness 

I will do the best I can for you. It’s no more 
than my duty. I supjiose your trunk is coming 
on later } 

Hilda. 

I have no trunk. 

Mrs. Solness. 

Well, it will be all right, I daresay. In the 
meantime, you must excuse my leaving you here 
with my husband, until I can get a room made a 
little comfortable for y ou. 


Solness, 

Can we not give her one of the nurseries? 
They are all ready as it is 
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Mrs. Solness. 

Oh yes. There we have room and to spare. 

[To Hilda ] Sit down now, and rest a little. 

[She goes out to the right, 
[Hilda, with her hands behind her back, 
strolls about the room and looks at various 
objects. Solness stands in front, beside 
the table, also with his hands behind his 
back, and fn!loirs her with his ejes. 


Hilda. 

[iSiopi' and looks at /um.] Have you several 
nurseiies ? 


Solness. 

There are three nurseries in the house. 


Hilda. 

That’s a lot. Then 1 suppose you have a great 
many children ^ 

Solness. 

No. We have no fluid. But now you can be 
the child here, for the time being. 

Hilda. 

For to-night, yes. I shall not cry. I mean to 
sleep as sound as a stone. 


Solness 

Yes, you must be very tired, I should think. 


« 

Hilda. 

Oh no ' But all the same- It’s so delicious 

to he and dream. 
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SOLNESS. 

Do you dream much of nights? 

Hilda. 

Oh yes ! Almost always. 

SoLN ESS. 

What do you dream about most r 

Hilda. 

I sha’n’t tell you to night. Another time— 

dps 

[iS'//e again strolls about the room, stops at 
the desk and turns over the books and 
papers a hide. 

SoLNESS. 

[Approaching.] Are you searching for any¬ 
thing ^ 

Hilda, 

No, I am merely looking at all these things. 
[Turns.] Perhaps I mustn’t.^ 

SoLNKhS. 

Oh, by all means. 

Hilda. 

Is it you that wnte in this great ledger? 

Solnlss. 

No, it's my book-keeper. 

4i 

. Hilda. 

Is it a woman } 

SoLNEW 

Yes. 
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* 

Hilda. 

One you employ here, mi your office f 


* Y es. 

Is she married ? 


DOLNESS. 

Hilda. 

SOLNESS, 


No, she is single. 

A 

Oh, indeed! 


Hilda. 


SoLNESS. 

But I believe she is soon going to be married. 


Hilda. 

Tliat's a good thing for her. 


SoL\ES3. 

But not such a good thing for me. For then 
I shall have nobody to help me. 

Hilda. 

Can’t you get hold of some one else who will 
do just as well ? 

SoLNESS. 

Perliaps you would stay heie and—and write 
in the ledger ? 

Hilda. 

^^^Measures him with a glance.^ Yes, I daresay ! 
No, thank you—nothing of that sort lor me 

[»V//6' again strolls across the room, and sits 
donm the rocking-cha*r. Solness too 
goes to the table. 

Hilda. 

[Continunig ] For there must surely be plenty 
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of other things to be done here. [Looks smilingly 
at himJ] Don't you think so, too ? 

SoLNESS. 

Of course. First of all, I suppose, you want 
to make a round of the shops, and get youisell 
up 111 the height of fashion. 


Hilda. 

[Amvsed ] No, I think I shall let that alone 1 


Indeed ? 


SoLNESS. 


Hilda. 


For you must know I have run through all my 
money. 

SoLNESS. 

[iMvghs.^ Neither trunk nor money, then I 


Hilda. 

Neither one nor the other. But never mind— 
it doesn’t raattei now. 

SoLNESS. 

Come now, I like you for that. 


Hilda 

Only for that } 

SoLNESS. 

For that among other things. in the arm¬ 

chair.^ Is your father alive stdl ? 

Hilda, , 

Yes, father's alive. ^ 

SoLNESS. 

Perhaps you are thinking of studying here ? 
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Hilda, 

No, that hadn’t occurred^to me. 


SOLNESS. 

But I suppose you will be staying for some 


time ? 


Hilda. 


That must depend upon circumstances. 

[She sits awhile rocking ho sel f and looking 
at him, half senoushf, half with a sup- 
pressed smile Then she takes off her hat 
and puls it on the tabic in front oj her. 


Mr. Solness ! 
Well } 


Hilda. 

Solness. 


Hilda. 

Have you a very bad memory ? 


Solness. 

A bad memory ? No, not that I am aware of. 


Hilda. 

Then have you notliing to say to me about 
wh.it happened up there ? 

Solness. 

[7a Tnomenlartf surprise!^ Up at T.ysanger? [/«- 
differently.^ Why, it was nothing much to talk 
about, it seems to me. 

C 

H LmDa, 

[hooks reproachfully at Azm.] How can you sit 
there and sav such things ? 
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SOLNESS. 

Well, then, you tall^ to me about it. 

Hilda. 

* 

When the tower was finished, we had grand 
doings in the town. 

SoLNESS. 

Yes, I shall not easily forget that day. 

Hilda. 

f.Sww/e* ] Will you not f That comes well from 
you 

SoLNEfiS. 

Conies M’oli 

M ILDA. 

There was music in the churchyard—and many, 
many hundreds of people. We school-girls were 
dressed in white ; and we all carried flags. 

SoLNEhS, 

Ah yes, those flags—I can tell you I remember 
them ! 

Hilda. 

Then you climbed right up the scaffolding, 
straight to the very top ; and you had n great 
wreath with you ; and you hung that wreath right 
away up on the weather-vane. 

SoLNESS. 

[Curth/ mtemfpttng.'\ I always did that in those 
days. It IS an old custom. * 

* t 

9 

Hilda. 

It was so wondeifully thrilling to stand bel(«w 
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and look up at you. Fancy, if he should fall over! 
He—the n'Jaster builder himself! 

SOLNESS. 

if to divert her from the subject.^ Yes, yes, 
yes, that might very well have happened, too For 
one of those white-frocked little devils,—she went 
on in such a way, and screamed up at me so- 

Hilda. 

[Sparkling tviih pleasure“ Hurra for Master 
Builder Solness !" Yes * 

SoLNESS. 

—and waved and flourished with her flag, so that 
I—so that it almost made me giddy to look at it. 

Hilda. 

[In a lower voice, senoitsly.^ That little devil— 
that w'as I. 

Solness 

Ms eyes steadily upon her.] I am sure of that 
now. It must have been you. 

Hilda. 

[JLively agnin.] Oh, it was so gloriously thrill¬ 
ing ! 1 could not have believed there was a 

builder in the whole world that could build such a 
tremendously high tower. And then, that you 
yourself should stand at the very top of it, as large 
as life! And that you should not be the least bit 
dizzy 1 It was that ab^ve everything that made 
one—made one dizzy to think of. 
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SOLNESS. 

How could you be so certain that I was 
not-? 

fllLDA. 

^Scouting the ideaJ\ No indeed! Oh no!_ 1 
knew that instinctively. For if you had been, you 
could never have stood up there and sung. 


SoLNESS. 

[Looks ai her in aslontshment]. Sung ? Did I 
sing ? 

Hilda. 

Yes, I should think you did. 


SoLNESS. 

[Shakes his head.'] I have never sung a note in 
mv life. 

Hilda. 

Yes indeed, you sang then. It sounded like 
harps in the air. 

SoLNESS 

[Thoughtfully.^ This is very strange—all this. 

Hilda 

[/.¥ silent awhile, hols at him and says tu a low 
voice .•] But then,—it was after that—that the 
real thing happened, 

SoLNESS. 

The real thing ? 

Hilda. , 

W 

[Sparkling' with vivacity.] Yes, I surely don’'; 
need to remind you of t h a t 
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SOLNESS. 

Oh yes, do remind me a little of that, too. 

Don’t you remember that a great dinner was 
giijen in your honour at the Club i* 

SoLNESS. 

Yes, to be sure. It must have been the same 
afternoon, for I left the place next morning. 

Hilda. 

And from the Club you were invited to come 
round to our house to supper. 

SoLNESS. 

Quite right. Miss Wangel. It is wonderful how 
all these trifles have impressed themselves on your 
mind. 

Hilda. 

Trifles ! I like that! Perhaps it was a trifle, 
too, that 1 was alone in the room when you 
came in ? 

Solness. 

Were you alone? 

Hilda. 

[ Without answering tumj] You didn’t call me a 
little devil then ? 

SoLNESS. 

No, I suppose I did not. 

^ Hilda. 

You said I was lovel}^ in my white' dress, and 
that I looked like a little prineess 
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SoLNESS. 

I have no doubt you did, Miss Wangel,—And 
besKies—I was feeling so buoyant and free that 
day- c 

Hilda. 

And then you said that when I grew up 1 should 
be your pruK’ess. 

SOLNESS. 

\lmighing a little,^ Dear, dear—did I say that 
too ? 

Hilda. 

Yes, you did. And when I asked how long 1 
should have to wait, you said that you would 
come again in ten years—like a troll—and carry 
me off—to Spain or some such place. And you 
promised you would buy me a kingdom there. 

SoLNESS. 

[As be fore.] Yes, after a good dinner one doesn’t 
haggle about the halfpence. But did I really 
say all that 

Hilda. 

[Laughs to herself'.] Yes. And you told me, 
too, what the kingdom was to be called. 

SoLNESS. 

Well, what was it ? 

Hilda. 

It was to be called the kingdom of Orangia,’ 
you said. 

SoLNESS. 

Well, that was an apjietising name. 

' In the biigmal “Apprlsinia," “appelsin” meaning 
•• ataiige ” 
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Hilda. 

No, I didn’t like it a bit; for it seemed as 
though you wanted to make game of me. 


SOLNESS. 

I’am sure that cannot have been my intention. 


Hilda. 

No, 1 should hope not—considering what you 
did next- 


SoLNESS 

What in the world did I do next? 


Hilda. 


Well, that’s the finishing touch, if you have 
forgotten that too. I should have thougiit no 
one could help remembeting such a thing as 
that 

Sulness. 

Yes, yes, just give me a hint, and then per¬ 
haps- Well ? 

Hiloa 


\Looks fixedly at You came and kissed me, 

Mr Soilless 


SoLNESS. 


I Open-mouthed, rising jrom his chatr,^ I did • 


Hilda. 

Yes, indeed you did You took me in both 
your arms, and bent ray head back, and kissed me 
—nnny times. ^ 

Soi.NESS. 

Now my dear AJiss VVaiigel 

X 


g 
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Hilda. 

[Rmcj,] You surely cannot mean to deny it ? 

SOLNESS. 

Yes, I do. I deny it altogether* 

Hilda. 

^ILoohs scorn fully at hun.^ Oh, indeed! 

[^Shr turns and goes slowly close up to the 
stovef where she lemains standing mohon- 
less, her face averted from him, her hands 
behind her back. Shoit patise. 

SoLNESS. 

[Goes cautiously up behind her ] Miss Wange l ■ — ! 

111LDA. 

[Is silent and docs not moveJ\ 

SoLNESS. 

Don't stand there like a statue. You must have * 
dreamt all tins, 
just listen- 

Hilda. 

[Makes an impatient movement ivith her arm.] 

SoLNESS. 

[As a thought flashes upon him.] Or-! Wait 

a moment! I'here is something under all this, 
you may depend ! 

Hilda. 

[ Docs not move.] 

Sot-NESS. 

[In a low voice, but wiin emphasis.] 1 must have 


[Lays his hand on her arm.] Now 
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thoi>ght all that. 1 mu&t have wished it— 
liave willed it—have longed to do it. And 
tJicii-. May not that be the explanation ? 

Hilda. 

[/s still Silent^ 

SOLNESS 

[ImpfiUently.'] Oh vety well, deuce take it all 
—then 1 did do it, 1 suppose 

Hilda. 

^Tums her head a ht/le, but without looking at him ] 
Tlien you admit it now ? 

SoLNESF 

Yes—whatever you like. 

Hilda. 

You came and put your arms round me. 

SoLNESS. 

Oh yes I 

Hii da. 

And bent my head back ? 



SoLNESS. 

Very far back. 

Hilda. 

And kissed me ? 

SoLNESS 

Yes, I did 

Hilda. 

Many times ? 

• 

SoLNESa 

As many as ever you like. 
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Hilda. 

[ Turm quickly towards kitn catd has once morr the 
spaikUng expression of gladness in her eyes.^ Well; 
you see, I got it out of you at last! 

SOLNESS. 

\^lVtth a slight smile'] Yes—just think of my 
foi getting such a thing as that. . 

Hilda. 

l^Again a little sulky, retreats from him ] Oh, 
you have kissed so many people in youv time, I 
suppose. 

SoLNESS 

No, you mustn’t think that of me. [Hilda 
seats herself in the arm-chair. Solness stands and^ 
leans against the lotktng-chair. Looks observantly at 
her.] Miss Wangel 1 

Hilda. 

Yes' 

Solness. 

How was it now ? What came of all this— 
between us two ^ 

Hilda. 

Why, nothing more came of it. You knowlhal 
quite well. For then the other guests came in, 
and then—bah ! 

Solness. 

Quite so ! The others came in. To think of 
my forgetting that too ! 

Hilda. 

Oh, you haven’t really foi gotten anything : you 
are only a little ashamed of it all. I am sure one 
doesn’t forget thmgs of that kind 
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< SoLNESS. 

No^ one would suppose not 

Hilda. 

\Lively again, looks at him ] Perhaps you have 
even fortroiten what day it was 

ft 

SoLNESa, 

Wliat day-? 

Hilda. 

Yes, on what day did you hang the wreath on 
the tower ? Well } Tell me at once 1 

Solness. 

H’m—I confess 1 liave forgotten the particular 
day. I only know it was ten years ago. Some 
time in the autumn. 

Hilda. 

► 

her head slowly several It was ten 

years ago—on the IJHli of September. 

Solness 

Yes, it must have been about that time. Fancy 
your remembering that too ! [>SYo/jj.] But wait a 

moment-! Yes—it’s the ipth of September 

to-cUy. 

Hilda. 

Yesj it is; and the ten years are gone. And 
you didn’t come—as you had prorniseil me. 

Solness. 

r 

Promised you ? Threatened, I suppose you 
mean ? 
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Hilda. 

I don’t think there was any sort of threat in. 
that. 

SOLNESS. 

Well then, a little bit of fun. 


Hilda. 

Was that all you wanted ? To make fun of 
me ? 

SOLNKSS, 

Well, or to have a little joke with you . Upon 
my soul, I don't recollect. But it must have been 
something of that kind ; for you were a mere child 
then. 

Hilda. 

Oh, perhaps I w.asii’t quite such a child either. 
Not such a mere chit as you imagine. 


Sol.NESS. 

[Looks senrchmgly at Aer] Did you really and 
seriously expect me to come again } 

Hilda. 

[Conceals a half-teasivg smile ] Yes, indeed ! I 
did expect that of you, 

SoLNESS. 

That I sliould come back to your liome, and 
take you away with me ? 

Hildas 

Just like a troll—yes. ^ 

t 

SoUiVESS 

And make a princess of you } 
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• Hilda. 

That's what you promised. 

SoLNESS. 

Anti give you a kingdom as well ? 

Hilda. 

\Looks up at Ike ceihng.] Why not? course 
it need not have been an actual, every-day sort of 
a kingdom. 

SoLNESS. 

But something else just as good ? 

Hilda. 

Yes, at least as good. [Ixyoks at him a moment j 
I thought, if you could build the highest church- 
towers in the world, you could surely manage to 
raise a kingdom of one sort or another as well. 

SoLNESS 

[Shakes his head ] I can’t quite make you out, 
Miss Wangel. 

HILDA. 

Can you not ? To me it seems all so simple. 

SoLNESS. 

No, I can’t make up my mind whether you 
mean all you say, or are simply having a joke with 
me. 

Hilda. 

] Making fun of you, perhaps ? I, too ? 

,Solness. 

Yes, exactly. Making fun—of both of us. [LooU 
at her ] Is it long since you found out that 1 wm 
married f 
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Hilda. 

I have known it all along Why do you ask 
me that ? • 

SOLNESS. 

[LegA//y.] Oh, well, it just occurred to me. 
\Looks earnestly at her, and says in a lorn voice.^ 
What have you come for ? 

Hilda. 

I want my kingdom. The time is up. 

Solness. 

[Laughs involunlartly ] What a girl you are ' 

Hild\. 

[Gaily ] Out with my kingdom, Mr Solness i 
[Haps with her fingers ] riie kingdom on the 
table! 

Solness 

[Pushing the roclnng chair nearer and sitting 
Now, seriously speaking—what have you 
come for ? What do you really want to do 
here } 

illLDA. 

Oh, first of all, I want to go round and look at 
all the things that you have built. ’ 

Solness 

That will give you plenty of exercise. 

Hilda. 

Yes, I know you have built,a tremendous lot. 

SOLN £SS. 

I have indeed’—especially of late years. 
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Hilda 

Many churrh-towers among the rest ? Im¬ 
mensely high ones ? • 

SOLNESS 

No. I build no more church-towers now. Nor 
churches either. 

Hilda. 

V^^hat d o you build then ? 

Solness. 

Homes for human beings. 

Hilda 

[liejlectively ] Couldn’t you build a little—a 
little bit of a church-tower over these homes as 
vaJV ? 

SoLKESfl 

\Siarttrtg ] What do jou mean by that'* 

Hilda. 

I mean—something that points—points up into 
the free air. With the vane at a dizzy height. 


SoLNESS. 


\^Povdering a Strange that you should say 

that—for that is just what I am most anxious to 
do. 

Hilda 


[Impatiently,'] Why don’t you do it, then ? 


SoLNESS. 


[Shakes his head.] No, the people will not have 
it 


HiL3A. 

fancy tlieir not wanting it * 
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SOLNESS 

[More lightly ] But now I am building a new 
home for myself—just'opposite here. 

Hilda. 

For yourself > 

SoLNEM. 

Yes. It is almost finished. And on that there 
is a tower. 

Hilda. 

A high tower ? 

SoLNESS. 

Yes. 

Hilda. 

Very high ? 

SoLNESii. 

No doubt people will say it is too high—too 
high for a dwelling-house. 

Hilda. 

I’ll go out and look at that tower the first thing 
to-morrow morning. 

SoLNESS. 

[Siis resting hi<i cheek on Ins hand, and gazes at 
her'\ Tell mo. Miss Wangel—what is your 
name ? Your Christian name, I mean i 

Hilda. 

Why, Hilda, of course. 

SoLNESS. 

[As before ] Hilda ? Indeed ? 

« 

. Hilda. 

Don’t you remember that? You called mo 
Hilda yourself—that day when vou misbehaved. 
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* SoLNESS. 

Did I really ? 

Hilda. 

But then you said “little Hilda*’; and 1 
didn’t like that. 

SoLNESS. 

Oh, you didn't like that, Miss Hilda? 

Hilda. 

No, not at such a time as that. But—“ Princess 
Hilda”—that vill sound very well, I think. 

SoLNESS. 

Very well indeed. Princess Hilda of—of— 
what was to be the niitne of the kingdom ? 

Hilda. 

Pooh ! I won’t have anything to do with that 
stupid kingdom. I have set my heart upon quite 
a dilFerent one ! 

S< 1 NESS. 

[Has leuned hack in I he chair, siill gazing at ker.\ 

Isn’t it strange- 1 The more I think of 

it now, the more it seems to me as though 1 had 
gone about all these years torturing myself with— 
h’m- 

Hilda. 

With what ? 

SoLNESS. 

With the effort,to recover something—some 
experience, which I seemed to haye forgotten. 
Put I never had the lesf^t inkling of what it could 
be. 
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Hilda. 

You should have tied a knot in your pocket- 
handkerchief, Mr. Soilless. 

SoLNESS 

In that case, I should simply have had to go 
racking ray brains to discover what the knot 
could mean. 

Hilda. 

Oh yes, I suppose there are trolls of that kind 
111 the world, too. 

SoLNESS 

[/?i,ve.T slowhf^ What a good thing it is that you 
have come to rue now. 

Hilda 

\ Looks deeply tvlo his eijes.^ Is it a good 
thing • 

Sot ness 

For I have been so lonely here 1 have been 
gazing so helplessly at it all [/« a lower voice.^ 
1 must tell you—I have begun to be so afraid—^ 
so terribly afraid of the younger generation 

Hi LDA 

[Wtih a little snort of contempt ] Pooh—is the 
younger generation a thing to be afraid of? 

SoLNESS 

It is indeed. And that is why 1 have locked 
and barred myself in. \^Miisteriously ] I tell you 
the younger generation will one day come and 
thunder at my door! Thiey will break in upon 
me ' 
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Hilda. 

I'iicn I should say you ought to go out and open 
the door to the younger generation. 

SoLNBSS. 

Open the door ? 

Hilda. 

.yes. Let them come in to you on friendly 
terms, as it were. 

SoLNESS. 

No, no, no! The younger generation— it n)eans 
retribution, you see. It comes, as if under a new 
banner, heralding the turn of fortune. 


Hilda. 

\Tlises, looks at him, and says wilh a quivering 
twitch of her lij)S ] Can / be of any use to you, 
Mr. Solness ? 

SoLNESS. 

Yes, you can indeed ! For you, too, come— 
under a new banner, it seems to me. Youth 
marshalled against youth-! 

Dr, Herdal comes in by the hall-door. 


Dr. Herdal, • 

What—you and Miss Wangel here still 1 


Solness 

Yes. We have had no end of things to talk 
about. 


Hilda. 

Both old and ne\f. 


Dr. Herdal. 
Have you really ? 
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lIlLI)\ 

Oh, it has been the greatest fun. For Mr. 
Solness—he lias such a miraculous memory. All 
the least little details !ie remembers instantly. 


Mrs. Solness enters by the door on the right, 

Mrs. Solness. 

Well, Miss Waiigel, 3 our room is quite ready for 


von now. 


Hilda. 

Oh, how kind you are to me! 

Solness. 

[ 7*0 Mrs. Solness] The nursery? 


Mrs. Solness 

Yes, the middle one. But first let us go in to 
uppei'. 

S0LNE.SS. 

[AW.* to Hilda] Hilda shall sleep in the* 
nursery, she siiall 

Mii'^ Solness. 

[^Looks at Hilda? 

Solness. 

Yes, Miss Wangel'.s name is Hilda. I knew her 
when she was a child 


Mr.s. Soiness. 

T)ul you really, Halvard ? Well, shall we go ? 
Supper IS on the table. 

[-S'Ae takes Dr. 11 erdal’s arm and goes out 
with Jam to Ihk rigJd. Hilda has 
'meanwhile be%n colleUmg her travelling 
ihings. 
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Hilda. 

[ Sqfily and rapidly io Solness.] Is it truCj 
wlidt you said ? Can I be of use to you ? 

SOLNESS. 

[Takes the things from herJ] You are the very 
being I have needed most. 

Hilda. 

[hooks at him rvith happy, wonder mg eyes 
clasps her kands.'\ But then, great heavens- 


amt 
_ I 


SoLNESS. 

[Eagerly.^ What-? 

Hilda. 

1 lien I have my kingdom! 

SoLNESS. 

linvoluntai ily.] Hilda-J 

Hilda. 

[Again with the qnwermg twitch of her hps ] 
Almost—I was going to say. 

[She goes out to the nght, Solness 
follows her. 
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4 piettilif furnished small drawing-fOim in Solness*s 
house. In the hack, a glass-door leading out 
to the verandah and gat den. The right-hand 

comer is cut ojf transversehi hij a large bay irin- 
dorv, in which are Jiower-stands 7'Ae left-hand 
corner is stimlarlf cut off hy a transverse wall, in 
which is a small door papered like the wall. On 
i.ich side, an ordinary door In front, on the 
Tight, a console table nnth a large mirror over it. 
Well-Jilled stands of plants and Jiowers. In 
front, on the left, a sofa nnth a table and chairs. 
Further bat k, a bookcase Well forward in the 
loom, before the bay window, a small table and 
some chairs. It is eat ly in the day. 

SuLNEss .nts by the little table with Raqnar Brovik’s 
portfolio open in front of Imn. He is turning 
the drawings over and closely examining some of 
them Mrs Solness names about noiselessly 
with a small watering-pot, attending to her 
floivers. She is dressed in black as before. Her 
hat, cloak and parasol he on a chair near the 
mirror. Unobserved by her, Solness now and 
again follows her with his eyes. Neither of them 
speaks 

Kaia Fosli enters quietly by the door on the left. 

SoLNESo 

[Tt/n/jr his head, and say.r in an offhand tone of 
indif erence ] VVell, is that you ? 
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I merely wished to let you know that I have 
come. • 

SoLNESS. 

Yes, yes, that’s all right. Hasn’t Ragnar come 
too ? 

Kaia. 

No, not yet. He had to wait a little while to 
see the doctor. But he is coming presently to 
hear- 

SOLNBSS. 

How is the old man to-day ? 

Kaia. 

Not well. He begs you to excuse him; he is 
obliged to keep his bed to-day, 

SoLNESS. 

Why, of course ; by all means let him rest. But 
now, get to your woik. 

Kaia. 

Yes. \Pauses at the door.] Do you wish to 
speak to llagnar when he comes ? 

SoLNESS. 

No—I don't know that I hare anything par¬ 
ticular to sa}' to him. 

[Kaia goes out again to the left. Solnebs 
remains seated, im mng over the drawings, 

Mrs? Solness. 

[Over beside the plants ] • I wonder if he isn’t 
going to die now, as well ? 

X 


B 
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Sdlness. 

[Looib up at /ler.] As well as who ? 

M^^S. SoLNESS 

[ Without answering.'\ Yes, yes—depend upon it, 
Halvard, old IJrovik is going to die too. Vou’ll 
sec that he will. 


SOLNBSS. 

My dear Aline, ought you not to go out for a 
little walk ? * 

Mrs. Solness. 

Yes, I suppose I ought to. 

[iSAc continues to attend to the flowers, 

SoLNESS. 

[Bending over the dramngs.l Is she still asleep ? 

Mrs. Solnk.ss>. 

[Looking at him.'\ Is it Miss Wangel you are 
Bitting there thinking about ? 

SoLNESS. 

[Indifferently.'] I just happened to recollect her. 

Mrs. Solness. 

Miss Wangel was up long ago. 

Solness. 

Oh, was she ? 

Mrs. Solness. 

When I went in to see her, she was busy putting 
her things in order. ‘ 

[5/tc goes in frpnt of the mirror md slowly 
begins to put on her hat 
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SOLNESS. 

[J/ier a short pawe^ So we have found a use 
for one of our nurseries after^all, Aline. 


Mrs. Solness. 

Yes^ we have. 

Solness. 

That seems to me better than to have them all 
standing empty. 


• Mrs. Solness, 

That emptiness is dreadful; you are right there. 


Solness. 

[Closes the portfoho, nses and approaches Aer.] 
You will find that we shall get on far better after 
this, Aline. Things will be more comfortable. Life 
will be easier—especially for you. 


Mrs. Solness. 

[Looks at /nVn.] After this ? 

Solness. 

Yes, believe me, A line- 


Mrs, Solness, ^ 

Do you mean—because she has come here ? 

Solness. 

[Checking himself.] I mean, of course—when 
once we have moved into the new house 


Mrs* Solness. 

[Takes her cloak.] Ah,^o you think so, Hah 
vard ? Wdl it be better then } 
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SOLNESS. 

1 can't think otherwise. And surelj you think 
so too ? 

Mrs. Solness. 

I think nothing at all about the new house. 

Solness. 

[Cast do»wi.] It's hard for me to hear you say 
that; for you know it is mainly for your sake 
that 1 have built it. 

[He offers to help her on with her cloak. 

Mrs. Solness. 

[Evades Aim.] The fact is, you do far too much 
for my sake. 

Solness. 

[With a certain vehemence,^ No, no, you really 
mustn't say that, Alme * I cannot bear to hear 
you say such things ! 

f 

Mrs. Solness. 

Very well, then I won’t say it, Halvard. 

Solness. 

But 1 stick to what 1 said You'S see that 
things will Le easier for you in the new place. 

Mrs. Solness. 

Oh heavens—easier for me- 

Solness. 

[Eagerly.1 Yes, indeed they will! You may be 
quite sure of that! For yoti see—there will be so 
very, very much ther.e that will remind you of 
your own home- 
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Mrs. Solness. 

The home that used to be father’s and mother’s 
—and that was burnt to the ground—— 

SOLNESS. 

M 

[/n a torn voice ] Yes, yes, my poor Aline. 
That was a terrible blow for you. 

Mrs. Solness. 

[Breaking out in lamentation.^ You may build as 
much as ever you like, Halvard—you can never 
build up again a real home for me 1 


Solness. 

[Crosses the room ] Well, in Heaven’s name, let 
us talk no more about it then. 


Mrs Solness. 

We are not in the habit of talking about it. 
For you always put the thought away from 
you- 

Solness. 

[Stops suddenly and looks at her.'\ Do I ? And why 
should 1 do that Put the thought away from 
me ? 

Mrs. Solness. 

Oh yes, Halvard, 1 understand you very well. 
You are so anxious to spare me—and to find ex¬ 
cuses for me too—as much as ever you can. 

iSoi.NESS. 

[With astonishment inhis^es.^ You } Is it you 
—yourself, that you are talking about Aline ? 
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Mrs. Solness. 

Yes, who else should it be but myself ^ 

r 

SoLNESS. 

[InvolurUarily to himself.'\ That too! 

Mrs. Solness. 

As for the old house, I wouldn't mind so niuch 
about that. When once misfortune was in the air 
—why- 

Solness. 

Ah, you are right there. Misfortune will have 
its way—as the saying goes. 

Mrs. Solness. 

But it's what came of the fire—the dreadful 

thing that followed-! That is the thing! 

That, that, that ’ 

Solness, 

\Vehemently Don't think about that. Aline' 

Mrs. Solness, 

Ah, that is exactly what I cannot help thinking 
about And now, at last, I must speak about it, 
too; for I do.i't seem able to bear it any longer. 
And then never to be able to forgive my¬ 
self— 

Solness. 

[Exclaiming.'\ Yourself-1 

M iLS Solness. 

Yes, for I had duties on both sides—both to¬ 
wards you 'and towards- the htlle one.s. 1 ought 
to have hardened myself—no*’ to have let the 
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horror take such hold upon me—nor tlie grief for 
the burning of my home. [Wrings her hands,^ 
-Oh, Halvard, if I had only had the strength • 

SOLNESS. 

• 

[SofUy, much moved, conies closer. Alme—you 
must promise me never to think these thoughts 
any more.—Promise me that, dear! 

Mrs. Solness. 

Oh, promise, promise ! One can promise any- 
tlJng. 

Solness. 

[Clenches his hands and crosses the room.] Oh, 
but this is hopeless, hopeless! Never a ray of 
sunlight! Not so much as a gleam of brightness 
to light up our home' 

Mrs. Solness. 

This is no home, Halvard. 

Solness. 

Oh no, you may well say that. [Gloomilyl\ 
And God knows whether you are not right in 
saying that it will be no better for us in the new 
house, either. 

Mrs Solness. 

It will never be any better. Just as empty- 
just as desolate—there as here. 

• Solness. 

[Vehemently Why in all the world have we 
built it then ? Can you tell me that ? 
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Mrs. Solness. 

* 

No; you must answer that question for your¬ 
self. 

Solness. 

[Glances suspiciously at Aer.] What do you mean 
by that, Aline ? 

Mrs. Solness. 

What do I mean ? 

Solness. 

Yes, in the devil’s name! You said it so 
strangely—as if you had some hidden meaning in 
it. 

Mrs. Solness. 

No, indeed, I assure you- 


Solness. 

[Comes closer.'\ Oh, come now—I know what I 
know. I have both my eyes and my ears about 
me, Aline—you may depend upon that 1 

Mrs. Solness. 

Why, what are you talking about ? What is it ? 


Solness. 

[Places himself in front of heri] Do you mean 
to say you doA’t 6nd a kind of lurking, hidden 
meaning in the most innocent word 1 happen to 
say ? 

Mrs. Solness. 

/, do you say ? /do that ? 

Solness. 

[Laughs ] Ho-ho-ho I It’s natural enough. 
Aline ! When you have a sick man on your 
hands—— 
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Mrs. Solness. 

[AnnAottsly.'] Sick? Are you ill, Halvard? 


Solness. 

[Violently."I A half-mad man then! 
man! Call me what you will. 


A crazy 


Mrs. Solness. 

[Feels blindly for a chair and sits dotvn.\ Hal 
vard—for,God’s sake- 


Solness. 

But you are wrong, both you and the doctor. 
I am not in the state you imagine. 

[He walks up and down the room. Mrs. 
Solness follows him anxiously rsith her 
eyes. Finally he goes up to her. 

Solness. 

, [Calmly ] In reality there is nothing whatever 
the matter with me. 

Mrs. Solness 

No, there isn’t, is there ? But then what is it 
that troubles you so ? 

Solness. 

Why this, that I often feel ready to sink under 
this terrible burden of debt- 

Mrs. Solness. 

Debt, do you say ? But you owe no one any¬ 
thing, Halvard ! 

•Solness. 

[Softly, with emoh’on.] J owe a bouhdless debt 
to you—to you—to you. Aline. 
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Mrs. Soi.ness. 

[Rises slowly^ \¥hat is behind all this ? You 
may just as well tell ipe at once. 

SoLNESS. 

But there is nothing behind it! I have never 
done you any wrong—not wittingly and wilfully, 
at any rate. And yet^—and yet it seems as*though 
a crushing debt rested upon me and weighed me 
down. 

Mrs. Solnbss. 

A debt to me ? 

SoLNESS. 

Chiefly to you. 

Mrs. Solness 

Then you are—ill after all, Halvari^. 

Solness. 

[Gloomily "I I suppose 1 must be—or not far, 
h'om it. [iMoks tmvards Ike door lo the right, which 
is opened at this moment.] Ah! now it grows 
lighter. 

Hilda Wangel comes in She has made some 
alter at ton in her dresi, and let down her skirt. 

Hilda. 

Good morning, Mr. Solness f 

Solness. 

[yodj.] Slept well ? 

H ILDA.* 

Quite deliciously ! Like a child in a cradle. Oh 
—I lay and stretched myself like—like a princess ! 
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\Smiles a Uitle!\ 
Able then ? 


SoLNESS. 

You were thoroughly comfort* 
Hilda. 


I should think so. 

SoLNESS. 

And no doubt you dreamed, toa 


Hilda. 

Yes, I tlid. But that was horrid. 


SoLNESS, 

Was it ? 

Hilda. 

Yes, for I dreamed I was falling over a fright 
fully high, sheer precipice. Do you never have 
that kind of dream ? 

SoLVESS. 

» Oh yes—now and then- 


fall 


Hilda. 

It’s tremendously thrilling—when you fall and 


SoLNESS. 

It seems to make one’s blood run cold. 


Hilda. 

Do you draw your legs up under you while you 
are falling } 

SoLNESS. 

Yes, as high as e^ter I can. 


So do I. 


H lt.DA. 
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Mrs. Solness. 

\Takes her partisol.^ I must go into town now, 
Hdvard. [7b Hilda And I’ll try to get one or 
two things that you may require. 

* 

Hilda. 

[Making a motion to throw her arms round her 
neck."\ Oh, you dear, sweet Mrs. Solness ! You 
are really much too kind to mel Frightfully 
kind- 

Mrs. Solness. 

[Deprecaiingly, freeing herself ] Oh, not at all. 
It’s only my duty, so 1 am very glad to do it. 

Hilda. 

[Offended, pouts'] But really, I think I am 
quite fit to be seen in the streets—now that I’ve 
put my dress to rights. Or do you think 1 am 
not ? 

Mrs. Solness. 

To tell you the truth, I think people would 
stare at you a little. 

Hilda. 

[Contemptuously.] Pooh ! Is that all ? That 
only amuses me. 

Solness. 

[With suppressed ill-humour,] Yes, but people 
might take it into their heads that you were 
mad too, you see. 

Hilda. 

Mad } Are there so many mad people here in 
town, then ? 
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SOLNESS. 

[PoinU to his onm forehead.\ Here you see one 
at all events. 

Hilda. 

you—Mr. Solness! 

Mrs. Solness. 

Oh; don’t talk like that; my dear Halvard 1 


SoLNFSS. 

Have you not noticed that yet? 

Hilda. 

No, I certainly have not. ^Reflects and laughs a 
little ] And yet—perhaps in one single thing. 

Solness. 

Ah, do you hear that, Aline ? 


Mrs Solness. 

What is that one single thing. Miss Wangel.^ 


No, I won’t say. 
Oh yes, do! 


Hilda. 

Solness. 


Hilda. 

No thank you—I am not so mad as that. 


Mrs, Solness. 

When you and Miss Wangel are alone, I daresay 
she will tell you, Halvard. 

Solness. 

Ah—vou think she will ? 
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Mrs. Solnjsss. 

Oh yes, certainly For you have known her so 
well in the past. Ever since she was a child— 
you tell me. [-.VAc goes out by the door on the U^, 


Hii.da. 

[After a little rvhile!] Does your wife dislike me 
very much ? 

SoLNESS, 

Did you think you noticed anything of the 
kind > 

Hilda. 

Did you not notice it yourself ? 


SoLNESS. 

[Evasively.'] Aline has become exceedingly shy 
with strangers of late years. 


Hilda. 

Has she really ? 

SoLNESS. 

But if only you could get to know her 

thoroughly-! Ah, she is so good—so kind—so 

excellent a creature- 

, Hilda 

[ImpaUenily ] But if she is all that—what made 
her say that about her duty } 


SoLNESS. 

Her duty ? 

Hilda. 

She said that she would g6 out and buy some¬ 
thing for me, because was her duty. Oh 1 
can’t bear that ugly, homd word J 
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SOLNESS. 

Why not ?* 

Hilda. 

It sounds so cold, and sharp, and stinging. 
Duty—duty—-duty. Don’t you think so, too ? 
Doesn’t it seem to sting you ? 


SoLNESS. 

H’ra—haven’t thought much about it. 


Hilda. 

Yes, it does. And if she is so good—as you say 
she IS —why should she talk in that way ? 


SoLNESS. 


But, good Lord, what would you have had her 
say, then ? 


Hilda. 


* She might have said she would do it because 
.she had taken a tremendous fancy to me. She 
mifjht have said something like that—something 
really warm and cordial, you understand. 


SoLNESS. 

[fiOoAji at her.} Is that how you A^ould like to 
have it ? 

Hilda. 

Yes, precisely. [She wanders about the roomj 
stops at the bookcase and looks at the books.} What 
a lot of books you have. 

SoLNESS. 

t 

Yes, I have got together a good many* 
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Hilda. 

Do jou read them a]]^ too ? 

'SOLNESB. 

I used to try to. Do you read much ? 

Hilda. 

No, never! I have given it up. For it all 
seems so irrelevant. 

V 

SoLNESS. 

That is just my feeling. 

f Hilda wanders about a little, stops at the 
small table, opens the portfolio and turns 
over the contents. 

Hilda. 

Are all these drawings yours ? 

SoLNESS. 

No, they are drawn by a young man whom 1 
employ to help me. 

Hilda. 

Some one you have taught f 

SoLNESS. 

Oh yes, no doubt he has learnt something from 
me, too. 

Hilda. 

down.] Then I suppose he is very clever. 
[LooAs at a drawing.] Isn’t he ? 

Soi NESS. 

Oh, he might be worse. For my purpose——* 
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Hilda. 

Oh yes—I*m sure he is frightfully clever. 

SoLNESSf 

Do you think you can see that in the drawings ? 

Hilda. 

Pooh—these scrawlings I But if he has been 
learning from y o u- 

. SOLNESS. 

Oh, SO far as that goes-there are plenty of 

people here that have leanit from me, and have 
come to little enough for all that. 

Hilda. 

[Looks at him and shakes her head.'] No, I can’t 
for the life of me understand how you can be so 
stupid. 

SoLNESS. 

Stupid ? Do you think I am so very stupid ? 

Hilda, 

Yes, I do indeed If you are content to go 
about here teaching all these people- 

SoLNESS. 

[With a slight start.^ Well, and why not ? 

Hilda. 

half serious, half laughing.] No indeed, 
Mr Solness! What can be the good of that ? No 
one but you should* be allowed to build You 
'should stand quite alone—do it all yourself. Now 
you know it. • 

X 
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SoLNEflS. 

[^InvolimUtrily.'\ Hilda-* 


Well! 


-Hilda. 


SOLNESS. 


How in the world did that come into your 
head ? 

Hilda. 

Do you think I am so very far wrong then ? 


SoLNESS. 

No, that’s not what I mean. But now I’ll tell 
you something. 

Hilda. 

Well? 

SoLNESS. 

I keep on—incessantly—in silence and alone— 
brooding on that very thought. 


Hilda, 

Yes, that seems to me perfectly natural. 

SoLNEBS. 

[luooks somewhat searchingh) at Aer.] Perhaps 
you have noticed it already ? 


Hilda. 

No, indeed I haven’t. 


SoLNESS. 

t 

But just now'—w'hen you said you thought I wa« 
—off my balance ? In <Sne thing, you said- 
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. Hilda. 

Oh, I was thinking of something quite dif¬ 
ferent. • 

SoLNESS. 

What was it 

Hilda. 

I, am not going to tell you. 


SoLNESS. 

\Crosses the roowi.] Well, well—as you please. 
at the how-wimkm) ] Come here, and 1 wiH 
show you something. 

Hilda. 

[Approachmg.'\ What is it ? 

SoLNESS. 

Do you see—over there in the garden-? 


Yes? 

[Points.'] 


Hilda. 

SoLNESS. 

Right above the great quarry 


Hilda. 

That new house, you mean ? 




SoLNESS. 

The one that is being built, yes. 
hnislied. 


Hilda. 

It seems to have ^ veiy high tower. 


Almost 


Solkess. 

The scaffolding is still up. 
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Hilda. 

Is that your new house ? 


Yes. 


SOLNCSS. 


Hilda. 

The house you are soon going to move into ? 

* 

SoLNESS. 

Yes. 

Hilda. 

[iooA* at Am.] Are there nurseries in that 
house, too ? 

SoLNESS. 

Three, as there are here. 

Hilda. 

And no child. 

SoLNESS, 

And there never will be one. 


HILDA. 

[With a half-smile. \ Well, isn't it just as I 

said-? 

SoLNESS. 

That-? 

Hilda. 

That you are a little—a little mad after all. 


SoLNESS* 

Was that what you were thinking of ? 

Hilda. 

Yes, of all the empty nurseries I slept in. 
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SOLNESS, 

[Lowerjt kit voice'] We Ji).ave had children— 
Aline and 1. 

HILDA. 

^Looks eagerly at him.] Have you > 

SoLNESS. 

Two little boys. They were of the same age. 

Hilda. 

Twins, then. 

SoLNESS. 

Yes, twins. It's eleven or twelve years ago 
now. 

Hilda, 

[Cavtumsly ] And so both of them-? You 

have lost both the twins, then ? 

SoLNESS. 

[ With quid, emotion ] We kept them only about 
three weeks. Or scarcely so much. [Bursts forth.'] 
Oh, Hilda, I can’t tell you what a good thing it 
is for me that you have come ! Foi now at last 1 
have some one 1 can talk to ' 

Hilda. 

Can you not talk to—h e r, too ? 

SoLNESS. 

Not about this. • Not as 1 want to talk and must 
talk [Gloomtly.] And not about so many other 
things, either. • 
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Hilda. 

[7« a subdued voice.] Was that all you meant 
when you said you needed me ^ 

SOLNESS. 

That was mainly what I meant—at all events, 
yesterday. For to-day I am not so sure— [Break- 
tng off.] Come here and let us sit down, 
Hilda. Sit there on the sofa—so that you can 
look into the garden. [Hilda seats herself tn the 
comer of the sofa. Solness brrngs a chmr closer,] 
Should you like to hear about it ? 

Hilda. 

Yes, I shall love to sit and listen to you, 

Solness. 

iSHs doTvn.] Then I will tell you all about it. 

Hilda. 

Now I can see both the garden and you, Mr. 
Solness. So now, tell away! Begin! 

Solness. 

{Potnis towards the bow-window.] Out there on 
the rising ground—where you’* see the new 
house- 

Hilda. 

Yes? 

Solness 

Aline and 1 lived there in the first years of our 
married life There was an old house up there 
that had belonged to her mother; and we in¬ 
herited it, and the whole of the great garden with 
it 
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Hilda. 

Was there a tower on that house, too ? 

SOLNESS. 

No, nothing of the kind. From the outside it 
looked like a great, dark, ugly wooden box ; but 
all the same, it was snug and comfortable enough 
inside. 

Hilda. 

Tlien did you pull down the ramshackle oli^ 
place ? 

SoLNESa. 

No, it was burnt down. 


. The whole of it ? 
Yes. 


Hilda. 

SoLNESS. 


Hilda. 

Was that a great misfortune for you ? 


SoLNESS. 

That depends on how you look at it. As a 
builder, the fire was the making of me-- 


Well, but 


Hilda. 


? 


SoLNESS. 

It was just after the birth of the two littk 
boys- 

Hilda. 

The poor little twins, yes. 

t 

SoL^ESS. 

They came healthy and bonny into the world. 
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And they were growing too—^you could see the 
difference from ^y to day. 

r 

Hilda. 

little children do grow quickly at first. 

SOLNESS. 

It was the prettiest sight in the world to see 
Aline lying with the two of them in her arms. 
—But then came the night of the fire-s— 

Hilda. 

{Excitedly.'] What happened ? Do tell me * 
Was any one burnt ? 

SoLNESS, 

No, not that. Every one got safe and sound 
out of the house- 

Hilda. 

Well, and what then-? 

SoLNESS 

The fright had shaken Aline terribly. The 
alarm—the escape—the break-neck hurry—and 
then the ice-cold night air—for they had to be 
carried out just as they lay—both she and the 
little ones. 

Hilda. 

Was it too much for them ? 

SoLNESS. 

Oh no, they stood it well enough. But Alin«^' 
fell into a fever, and it affected her milk. She 
would insist on nursing them herself: because it 
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was her duty, she said. And both our little boys, 
they— [Clenching his hands.'] —they—oh ! 

Hilda.* 

T|iey did not get over that ? 

SOLNESS. 

No, that they did not get over. That was how 
we lost them. 

Hilda. 

It must have been terribly hard for you. 

SoLNESS. 

Hard enough for me; but ten times harder for 
Aline. [Clenching his hands in svpjyressed fury ] 
Oh, that such things should be allowed to happen 
here m the world ! [Shortly and firvdy.] From the 
day 1 lost them, I had no heart for building 
churches. 

Hilda. 

Did you not like buildmg the church-tower in 
our town ? 

SoLNESS. 

1 didn’t like it. I know how free and happy I 
felt when that tower was finished. 

Hilda. 

1 know that, too. 

SoLNESS. 

And now I shall never—never build anything 
of that sort again ! Neither churches nor church- 
towers. 

• Hilda. 

[Nodj slowly.] Nothing but houses for people 
to live in. 
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SOLNESS, 

Homes for human beings, Hilda. 


Hilda. 


But homes with high towers and pinnacles upon 
them. 


SOLNESS. 

If possible. [Adopts a lighter t(me.'\ But, as I 
said before, that fire was the making of^ me—as a 
builder, I mean. 


Hilda. 

Why don’t you call yourself an architect, like 
the others? 


SoLNESS, 

I have not been systematically enough taught 
for that. Most of what 1 know 1 have found out 
for myself. 

Hilda 


But you succeeded all the same. 


SoLNF-SS 

Yes, thanks to the fire. I laid out almost the 
whole of the garden in villa lots ; and there I was 
able to build ?ifter my own heart. So J came to 
the front with a rush. 

4 

Hilda. 

[Looi-v kemly at km ] You must surely be a very 
happy man, as matters stand with you. 


SoL^ ESS. . ^ 


[Gloonnip] Happy ^ »Do vou say that, too— 
all the rest of them ? 
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Hilda. 

« 

Yes, I should say you must be. If you could onlj 
cease thinking about the two little children- 

SoLNESS. 

\Slorvly.'\ The two little children—they are not 
SO easy to forget, Hilda. 

Hilda. 

[Somatvhai uncertainly ] Do you still feel their 
loss so much—after all these years ? 

SoLNESS. 

[Looks fixedly ai her, without replyingj] A happy 
man you said- 

Hilda. 

Well, now, are you not happy—in other re¬ 
spects } 

SoLNESS. 

[Coidinues to look at her ] When 1 told you all 
this about the fire—h'm- 


Well? 


Hilda. 


SoLNESS, 

(I 

Was there not one special thought that you— 
that you seized u[)on ? 


Hilda. 

[licjlects in vatn ] No. What thought should 
that be ? 

SoLNESS. 

K 

[With subdued emphasis ] Jtwas simply and solely 
by that fire that I was enabled to build homes for 
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human beings. Cosy, comfortable, bright homes, 
where father and mother and the Whole troop of 
children can live in safety and gladness, feeling 
what a happy thin^ it is to be alive in the world— 
and most of all to belong to each ottier—in great 
things and in small. 

Hilda. 

[Ardently .1 Well, and is it not a great happiness 
for you to be able to build such beautiful homes ? 

t 

SOLNESS. 

The price, Hilda! The terrible price I had to 
pay for the opportunity ! 

Hilda. 

But can you never get over that? 

SoLNESS. 

No. That I migjjt build homes for others, I 
had to forego—to forego for aU time—the home 
that might have been my own. I mean a home 
for a troop of children—and for father and mother, 
too. 

Hilda. 

[Cautiomly.'] Bnt need you have done that? 
For all time, you say ? 

SOLNESS 

[Nods slondy/l That was the price of thii 
happiness that people talk about. [Breatkex 
heavily.'] This happiness—h'm—this happiness was 
not to be bought any cheaper, Hilda. 

Hilda. 

[As before,'] But npAy it not come right even 

yet? 
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SOLNESS. 

Never in this world—never. That is another 
consequence of the fire—and of Ahne’s illness 
afterwards. 

. Hilda. 

[Liooks at him with an tndefinahle exfresston.1 And 

yet you build all these nurseries ? 

# 

SoLNESS. 

[Seriously^ Have you never noticed, Hilda, how 
the impossible—how it seems to beckon and ciy 
aloud to one ? 

Hilda. 

[Reflecting.l The impossible [WithanimaiionJ] 

Yes, indeed ! Is that how you feel too? 


SoLNESS. 

Yes, I do. 

• Hilda. 

Then there must be—a little of the troll in you 
too. 


SoLNESS. 

Why of the troll ? 

Hilda. 

What would you call it, then ? 


SoLNESS. , 

Well, well, perhaps you are right. 
[Vehemently.'] But how can I help turning into a 
troll, when this is how it always goes with me in 

everything—in everything ! 

^ > 

Hili^a. 

How do you mean ? 
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SOLNESS. 

[SpeaUng Imp, with inward emotion'.'^ Mark >vhat 
I say to you, Hilda. All that I have succeeded in 
doing, building, cre4ting—all the beauty, security, 
cheerful comfort—ay, and magnificence too-~ 
[Clmches his hands. Oh, is it not terrible even to 
think of-! 

Hilda. 

I 

What is so terrible ? 

SOLNESS. 

That all this I have to make up for, to pay for— 
not in money, but in human happiness. And not 
with my own hajipiness only, but with other 
people’s too. Yes, yes, do you see that, Hilda ? 
That is the jirice which my position as an artist 
has cost me—and others And every single day 
I have to look on while the price is paid for me 
anew. Over again, and over again—and over 
again for ever! 

Hilda. 

[Rises and looks steadily at him."\ Now I can see 
that you are thinking of—of her. 

Sol NESS. 

Yes, mainly of Aline. For Aline—s h e, too, had 
her vocation in life, just as much as I had mine. 
[His voice quivers."] . But her vocation has had to be 
stunted, and crushed, and shattered—in order 
that mine might force its way to—to a sort of 
great victory. For you must know that Aline— 
she, too, had a talent for building. 

Hy.DA. 

She! For building ? 
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SoLNESS. 

{Skahti his head.^ Not houses and towersi and 
spires—not such things as I work away at - 

Hilda. 

Well, but what then? 

SoLNESS, 

[Softly, mih emotioni] For building up the souls 
of little children, Hilda. For building up chil¬ 
dren’s souls in perfect balance, and in noble and 
beautiful forms. For enabling them to soar up 
into erect and full-grown human souls. That was 
Aline’s talent. And there it all lies now—unused 
and unusable for ever—of no earthly service to 
any one—just like the ruins left by a fire. 

Hilda. 

Yes, but even if this were so-? 

SoLNESS 

It is so I It is so ! 1 know it 1 


Hilda. 

Well, but in any case it is not your fault. 

SoLN ESS. 

[Fixes his eyes on her, and nods slowly.^ Ah, that 
is the great, the terrible question. That is the 
doubt that is gnawing me—ni^t and day. 


That? 


HILDA. 
SoLNESS. 


■•Yes. Suppose the fault was mine—in a certain 
sense. * 
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Hilda. 

Your fault! The fire! 

a SoLNESS. 

All of it; the vrhole thing. And yet, perhaps 
—1 may not have had anything to do with it. 

Hilda. 

[Looks ed him with a troubled eanpressioni] Oh, 
Mr. Solness—if you can talk like that, I am afraid 
you must be—ill, after all. 

Solness. 

H’m—I don't think I shall ever be of quite 
sound mind on that point. 

i 

Ragnar Brovik cautiously opens the little door in 
the left-hand comer. Hilda comes forward, 

Ragnar. 

[When he sees Hilda ] Oh. I beg pardon, Mr. 
Solness— - [He mdJces a movemefU to withdraw, 

Solness. 

No, no, don’t go, Let us get it over. 

Ragnar. 

Oh, yes—if only we could. 

Solness. 

I hear your father is no better ? 


Ragnar. 

Father is fast growing weaker—and therefore 
I beg and implore you to write a few kind words 
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for me on one of the plans 1 
father to read before he- 


Something for 


SOLNESS. * 

[TeAffmenlfy.] I won’t hear anything more 
about those drawings of yours ! 

Raonar. 

Have you looked at them ? 

* SoLKESS. 

Yes—I have. 

Raonar. 

And they are good for nothing ? And / am 
good for nothing, too ? 


SoLNESS. 

[Evasively.] Stay here with me, Ragnar. You 
shall have everything your own way. And then 
ypu can marry Kaia, and live at your ease—and 
happily too, who knowsOnly don’t think of 
building on your own account. 


Raonar, 

Well, well, then I must go home and tell father 
what you say—I promised I would.—Is this what 
I am to tell father—before he dies 


SoLNESS. • 

[ fVilA a groan.] Oh tell him—tell him what you 
W'ill, for me. Best to say nothing at all to him 
[With a sadden outburst.] I cannot do anything 
else, Ragnar I • 

* Raonar. 

May I have the drawings to take with me r 

* T 
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Yes, take them—take them by all means 1 
They arc lying there on the table. 

Ragnar. 

# 

iGoes to the table ] Thanks. 

, Hilda. 

[Puts her hand on the portfolio.^ No, no; leave 
them here. 

SOLNESS. 

Why? 

HILDA. 

Because 1 want to look at them, too. 


SoLNESS 

But you have been -— \To Raonar.] 

leave them here, then. 

Raonar. 

Very well. 

SoLNESS, 

And go home at once to your father. 

Raonar. 

Yes, 1 suppose I must. 


Well, 


S0LNES'«. 

[As if in desperation] Rugnar—you must not 
ask me to do what is beyond my power! Do jX>a 
hear, Ragnar ? You di u s t not i 
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Raqnar. 

No, no. I beg your pardon- 

^He bows, and goes out by the comer door, 
Hilda goes over*and sds down on a 
chair near the mirror. 


Hilda. 

[Looks angrily at Solness.] That was a very 
ugly thing to do. 

Solness, 

Do you think so, too ? 

“ Hilda. 

Yes, it was Ij^orribly ugly—and hard and bad 
and cruel as well. 

Solness. 

Oh, you don’t understand my position. 

Hilda 

No matter-—. I say you ought not to be 
like that. 

Solness. 

You said yourself, only just now, that no one 
but / ought to be allowed to build. 

Hilda. 

I may say such things—but you must not. 

JSOLNESS. 

^ t most of all, surely, who have paid so dear for 
my position. * 
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Hilda. 

Oh jes—with what you call domestic comfort 
—and that sort of thing. 

SOLNESS. 

And with my peace of soul into the bargain. 

Hilda. 

] 'Peace of soul 1 \^Withfedif^.'\ Yes, 
yes, you are right in that! Poor Mr. .Solness— 
you fancy that- 

Solness. 

[With a quietf ehuckUrig lang}i.^ Just sit down 
again, Hilda, and I'll tell you something funny. 

Hilda. 

[Siix down ; with intent interest.'^ Well ? 

Solness, , 

It sounds such a ludicrous little thing ; for, you 
Bee, the whole story turns upon nothing but a 
crack in a cliimney. 

Hilda. 

No more than that ? 

« 

Solness. 

No, not to begin »with. 

{He moves a chair nearer to Hilda and 
sits down. 


Hilda., 

[Impatientlyj taps on her knee.'\ Well, now fdr 
the crack in the chimndy! 
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SOLNESS. 

« 

I had noticed the split in the flue long, long 
before the fire. Every time ^ I went up into the 
attic, I looked to see if it was still there. 

Hilda, 

And it was ? 

SOLNBSS. 

Yes j fpr no one else knew about it. 

Hilda. 

And you said nothing ? 

SoLNESS, 

Nothing. 

Hilda 

And did not think of repairing the flue either ? 

SOLN ESS, 

Oh yes, I thought about it—but never got any 
further Every time I intended to set to work, 
it seemed just as if a hand held me back Not 
to day, I thought—to-morrow; and nothing cvei 
came of it* 

Hilda. 

But why did you keep putting it off like>that ? 

SoLNESS. 

Because I was revolving something in my mind. 
r^V/ow/y, and in a low voice.] Through that little 
black crack in the chiijiney, I might, perhaps, 
force my way upwards—as a builder. 
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Hilda. 

ik 

[Looking straight in front of her.1 That must have 
been thrilling. , 

SoLNESS. 

Almost irresistible—quite irresistible. For at 
that time it appeared to me a perfectly simple 
and straightforward matter, I would have had it 
happen in thq win ter-time—a little before midday. 
1 was to be out driving Aline in the sleigh. The 
servants at home would have made huge fires in 
the stoves. 

Hilda 

For, of course^ it was to be bitterly cold that 
day 

Solness. 

Rather biting, yes—and they would want Aline 
to find it thoroughly snug and warm when she 
came home. 

Hilda, 

I suppose she is very chdly by nature ? 


Solness. 

She is. And as we drove home, we were to see 
the smoke. 

Hilda. 

Only the smoke ? 

Solness. 

The smoke first. But when we came up to the 
garden gate, tlie w'hole of the old timher-box was 
to be a rolling mass of flames.—Tha^ is how I 
wanted it to be, you see. 

HiqDA, 

Oh why, why could it not have happened so’ 
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SOLNESS. 

You may well say that, Hilda. 

Hilda. • 

Well, but now listen, Mr. Solness. Are you 
perfectly certain that the fire was caused by tha^ 
little crack in the chimney ! 

Solness. 

No, on„ the contrary—I am perfectly certain 
that the crack in the chimney had nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the fire. 

, Hilda. 

What! 

Solness. 

It has been clearly ascertained that the fire 
broke out m a clothes-cupboard—in a totally 
different part of tlie house. 

I 

Hilda. 

Then what is all this nonsense you are talking 
about the crack in the chimney 1 

SOLN ESS. 

May 1 go on talking to you a little, Hilda i , 

Hilda. 

Yes, if you’ll only talk sefisibly — 

Solness 

I will try to. [He moves his chair nearer. 

Hilda. 

Out with it, then, Mr. Solness. 
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SOLNESS. 


{Cmfidentiall^.'] Don’t you agrcA with me, 
Hilda, that there exist specialj chosen people who 
have been endowed •with the power and faculty 
ofdesiringa thing, cravingfor a thing, willing 
a thing—so persistently and so—so inexorably— 
that at last it has to happen ? Don’t you believe 
that ? 


Hilda. 


[With an indefinable expression in heroes."} It 
that is so, we shall see, one of these days, whether 
I am one of the chosen. 


, SoLNESS. # 

It is notone’s self alone that can do such great 
things. Oh, no—the helpers and the servers— 
they must do their part too, if it is to be of any 
good. But they never come of themselves. One 
has to call upon them very persistently—inwardly, 
you understand. < 

Hilda. 

What are these helpers and servers ? 

SoLNESS. 

Oh, we can talk about that some other time 
Foi the present, let us keep to this business of 
the fire. 

.Hilda, 

Don’t you think that fire would have happened 
all the same—even without your wishing for it ? 

SoLNESS. , 

If the house had been old Knut Brovik's, it 
would never have burnt down so conveniently for 
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him. I am sure of that; for he does not know 
how to call ‘for the helpers—no, nor for the 
servers, either. [Bue* in unrest ] So you see, 
Hilda—it is my fault, after aH, that the lives of 
the two little boys had to be sacrificed. And do 
you think it is not my fault, too, that Aline has 
never been the woman she should and might have 
been—and that she most longed to be ? 

Hilda. 

Yes, but’ if it is all the work of those helpers 
and servers-? 

SoLNESS. 

Who called for fhe helpers and servers? It 
was I! And they came and obeyed my will. [In 
increasing excitement.'^ Tliat is what people call 
having the luck on your side; but 1 must tell 
you what this sort of luck feels like ! It feels 
like a great raw place here on my breast. And 
the helpers and servers keep on flaying pieces of 
skin off other people in order to close my sore! 
—But still the sore is not healed—never, never! 
Oh, if you knew how it can sometimes gnaw and 
bum. 

Hilda. 

[Looks atfentiveJi/ at ktm ] You arc ill, IE. 
Solness. Very ill, I almost think. 

Solness. 

Say mad ; for that is what you mean. 

•Hilda. 

No, I don’t think there is much amiss with 
your intellect. * 
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SOLNESS. 

With what then ? Out wilh it 1 ‘ 


Hilda. 

I wonder whether you were not sent into the 
world w'lth a sickly conscience. 


SoLNESS. 

I 

A sickly conscience ? What devilry is that > 


HILDA. 

I mean that your conscience is feeble—too 
delicately built, as it M'ere-y hasn’t strength to 
take a grip of things—to lift and bear what is 
heavy. 


SoLNESS. 

[Growls.] H’ni' May I ask, then, what sort 
of a conscience one ought to have ? 


Hilda. 

I should like your conscience to be—to be 
thoroughly robust. 

SoLNEBS. 

Indeed } Robust, eh ? Is your own conscience 
robu.st, may I ask ? 

Hilda. 

Yes, I think it is. I have never noticed that it 
wasn’t. 

SoLNESSh 

It has not been put very severely to the test, 1 
should thmk * 
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Hilda. 

[With a quivering of the Oh, it was no 

such simple matter to leave father—I am so 
awfully fond of him. • 

* Solness. 

Dear me! for a month or two- 

Hilda. 

I think I shall never go home again. 

Solness. 

Never ? Then why did you leave him ? 

* Hilda. 

[Half-seriously half-hantcnngly ] Have you 
forgotten again that the ten years are up ? 

Solness. 

, Oh nonsense. Was anythmg wrong at home ? 
Eh> 

Hilda. 

{Quite seriously.'] It was this impulse within me 
that urged and goaded me to come—and lured 
and drew me on, as well. 

Solness. 

[Eagerly,^ T'here we have it! There we have 
it, Hilda! There is a troll in you too, as in me. 
For it’s the troll m one, v’ou see—it is that that 
calls to the powers outside us And then you 
must give in— whether you will or no. 

‘ Hilda. 

I almost think you are right, Mr. Solness. 
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SOLNESS. 

\l^^alks about the room.] Oh, there are devils 
iiuiuinerable abroad in the world, Hilda, that one 
never sees! 

Hilda. 

Devils, too ? 

SoLNESS, 

Good devils and bad devils; light- 
haired devils and black-haired devils. If only 
you could always tell whether it is the light or 
dark ones that have got hold of you \ \Paces 
about ] Ho-ho 1 Then it would be simple 
enough! '' 

Hilda, 

[Follorts him with her Or if one had a 

really vigorous, radiantly healthy conscience—so 
that one dared to do what one would. 

SOLNKSS, 

[S/opr beside the console table!\ I believe, now, 
that most people are just as puny creatures as I 
am in that respect. 

Hilda. 

I shouldn’t wonder. 

< 

SoLNESS. 

\Leaning against the table ] In the sagas——. 
Have you read any of the old sagas } 

t 

Hilda. ' 

Oh yes! When I used to read books, I—— 
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SoLNESS 

In the sagas you read about vikings, who sailed 
to foreign lands, and plundered and burned and 
killed men- * 

Hilda. 

And carried off women- 





SoLNESS. 

nd kept them in captivity 


Hilda. 

-took them home in their ships- 

SoLNESS. 

-and behaved to them like—like the very 

worst of trolls. 

Hilda. 

\^Looks straight before her^ with a half-veiled /ooit.J 
rthink that must have been thrilling. 


SoLNESS. 

[With a short, deep Laugh.'] To carry off women 
eh ? 


Hilda. 

To be carried off. 


SoLNESS. • 

[Looks at her a mofinent.] Oh, indeed. 


Hilda. 

[As if breaking ike thread of the conversation ] 
But what made you speak of these vikings, 
Mr. Solness ? • 
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SOLNESS. 

Why, those fellows must haVe had robust 
consciences, if you like ' When they got home 
again, they could eat ami drink, and be as happy 
as children. And the M'omen, too ! They often 
would not leave them on any account. Can you 
understand that, Hilda? 

t Hilda. 

Those women I can understand exceedingly well. 


SOLNKSS. 

Oho ' Perhaps you could do the same your¬ 
self? 


Hilda. 

Why not ? 

SoLNESS 

Live—of your own free will—with a ruffian like 
that ^ 


Hilda. 

If it was a ruffian 1 had come to love 


SoLNESS. 

^ould you come to love a man like that ? 

Hilda. 

Good heavens, you know very well one can’t 
choose whom one is going to love. 

SoLNES;?. 

[Looks meditatively ai her!] Oh no, I suppose it 
is the troll within one i'hat's responsible for that* 
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Hilda. 

[Half-luughmg!] And all those blessed devils, 
that you know so well—both the light-haired 
and the dark-haired ones. » 

. SoLNBSS. 

[Quietly and marmly.'\ Then I hope with all my 
heart that the devils will choose carefully for 
you, Hilda. • 

Hilda. 

For me'they have chosen already—once and 
for all. 

SOLNESS, 

Ijjoks earnestly af her,] Hilda—you are like a 
wi d bird of the woods. 

f 

Hilda. 

Far from it. I don't hide myself away under 
the bushes. 

• SoLNESS. 

No, no There is rather something of the bird 
of prey m you. 

Hilda, 

That is nearer it—perhaps. [Very vehemently 
And why not a bird of prey } Why should ^ot / 
go a hunting—I, as well as the resf-* Carry off 
the prey 1 want—if only 1 can get ray claws into 
it, and do with it as I will. • 

SOLN ESS. 

Hilda—do you know what you are ? 

• Hilda. 

Ves, I suppose I am a Strange sort of bird. 
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SoLNESS. 

No. You are like a dawning *day. When I 
look at you—1 seem to be loo^ng towards the 
sunrise. v 

Hilda. 

« 

Tell me, Mr. Solness—arc you certain that you 
have never called me to you? Inwardly, you 
know ? 

« 

Solness. 

[iSo/l/y and «W/y.] I almost think 1 must have- 

Hilda. 

What did you want with me ? 

Solness. 

You are the younger generation, Hilda. 

Hilda. 

[iSttm/m] That younger generation that yon 
arc so afraid of? 

Solness. 

[Nodj sloTvli/.] Anti which, in my heart, I yearn 
towards so deeply. 

[Hilda rises, goes to the little table, and 
'* fetches Ragnar Brovik's jDor{/b/io. 

Hilda. 

\Holds out the portfolio to Aitw.] We were talking 
of these drawings- 


Solness. 

\Shortly, waving them aniay,^ Put those things 
away I 1 have seen eliough of them. 
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Hilda. 

Yes, but you have to write your approval ou 
them. 


SOLNESS. 

Wrtte my approval on them ? Never! 


. Hilda 

But the poor old man is lying at death's door ! 
Can’t you.give him and his son this pleasure 
before they are parted ? And perhaps he might 
get the commission to carry them out, too. 

•SoLNBSS. • 

Yes, that is jijst what he would get. He has 
made sure of that—has my fine gentleman ! 

• Hilda. 

,Then, good heavens—if that is so—can't you 
tell the least little bit of a lie for once in a way ? 


SoLNESS. 

A lie? [fZagiMg.] Hilda—take those devil's 
drawings out of my sight! 


Hilda. 


[Draros the port folio a kit le, nearer to herself.'] 
Well well, well—don't bite me.—You talk of 
trolls—but I think you go on like a troll your¬ 
self. [LooAj round.'] Where do you keep your 
pen and ink ? 


• SoLNESS. 

There is nothing of the sort in here. 

X 
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Hilda. 

[Goes towards the doorJl But in the office where 
that young lady is- 

f 

SOLNESS, 

Stay where you are, Hilda I—I ought to tell a 
lie, you say. Oh yes, for the sake of his old 
father I might well do that—for in ray time I 
have crushed him, trodden him under foot— 

t* 

Hilda. 

Him, too? 

SoLNESS. 

I heeded room for myselfT But this Ragnar— 
he must on no account be allowed to come to the 
front. 

Hilda. 

Poor fellow, there is surely lio fear of that. If 
he has nothing in him- »- 

SoLNESS. 

\Comes closer, looks at her, and whispers.'] If 
Ragnar Brovik gets his chance, he will strike 
me to the earth. Crush me—as I crushed his 
fathrr. 

Hilda. 

> Crush you ? Has he the ability for that ? 

SoLNESS 

Yes, you may depend upon it he has the 
ability ! He is the younger generation that stands 
ready to knock at my Aooi —to make an end^of 
Halvard Solness. * 
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Hilda. 

\Looks ai him with quiet reproach^ And yet you 
would bar him out. Fie« Mr. Solness! 

, Solness. 

The fight I have been fighting has cost heart’s 
blood enough.—And I am afraid, too, that the 
helpers and servers will not obey me any longer. 

Hilda. 

Then you roust go ahead without them. There 
is nothing else for it 

Solness. ^ * 

It is hopeless^ Hilda. The luck is bound to 
turn. A little sooner or a little later. Retribu¬ 
tion is inexorable. 

Hilda, 

distress, putting her hands over her ears ] 
Don't talk like tliat! Do you want to kill me ? 
To take from me what is more than my hfe ? 

Solness. 

And what is that ? 

Hilda. 

The longing to see you great. To see you, 
with a wreath in your hand, high, high up upon a 
church-tower. [Cahn oguin.] Come, out with 
your pencil now. You must have a pencil about 
you ? 

“ SoLNLSS. 

[Takes out hts pocket-boo^.] I have one here. 
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Hilda. 

[Lays ihe portfolio on the sofa-tahte.Y Very well. 
Now let us two sit down here, Mr. Solness. 
[SoLNESs seats himsflf ai the table. Hilda stands he- 
fund him, leaning over the hack of the chatr. ] , And 
now we will write on the drawings We must 
write very, very nicely and cordially—for thif 
horrid Ruar—or whatever his name is. 

ft 

Solness. 

* 

[ Writes a few words, turns his head and looks at 
Aer.] Tell me one thing, Hilda. 

« HlLOAf 

Yes! 

Solness. 

If you have been waiting for me all these ten 
years- « 

Hilda. , 

What then ? 

Solness. 

Why have you never written to me ? Then I 
could have answered you. 

, Hilda. 

[Hastily ] No, no, no ! That was just what I 
did not want. „ 

Solness. 

Why not ? 

Hilda. 

I was afraid the whole” thing might fall to 
pieces.—But we werf going to write on \he 
drawings, Mr. Solness. 
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SoLNKSa. 

So we were, 

Hilda. 

^Bends forward and looks over his shoulder while 
he writes,] Mind now, kindly and cordiaUy ! Oh 
how I hate—how I hate this Ruald—— 

SoLNBSS. 

[JVnting.] Have you never really cared for any 
one, Hilda ? 

Hilda. 

[Harshly.] What do you say ? 

vSoLNESS. 

Have you never cared for any one ? 

Hilda. 

For any one else, I suppose you mean ? 

SOLNESB. 

[Looks vp at her.} For any one else, yes. Have 
you never In all these ten years ? Never ? 

Hilda. 

Oh yes, now and then. When I was perfectly 
furious with you for not commg. 

SoLNBBS., 

Then you did take an interest in other people, 
too ? 

Hilda. 

A little bit—for » week or so. Good heavens, 
Mr. Solness, you surely know how such things 
come about. * 
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SOLNBSS. 

Hilda—yrhat is it you have come for f 

» 

« Hilda. 

Don't waste time talking, fhe poor old, mam 
might go and die in the meantime. 

SOLNESS. 

Answer me Hilda. What d« you want of me ? 

Hilda. 

I want my kingdom. 

SOLNESS. 

Hin- 

He gives a rapid glance tonmrds the dix/r on the leji^ 
and then goes on rvrtling on the dramngs. At 
the same moment M Rs. Solness erUers; she has 
some packages in her hand. 

Mrs. Solness. 

Here are a few things I hi-ve got for you, Mitc\ 
Wangel. The large parcels will be sent later on. 

H ILDA. 

Oh^ how very, very kind of you 1 

Mrs. Solness. 

Only my simple duty. Nothing more than that. 

Solness. 

r Reading over what he has written.^ Aline I 

Mrs. Solness. 


Yes? 
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S0LNE88. 

Did you notice whether the- 
was out there ? 


the book-keeper 


Mrs. Solndss. 
Yes, of course, she was there. 


SOLNESS. 

[Puij the drawings in the portJbUo.'\ ^ H’id—— 

^ Mrs. Solness. 

She was standing at the desk, as she always is 
—when / go through the room. 

* Solness. 

Then I’il give this to her, and tell her 

that- 

Hilda. 

[Takes the portjhlio from A*m.] Oh, no, let me 
have the pleasure of doing that! [Goes to the door^ 
hut turns.] What is her name ? 

Solness. 

Her name is Miss Fosli. 

Hilda, 

i 

Pooh, that sounds so cold ! Her Christian name, 
I mean ? , 

Solness. 

Kaia—I believe. 

Hilda. 

[Opens the door and calls out,] Kaia, come in 
itiere ! Make haste' Mr, Solness wants to speak 
to you, • 
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Kaia Fosli appears at the door, 

Kaia. 

[Looking at him in alarm.] Here I am — ■ ? 

Hilda. 

[Handing her theportf oho.] See here, Kaia ! You 
can take this home ; Mr. Sol ness has written on 
them now. 

Kaia. 

Oh, at last! 

SOLNESS. 

Give them to the old man as soon as you can. 


< ^ Kaia. ♦ 

I will go straight home with them. 


SoLNESS. 

Yes, do. Now Ragnar will have a chance of 
building for himself. 

Kaia. 


Oh, may he come and thank you for all-? 


SOLNBSS. 

[Harshly.] I won’t have any thanks! Tell 
him tlv* t from me. 

' Kaia. 

Yes, 1 will- 

S0LNE88. 

And tell him at the same time that hencefor¬ 
ward I do not require his services—nor yours 
either. , 

Kaia. 

[Softly and qwvenngly.'[ Not mine either ? 
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SOLNESS. 

You will have other things to think of now, and 
to attend to; and that is a very good thing for 
you. Well, go home with the.drawmgs now, Miss 
FosU. At once! Do you hear ? 

Kaia. 

[As before.] Yes, Mr. Solness. goes out. 

, M Rs. Solness. 

Heavens! what deceitful eyes she has. 


Solness. 

She ? That poor little creature ? 


Mrs. Solness. 

Oh—I can see what I can see, Halvard. 
Are you really dismissing them ? 


Yes. 

Her as well ? 


Solness. 
Mrs. Solness. 


Solness. 

Was not that what you wished ? 


Mrs Solness. 

» 

But how can you get on without h cr- ? Oh 

well, no doubt you have some one else in reserve, 
Halvard. 

, Hilda. 

*[Playfvll^.] Well, 7 for one am not the person 
to stand at tW desk, * 
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SOLNESS. 

Never mind, never mind—it will ‘be all right. 
Aline. Now all you have to do is to think about 
moving into our new home—as quickly as you can. 
This evening we will hangup the wreath— \Tum$ 
to Hilda] —right on the very pinnacle of'the 
tower. What do you say to that. Miss Hilda? 


• Hilda. 

[Loo^r at }dm rvUk sparkling eyes."\ ft will be 
splendid to see you so high up once mote. 


SOLNESS. 

MeJ . 

Mrs. Solness. 

For Heaven’s sake, Miss Wangel, don’t imagine 
such a thing! My husband !—when he always 
gets so dizzy! 

Hilda. * 

H e get dizzy ! No, I know quite well he does 
not ! 


Mrs, Solness. 
Oh yes, indeed he does. 


Hilda. 

But 1 have seen him with my own eyes right 
up at tlie top of a high church tower! 

s 

Mrs, Solness. 

Yes, I hear people talk of that; but it is utterly 
impossible- 

Solness. 

\yehemently Impossible—impossible, yes ' But 
there I stood all the sadie! 
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Mrs. Solness. 

Oh, how can you say so, Halvard ? Why, you 
can’t even bear to go out on the second-storey 
balcony here. You have alw&ys been hke that. 

Solness. 

You may perhaps see something diflPerent this 
evening. 

Mrs. Solness. 

[/» alarm!] No, no, no! Please God I shall 
never see that. I will write at once to the 
doctor—and 1 am sure he won’t let you do it. 

« Solness. 

Why, Aline-! 

Mrs. Solness. 

Oh, you know you’re ill, Halvard. This proves 
it! Oh God—God! 

• [6Vie goes hastily out to the rigid 

Hilda. 

[Looks intently at him,] Is it so, or is it not? 

Solness. 

That I turn dizzy ? 

Hilda. 

That my master builder d|ires not—cannot— 
climb as high as he builds ? 

Solness. 

Is that the way you look at it ? 

Yes. 


9 


Hilda. 
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SoLNESS. 

I believe there is scarcely a comer in me that 
is safe from you. 

'Hilda, 

[Looks tofvards the bow-tvindow.'] Up there, then. 
Right up there- 


4 SoLNESS. 

[Approaches her."] You might have the topmost 
room m the tower, Hilda—there you might live 
like a princess. 

Hilda. 

[Tndrfihablpf betmeen earnest rndjeslJ] Yes, that 
is what you promised me. 

SoLNESS. 

Did I really ? 

Hilda . 

«• 

Fie, Mr. Solness ! You said I should be a prin¬ 
cess, and that you would give me a kingdom. 
And then you went and-Well! 

Solness. 

[Caviinusly.^ Are you quite certain that this is 
not a dream—^a fancy, that has fixed itself in your 
mind ? 

Hilda. 

[Sharply.^ Do you mean that you did not de 
it } 

Solness. , 

I scarcely know myself. [More soflly."^ But noW 
I know so much for certain, tliat 1——— 
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Hilda. 

That you—^— ? Say it at once f 

SOLNESS. « 

-^that I ought to have done it, 

Hilda. 

\^F\,xclaims with amnwXion^ Don't tell me you can 
ever be dizzy! * 

. SoLNESS. 

This evening, then, we will hang up the wreath 
—Princess Hilda. 

Hilda. ^ 

[ With a bitter curve of the lipsJ] Over your new 
home, yes. , 

SoLNESS. 

Over the new house, which will never be a 
home for me. 

• [He goes out through the garden door. 

Hilda. 

[Loohs straight in front of her with a far-away 
exjiression, and whispers to herself. The only words 
audible are]-frightfully thrilling—— 



ACT THIRD. 

m 

The large, broad verandah of Solness’s drt>elUng~ 
house. Part of the house, fvtth Outer door 
leading to the verandah, ts seen to the left. A 
ratling along ike verandah to the right. At the 
back, from the end of the verandah, a flight of 
steps leads down to the •'garden below. 'Tall 
old trees m the garden spread thetr branches over 
the verandah and towards the hfnuse. Far to the 
right, tn among the trees, a ghmpse is caught of 
the lower part of the new villa, with scaffolding 
round so much as is seen of the ton>er In the 
background the garden ts bounded by an ohi 
wooden fence. Outside the fence, a street tvUk 
low, tumble-down cottages. 

Evening .sky nnth sun-lit clouds 

On the verandah, a garden bench stands along the wall 
of the house, and tn front of the bench a long 
tabJ-3. On the other side of the table, an arm¬ 
chair and some stools. All the furniture is of 
wicker-work 

Mrs. Solnkss, wrapped in a large white crape shawl, 
sits rejettng tn (he arm chair and gazes over to the 
right Shortly after, Hilda W anokl comes up 
the flight oj steps from the garden. She ts 
dressed as tn the last act, and wears her hat. She 
has in her bodice a little nosegay of small comnJSh 
flowers. 
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Mrs. Solness. 

[Turning hep htad a /t///e.] Have you been round 
the garden. Miss Wangel ? 

Hilda, 

Ye's, I have been taking a look at it. 

Mrs. Solness. 

And found some flowers too, I see. * 

Hilda. 

Yes, indeed! There are such heaps of them in 
among the bushes. 

Mrs. Solness. 

Are there really ? Still ? You see I scarcely 
ever go there. 

• Hilda. 

[Closer.'] What! Don’t you take a run down 
inlio the g.irden every day, then ? 

Mrs. Solness. 

[IViik a fatrd smtle.] 1 don’t “run” anywhere, 
nowadays. 

Hilda. » 

Well, hut do you not go down now and then to 
look at all the lovely things there ^ 

Mrs Solness. 

It has all become so strange to me. 1 am almost 
afraid to see it again. 

Hilda. 

Your own garden ' * 
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Mrs. Solness. 

r don’t feel that it is mine any longer. 


Hilda. 

What do you mean-? 

Mrs. Solness. 

No, no, it is not—not as it was in my mother's 
and father’l time. They have taken away so much 
—so much of the garden, Miss WangeU Fancy— 
they have parcelled it out—and bulit houses for 
strangers—people that I don't know. And they 
can sit and look in upon me from their windows. 

w r 

Hilda. 

[Wtih a bright expression ] Mrs. Solness I 


Yes! 


Mrs. Solnes^ 


Hilda, 

May 1 stay here with you a little ? 


M Rs Solness. 

Yes, by all means, if you care to. 

[Hilda moves a stool close to the arm-chair 
nd sits dorm. 


Hilda. 

Ah—here one can sit and sun oneself like a 
cat. 

Mr**. Solness. 

[Lfliyj her hand sojih/ on Hilda’s neck ] It is nice 
of you to be willing to sit with me. I thought yhu 
wanted to go in to my liusband. 
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Hilda. 

What should I want with him } 


Mrs. Solness. 

To help him, I thought, 

9 

Hilda. 

No, thank you. And besides, he is not in. He 
is over there with his workmen. Bu^ he looked 
so fierce that I did not dare to talk to him. 

Mrs. Solness. 

He is so kind and gentle in reality. 




ILDA. 


He! 

Mrs. Solness. 

You do not really' know him yet, Miss Wangel. 
, Hilda. 

[LooAj affectkmaiely at Aer.] Are you pleased at 
the thought of moving over to the new house } 


Mrs. Solness. 

I ought to be pleased; for it is what Halvard 
Wants- ^ 

Hilda. 

Oh, not just on that account; surely. 


Mrs. Solness. 

Yes, yes. Miss Wangel; for it is only my 
duty to submit myself to him. But very often 
it ie dreadfully difficult to force one’s mind to 
obedience. -> 

X z 
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Hilda. 

Yes, that must be difficult indeed. 

,Mrs. Solness. 

1 can tell you it is—when one has so many faults 
as 1 have- 

Hilda. 

When oij.ehas gone through so much tl^uble 
as you have- 

Mrs. Solness. 

How do you know about that P 
« Hilda. 

f • 

Your husband told me. 

i 

Mrs. Solness. 

To me he very seldom men^ons these things.— 
Yes, I can tell you I have gone through more than 
enough trouble in my life. Miss Wangel. ' 

Hilda. 

JLoois sympathetically at her and nods slowly 
i^oor Mrs. Solness. I'lrst of all there was the 
fire- 

j Mrs. Solness. 

[With a JigA.] Yes, everything that was mine 
was burnt. * 

Hilda. 

And then came what was worse. 

Mrs. Solness. 

[Looking inquiringly at Aer.] Worse ? 
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Hiij>a. 

The worst of all. 

Mhs. Solness. 

What do you mean ? 

Hilda. , 

You lost the two little boys 

Mrs. Solness, 

Oh yes, 'the boys. But, you see, that was a 
thing apart. That was a dispensation of Provi¬ 
dence ; and in such things one can only bow in 
submission—yes, and^e thankful, too. • , 

• Hilda. 

Then you are so ? 

Mrs. Solness, 

Not always, I am sorry to say. I know well 
enough that it is my duty—but all the same 1 
cannot. 

Hild^. 

No, no, I think that is only natural. 

Mrs. Solness. 

And often and often I have to remind myself 
that it was a righteous punishment for me- 

Hilda, 

Why ? 

M^s. Solness. 

Because T had not fortitude enough in raii- 
fortnue. * 
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Hilda. 

But I don't sec that- 

^Jns. SoLNESS. 

Oh, no, no, Miss Wangel—do not talk to me 
any more about the two little boys. We ought to 
feel nothing but joy in thinking of them; for 
they are so happy—so happy now. No, it .is the 
small losseii in life that cut one to the heart—the 
loss of all that other people look upon as almost 
nothing. 

Hilda. 

\^Lays her arms on Mrs. SoLNELSs’s/taep/, and looks up 
at her affeclioncUel^.] Dear Mrs. Soluess—tell me 
what things you mean ! 

Mrs. Solness. 

As I say, only little things.^ All the old por¬ 
traits were burnt on the walls. And all the 
old silk dresses were burnt, that had belonged to 
the family for generations and generations And 
all mother’s and grandmother’s lace—that was 
burnt, too. And only think—the jewels, too! 
-^adly.] And then all the dolls. 

. Hilda. 

I'he dolls ? 

Mrs, Solness, 

[Chokmg with tedrs,^ I had nine lovely dolls. 

Hilda. 

And they were burnt too } 

I 

Mrs. Solness. * 

All of them. Oh, it was hard—so hard for me. 
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Hilda. 

Had you put by all these dolls^ then ? Ever 
since you were little ? 

# 

Mrs. Solness. 

I had not put them by. The dolls and 1 had 
gone on living together. 

Hilda. 

After yiMi were grown up ? 

Mrs. Solness. 

Yes, long after that. 

Hilda, 

After you were married, too ? 

^RS. Solness. 

Oh yes, indeed. So long as he did not see 

it-i-But they were all burnt up, poor things. 

No one thought of saving them. Oh, it is so 
miserable to think of. You mustn't laugh at me, 
Miss VV^angel. 

Hilda. 

I am not laughing in the least. 

Mrs. Solness. 

For you sec, in a cert.nn sfense, there was life 
in them, too. I carried them under my heart— 
like little unborn clnldren. 

Dr. Herdal, with its hat in his hand , comes out 
through the door , and observes Mrs. Solness and 
Hilda. • 
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Dr. Herdal. 

Well, Mrs. Solness, so you arc sitting out here 
catching cold * 

Mrs. Solness. 

I hnd it so pleasant and warm here to-day., 

Dr. Herdal. 

Yes, yes. But is there anything going on here ? 
I got a note* from you. 

^ Mrs. Solness. 

] Yes, there is something I must talk to 
you about. 

, ‘ Dr. IIerival. 

Very well ; then perhaps we had belter go in. 
[To Hilda.] Still in your mourftaineering dress. 
Miss Wangel 

Hilda. • 

[Gai/y, rising.] Yes—in full uniform ! But to¬ 
day I am not going climbing and breaking ray 
neck. We two will stop quietly below and look 
on, doctor. 

„ Dr. HERD^L. 

What are we to look on at ? 

Mrs Solness. 

[Sq/l/y, in alarm, to Hilda ] Hush, hush—for 
God’s sake * He is coming! Try to get that 
idea out of his head. And let us be friends, Miss 
Wangel. Don’t you think we can ? 

Hilda. 

i 

[Throws her arms impeluotisly round Mrs. Sll- 
NEss’s neck.] Oh, if we tmly could * 
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Mrs. Solness. 

\Gewtly disengages herself.] Tliere, there, there : 
There lie comes, doctor. Let me have a word 
with you. 

. Dr. Herdal. 

Is it about him! 

Mrs. Solness. • 

Yes, to be sure it’s about him. Do come in. 

# 

She and the doctor enter the house. Next moment 
Solness comes up from the garden by the fight 
of steps. A serypus look comes over 'Hy.DA's 
face. 

SOLNCSS. 

^Glances at the house door, which is closed cautiously 
from within ] Hate you noticed, Hilda, that as 
soon as 1 come, she goes ? 

Hilda. 

I have noticed that as soon as you come, you 
make her go. 

Solness. 

Perhaps so. But I cannot help it \^ooLs ob- 
servanthj at her.] Are you cold, Hilda ? 1 think 
vou look cold. 

Hilda. 

I have just come up out of a tomb.' 

» Solness. 

What do you mean by fbat? 
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Hilda. 

That I have got chilled through • and through, 
Mr. Solness. 

« Solness. 

[Slowly.'] I believe I understand- 

Hilda. 

What briijgs you up here just now ? 

Solness. 

I caught sight of you from over there. 

* Hilda. 

But then you must have seen her too ? 

Solness, 

I knew she would go at once^ if I came. 

Hilda, 

Is it very painful for you that she should avoid 
you in this way ? 

-L Solness. 

In one sense, it’s a relief as well. 


Hilda. 

Not to have her bef<n*e your eyes ? 


Yes. 


Solness. 


Hilda. • 


Not to be always seeing how heavily the loss*^of 
the little boys weighs uj^n her ? 
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SOLNESS. 

Yes. Chiefly that. 

[Hilda drifis across the verandah with her 
hands behind her back, stops at the railing 
and looks out over the garden. 


SoLNESS. 

[Afler a short pause.] Did you have a long talk 
with her^ • 

[Hilda stands motionless and does not answer. 


SoLNES^. 

Had you a long talk, I asked ? 

* [Hilda is silent &s hefore. 


• SoLNESS. 

What was she talking about, Hilda ? 

, [Hilda continues silent^ 

• SoLNESS. 

Poor Aline' I suppose it was about the little 
boys. 

Hilda. e 

[A nervous shudder runs through her; then 
she nods hurriedly once or irvic^ 


SoLNESS. 

She Avill never get over it—never in this world. 
[Approaches her.] Now you are standing there 
again like a statue; just as you stood last night. 

* Hilda. 

[ Turns and looks at him, with great serious eyes,] 
I am going away. * 
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SoLNESS. 

[Skarplt/.] Going away! 

Hilda. 

Yes. 

SoLNESS. 

But I won’t allow you to ! 

* Hilda. 

What am I to do here now ? 

SoLNESa, 

« Simply to be here, Hilda ' 

t # 

Hilda. 

[Alrasures him rvtth a look.'^ Oh, fhank you. You 
know it wouldn’t end there. 


SoLNESS. 

[Heedlessly.] So much the better ’ 


[ K^kemently ] 
whom I know 1 
belongs her. 


Hilda. 

I cannot do any harm to one 
I can't take away anything that 

SoLNESS. 


Who wants you to do that ? 

Hilda. 

[Continuing!] A stranger, yes! for that is quite 
a different thing ! A person I have never set eyes 
on. But one that I have come into close contact 
with-! Oh no ! Oh ho! Ugh ' 
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SoLNESS. 

Yes, but I never proposed you should. 

Hilda. , 

Oh, Mr. Solness, you know quite well what the 
end of it would be. And that is why I am going 
away. 

Solness. ^ 

And what is to become of me when you are 
gone ? What shall I have to live for then }— 
After that ? 

Hilda. 

[JViik ike indefinahk look tn kereifes.'\ It is surelj 
not so hard for you You have your duties to her 
Live for those dlaties. 

^ Solness. 

Too late. T.hese powers—these—these-- 

Hilda. 

-devils- 

Solness. «. 

Yes, these devils! And the troll within me as 
well — they have drawn all the life-blood ost of her. 
\l.avgk^ tn desperaltm^ They did ihfor my hap¬ 
piness ' Yes, yes! [AW//y.] And now she is 
dead—for my sake. And I am chained alive to a 
dead woman, [/a wild angutshJ] 1—I who can¬ 
not live w'lthout joy in life ' ^ 

[Hilda mwes round the table and seats 
herself ost ike bench, with her elbows on 
• the table, and her head supported by hei 

hands, • 
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Hilda. 

and loots at him awhile.] What will you 
build next ? 

« SoLNESS. 

fShahes his head.] 1 don't believe I shall build 
much more. 

Hilda. 

Not those^ cosy, happy homes for mothet and 
father, and for the troop of children ? 

SOLNESS. 

I wonder whether there will be any use for such 
* homes iir the coming time. 

A • 

Hilda. 

• 

Poor Mr. Solncss! And you have gone all 
these ten years—and staked your whole life—on^ 
that alone. * 

SOLN ESS. 

Yes, you may well say so, Hilda. 

Hilda, 

[ PTiih an outburst ] Oh, it all seems to me so 
foolish—so foolish! 

SoLNESS. 

All what t 

, Hilda. 

Not to be able to grasp at your own happiness 
—at 3 ’our own life! Merely because some one you 
know hapjicns to stand in the way! 

t 

SOLNFSS. 

One whom you have ho right to set aside. 


» 
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I wonder whether one really has not the right! 

And yet, and yet-. Oh! if one could only 

sleep the whole thing away ! , 

[She layi> her amis jlai donm on the table, 
rests the left side of her head on her 
hands, and shuts her eyes. 


SOLNESS. » 

[Turnsthe arm-chair and sits donm at the table.^ 
Had you a cosy, happy home—up there with 
your father, Hilda 

Hilda. 

[ Without stirring, answers as if half asleef) ] I 
had only a cage. 

• SoLNESS. 

And you are determined not to go back to it ? 

- • 

• Hilda 

[As before.] The wild bird never wants to go 
into the cage. 

SoLNESS. 

Rather range through the free air—^— 


[Still as 
range- 



Hilda. ^ 

The bird of prey loves to 


SoLNES.S? 

Ills eyes rest on her.] If only one had the 
viking-spint in life- 


• Hilda. 

* [/a her usual voice; opens her eyes hut does no* 
move ] And the other thing ? Say what that was ? 
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SoLNESS. 

A robust conscience. 

[Hilda stis erect on the bench, with anima^- 
tion. Per eyes have once more the 
sparkling expression of gladness. 

Hilda. 

to /»'/».] / know what you are going to 

build next! • 

SoLNESS. 

Then you know more than I do, Hilda. 

Hilda. 

Yer, builtlers arc such stuyid people. 

SoLNESS. 

What is it to be then ? 


Hilda. 

[iVoi/j ogam.] The castle. 


SoLNESS. 


Wliat castle } 

4r 


Hilda. 

My castle, of course. 

SoLNESS. 

Do you want a cartle now ? 

Hilda. 

Don't you owe me a kingdom, I should like to 
know ? 

SoLNESS. 


You say I do. 
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Hilda. 

Well—^you admit you owe me this kingdom. 
And you can’t have a kingdom without a royal 
castle^ 1 should think ' 


* SoLNBSS. 

[More and more animated.] Yes, they usually go 
together. 


Hilda. • 

Good ’ . Then build it for me ' This moment! 


SoLNEsa. 

[Laughing ] M ust you have that on the instant, 
too.? , • , 

Hilda. 

Yes, to be surfi ! For the ten years are up now, 
and I am not gtnng to wait any longer. So—out 
•mth the castle, M#. Solness ! 

• Solness. 

It’s no light matter to owe you anything, Hilda. 


Hilda. 

You should have thought of that before. It is 
too late now. So —[tapping the table ]—the castle 
^on the table! It is my castle! I wdl Have it at 
once! 

SOLNKS'^. • 

[More seriously, leans over iotvards her, with his 
arms on the table.] W’hat sort of ca^.le have you 
imagined. Hilda ? 

[Her expression becomes more and more 
leiled. She seems gazing inn'aids at 
herself. 
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Hilda. 

My castle shall stand .on a height— 
on a very great height—vrith a clear outlook on 
all sides, so that I can see far—far around. 

SOLNESS. 

And DO doubt it is to have a high tower I 

I 

Hilda. 

A tremendously high tower. And at the very 
top of the tower there shall be a balcony. And I 
will stand out upon it- 


[Involuntarily clutches at his forehead.] How can 
^’ou hke to stand at such a dizzy height-? 

Hilda. *’ • 

Yes, I will! Right up there will I stand and 
look down on the other people—on those that are 
building churthes, and homes for mother and 
father and the troop of children. And you may 
come up and look on at it, too. 

SoLNESS. 

[In a lorn *one.] Is the builder to be allowed to — 
come up beside the princess ? 

a 

Hilda. 

If the builder will. 

SoLNESS. 

[More sojily.] Then I thiiik the builder ^'dll 
come. 
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Hilda. 

[A’orfj.] The builder—he will come. 

SOLNESS. • 

But he will never be able to build any more. 

Poor builder 

HILD A. 

[Animated.] Oh yes, he will 1 We«two will set 
to work together. And then we will build the 
loveliest—the very loveliest—thing in all the 
woild. 

SoLNESS. 

[Intently.] Hilda—j^ell me what that ^ 

• Hilda. 

[Looks smilingly at him, shakes her head a little, 
and speaks a\ij' io a child.] Builders—tliey 
aie such very—very stupid people. 

SoLNESS. 

Yes, no doubt they are stupid. But now tell 
me what it is—the loveliest thing in the world— 
that we two are to build together ? * 

Hilda. 

[Is silent a little while, then says with an indefinable 
expression in her eyes.] Castle% in the air. 

SoLNESS. 

Castles in the air ? ^ 

• Hilda. 

Castles in the air, yes ! Do you know 
what sort of thing a castle in the air is ? 
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SOLNESS. 

It IS the loveliest thing in the world, you say. 

‘ Hilda. 

t 

[liijtes with vehemence, and makes a gesture q) 
repulsion with her hand.^ Yes, to be sure it is^ 
Castles in the air—they are so easy to take refuge 
in. And easy to build, too— [looks scohtfully 
at him'] —especially for the builders who have a—a 
dizzy conscience. 

SoLNESS. 

After this day we tw'o will build 
together, Hilda. , 

Hilda 

[With a half-dubious smtle.] A real castle in 
the air } 

SuLNESS. % 

Yes. One with a firm foundation under it * 


Raqnar Brovik comes out from the house. He is 
^carrying a large, green rcreath with fowers and 
silk ribbons. 


Hilda. 

[With an’‘outburst of pleasure.] 
Oh, that will be glorious ! 


The wreath 


[In surprise.] 
Ragnar ? 


SoLNESS. 

Have you brought the wreath 

c 


Raonar. 

I promised the foreman I would. 
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SOLNESS. 

[Relieved.'] Ah, then I suppose your father is 
better ? 

Raonar. 

No. 

« 

SoLNESS, 

Was he not cheered by what I wrote # 


lUaNAR. 

It came too late. 

SoLNESS, 

I’oo late! 

Raonar. • 

When she came witfi it he was unconscious.* He 
had had a stroke^ 

SoLNESS. 

Why, then, you giust go home to him 1 You 
must attend to y<Air father ! 


Raonar. 

He does not need me any more. 


Solnesb. 

But surely you ought to be with him. ^ 

Raonar 

She is sitting by his bed. • 

SoLNESS. 

[Ralher uncertainly Kaia ? 


• Raonar. 

[Looking darkly at /«w.]* Yes—Kaia. 
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SoLNESS. 

Go home, Ragnar—both to hipi and to her. 
Give m e the wreath. 


‘ Raonar. 

♦ , 

[Suppresses a mockwg smile."] You don’t mean 
that you yourself-? 

« SoLNESfl. 

I will take it down to them myself. [Tales the 
rvrealh from him.] And now you go home; we 
don't require you to-day. 

• Raonar. 

# • 

I know you do not require me any more; but 
to-day I shall remain • 


SoLNESS. ^ • 

Well, remain then, since you^ire bent upon it. 


Hilda. 


[At the railing,] Mr. Solness, 1 will stand here 
and look on at you. 

Solness. 

At me ’ 


* Hilda. 

It will be fearfully thrilling. 


« Solness. 

[In a low tone.] We will talk about that 
presently, Hilda. , 

[He goes down the fight of stejis n'Uh^tfie 
wreath, and uwap through the garden 
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Hilda. 

[Looks ojler him, then turns to Raonar.] I think 
you might at least have thanked him. 

, • Raonar. 

Thanked him ? Ought I to have thanked him? 

Hilda. 

Yes, of course you ought! 

Raonar. 

I think it is rather you I ought to thank. 

^ILDA. 

How can you say such a thing ? 

D 

Raonar. 

" [^itkout answering Acr.] But I advise you to 
take care. Miss Wangel! For you don't know 
hinf rightly yet. 

Hilda. 

\Ardent1yl\ Oh, no one knows him as I 
do! , 

Raonar. 

[Laughs in exasperation.] Thank him,»-vhen he 
nas held me down year after year ! WI “n he made 
father disbelieve in me—made me disbelieve in 
myself 1 And all merely that he might-! 

Hilda. , • 

if divining something ] That he might — ? 
Tell me at once ' « 

* Raonar. 

That he might keep her with him. , 
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Hilda. 

[ fFU/t a start towards him ] The girl at the desk. 


Yes. 


Raonar. 

Hilda. 


I 


« 


[ Threateninghjy clenching her kands.^ That is not 
true ' You are telling falsehoods about him ' 


Raonar 

I would not believe it either until to-day—when 
she said so herself. 

, Hilda. 

\ds if beside hersef] Vvhat did she say? 1 
will know' At once! at once I 


Raonar. 

A 

She said that he had iak^n^possession of her 
mind—her whole mind—centred all her thoughts 
upon himself alone. She says that she can never 
leave him—that she will remain here, v'here he 
is- 

. Hilda. 

[ With flashing She will not be allowed 

to! 

* Raonar. 

[if# if feeling his way.^ Who will not allow her ? 

^ Hilda. 

[Rapidly.'\' H e will not either ! 

RAGNAk. 

Oh no—I underst^^d the whole thing now. 
After this, she would merely be—in the way. 
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Hilda. 

You understand nothing—since you can talk 
like that' hfo, 1 will tell you why he kept hold 
of,her. 

Raonar. " 

Well then/why ? 

Hilda. 

In order to keep hold of you. 

Raonar. 

Has he’ told you so } 

Hilda. 

No, but it is so.^ It must be so! 

1 will—I will have il so ! * 

Raonar. 

, And at the very moment when you came—he 
let her go. , * 

* Hilda. 

It was you—you that he let go! What do you 
suppose he cares about strange women like her ? 

Raonar. • 

\JRejlects.'\ Is it possible that all this time he 
has been afraid of me ? 

Hilda. 

H e afraid! I would nof be so conceited if I 
were you. 

Raonar. 

Oh, he must Ijave seen long ago that I had 
<omelhing in me, too. besides—cowardly—that 
is just what he is, you see. 
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Hilda. 

He! Oh yes, I am likely to believe that! 

Raonar. 

In a certain scnstf he is cowardly—he, the great 
master builder. He is not afraid of robbing others 
of their life's happiness—as be has done both for 
my father and for me. But when it comes to 
climbing up a paltry bit of scaffolding—he will do 
anything rather than that. 

Hilda. 

Oh, you should just have seen him high, high 
^up—at tl^e dizzy height where 1 once saw him. 

• 

Ragnar. 

Did you see that ? 

Hilda. 

Yes,indeed 1 did How freeadd^great he looked 
as he stood and fastened the wreath to the churoh 
vane I 

Ragnar. 

I know that he ventured that, once in his life 
—one ‘Solitary time. It is a legend among us 
younger men. But no power on earth would 
induce luni*,o do it again. 

* Hilda. 

To-day he will do it again ! 

t Raonar. 

a 

[Scornfully] Yes, I daresay! 

% 

Hilda. 

We shall see it J • 
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Ragnar. 

That neither.^u nor I will see. 

Hilda, 

vnconlrollable ve/iemence^ I will see it' 
1 will and I must see it! 

Raonar. 

But he will not do it. He simply dare not do 
it. For you see he cannot get over this infirmity 
—master builder though he be. 

, Mrs. Solness cofnes from the house on to the 

verandah. 

Mr«' Solness. • 

[Looks around.'] ^ Is he not here.? Where has he 
gone to ^ 

Ragnar. 

Mr. Solness is dptvn with the men. 

Hilda 

He took the wreath with him, 

Mrs. Solness. ^ 

[Terrified.] Took the wreath with him ! Oh 
God I oh God ! Brovik—you must go%down to 
J¥im I Get him to come back here ! ^ 

Raonar. • 

Shall I say you want to speak to him, Mrs. Sol¬ 
ness } , • 

Mrs. Solness. 

Oh yes, do!—Nojno—don’t say that / want 
anything! You can say that somebody is here, 
and that he must come at*once. 
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Raonar. 

Good. I will do so, Mrs. Solness. 

[//ff goes down the Jlighi of steps and awcy 
through the garden. 

% 

Mrs. Solness. 

Oh, Miss Wangel, you can’t think how anxious 
I feel about him. 

t 

Hilda. 

ti- 

Is there anything in this to be’ so terribly 
frightened about ? 

« Mrs, Solness. 

Cfh yes; surely you can understand. Just think, 
if he were really to do it! If Jie should take it 
into his head to climb up the scaffolding 1 

Hilda. * « 

[Eagerly.'] Do you think he will ? 

Mrs. Solness. 

Oh, one can never tell what he might take into 
his head. I am afraid there is nothing he mightn’t 
think of^doing. 

« Hilda. 

Aha! Perh^^ps you too think that he is— 
well-? 

» Mrs Solness. 

a 

Oh, I don't know what to think about him 
now. The doctor has been telling me all sorts of 
things; and putting it all together with sew^ral 
things 1 have heard hifti say- 
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Dr, Herdal looks ottif at the door 

4 

Dr. Herdal. 

*Is he not coming soon P ^ 

* Mrs. Solness. 

Yes, I think so. I have sent for him at anv 
rate. 

Dr. Herdal. , 

\^Advaiycmg.'] I am afraid you will have to go 
in, my dekr lady- 

Mrs. Solness. 

Oh no! Oh no! I shall stay out here«and wait 
for Halvard. 

Dr. Herdal. 

a 

But some ladies have just come to call on 
you- 

, •Mrs. Solness. 

•Good heavens, that too! And just at this 
moment! 

Dr Herdal. 

They say they positively must see the cere¬ 
mony. » 

Mrs Solness. 

Well, well, I suppose I must go them after 
all. It is my duty. • 

Hilda. 

Can’t you ask the ladies to go away t* 

M RS. Solness. • * 

No, that would never do. Now that they are 
l|jere, it is my duty to see them. But do you stay 
out here in the meaiitiq;ie—and receive him when 
he comes. 
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Dr. Herdal. 

And tiy to occupy his attention a's long as pos¬ 
sible— 

Mrs. Solness. 

Yes, do, dear Miss Wangel. Kee|) as firm hold 
of him as ever you can. 


Hilda. 

Would it hot be best for you to do that ? 

t 

4 

Mrs. Solness. 

Yes; God knows that is my duty. But when 

, one has duties in so many directions- 

« « 

Dr, Herdal, 

[Looks towards the garden.] There he is coming. 


Mrs Solness* 
And I have to go in ! 


Dr Herdal. 

[To Hilda] Don’t say anything about my 
being,here. 

Hilda. 

Oh no ! '' I daresay I shall find something else ^ 
to talk to Mr Solness about. 

Mils. Solness. 

And be fure you keep firm hold of him. I be 
lieve you can do it best. 

[Mrs. Solness and Dr. Herdal go intc 
the house, Hilda 'remains standing on 
the verandah. ^Solness comes from the 
gardenf up the JUghi of sieps^ 
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SOLNESS. 

Somebody wants me, 1 hear. 

. * ' Hilda. 

* ^ 

Yes; it IS I Mr. Solness. 

SoLNESS. 

Oh, is it you, Hilda ? I was afraid it might be 
Aline or the Doctor. 

•. Hilda. 

You are very easily frightened, it seems ! 

Solness. 

Do you think so ? * 

• Hilda. 

Yes; people say that you are afraid to climb 

about—on the sca^bldmgs, you know. * 

• Solness. 

Well, that is quite a special thing. 

Hilda. 

Then it is true that you are afraid to do 

Solness. 

Yes, I am, 

Hilda. , 

Afraid of falling down and killing yourself? 

Solness. 

No, not of that. • 

Of what, then 


Hilda. 
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Fact iti. 


SoLNESS. 

I am afraid of retribution^ Hilda. 


Hilda. 

Of retribution? her I don’t 

understand that. 

SoLNESS. 

Sit dowHj and I will tell you something. . 


Hilda. 

Yes, do * At once ! 

[She sits on a stool by the railing, and looks 
ejcpectantly at him. 


SOLNEM. 

[Throrvs his hat on the table ] You know that 1 
began by building churches. 


Hilda. 

[AWj.] 1 know that well, 

SoLNESS. 

For, you see, I came as a boy from a pious 
home’ in the country ; and so it seemed to me that 
this church-building was the noblest task 1 could 
set myselfr 

, H ilda. 

Yes, yes. 

SoLN ESS, 

And I yenture to say that I built those poor 
little churches with such honest and warm and 
heartfelt devotion that—that- 


Hilda. 
? Well ? ‘ 


That 
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SOLNESS. 

Wellj that I think that he ought to have been 
pleased with me. 

Hilda. 

He? What»h e ? 

Solnbss. 

He who was to have the churches, of course ! 
He to *whose honour and glory they jirere dedi¬ 
cated. 

Hilda. 

* Oh, indeed ! But are you certain, then, that—- 
that he was not—pleased with you ? 

SoIness. 

\Scornfully."y He pleased with me ! How can 
you talk so, Hilda ? He who gave the troll in 
,me leave to lord it just as it pleased. He wjio 
bade them be at bi^hd to serve me, both day and 
night—all these—all these-- 

Hilda. 

Devils- 

SoLNESS. • 

Yes, of both kinds. Oh no, he made me feel 
clearly enough that he was not pleaset? witli me. 
^lysteriously ] You see, that was realist the reason 
why he made the old house burn down. 

Hilda. 

Was that why ? 

Solness. 

ITes, don't you understand ? He wanted to give 
me the chance of becomii^ an accomplished mas¬ 
ter in my own sphere—so that I migl\,t build all 
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the more glorious churches for him. At first 1 
did not understand what he was,driving at,; but 
all of a sudden it flashed upon me. 


Hilda, 

When was that ? 

SOLNESS. 

It was when I was building the church-tower 
u[) at Lysanger. 

Hilda. 

I thought so. 

SoLNESS. 

For you see, Hilda—up there, amidst those new 
surroundings, I used to gc about musing and pon¬ 
dering within myself Then I saw plainly why 
he had taken my little children"from me. It was 
that 1 should have nothing else to attach myself 
to. No sucli thing as Jove and hapfiiness, you* 
understand. I was to be only a master builder— 
nothing else. And all my life long I was lo go 
on building for him. [L^^^^gAA.] But I can tell 
you nothing came of that! 

j Hilda. 

What did you do, then ? 


Solness 

First of all, 1 searched and tried my own 
neart- 

H ilda. 

And then ? 

SoLNESa 

Then I did the impossible—I no less than 
be 
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Hilda. 

The impossible ? 

SoLNESS. 

I had never before been able to climb up to a 
greatj free height. But that day I did it. 

Hilda. 

[Leaping «/>.] Yes, 3 ’^es, you did * ^ 

SoLNFSS. 

And when I stood there, high over everything, 
and was hanging the wreath over the vane, I said 
to him : Hear me now, thou Miglity One!* From 
this dajf forward I will 'be a free builder—I tdb,in 
my sphere—^just as thou in thine. I will never 
more build churches for thee—only homes for 
human beings. 

Hilda. 

[With great sparkhng eyes That was the song 
that 1 heard through the air! 


Soi.NF.SS. 

But afterwards his turn came. 

• Hilda. 

What do you mean by that ? 

Scenes 

^Tjooks despondently at her ] fiomes foi 

human beings—is not worth a rap, Hilda. 

» 

» Hilda. 

Do you say that now?^ 


1 
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SoLNESS. 

Yes, for now I see it. Men have no use for’thtse 
homes of theirs—to be happy in. And I should 
not have had any use for such a home, if I had had 
one. \Wilh a quiet, bitter laugh ] ® See, that* is the 
upshot of the whole affair, however far back I 
look. Nothing really built; nor anything sacri¬ 
ficed for the chance of building. Nothing, nothing 1 
the whold* is nothing I 

Hilda. 

Then you will never build anything more ? 

^ * Sf)L5JESS. 

[JVitk ammafiun j On the contrary, I am just 
going to begin ' 

Hilda. 

What, then? What will ^^^ou build? Tell me 
at once ’ , 

Solnkss 

I believe there is only one possible dwelling- 
place for human happiness—and that is what I am 
going to build now. 

* Hilda. 

[LooA.¥ ifixedly at him.'\ Mr Solness—you mean 
our castles in the air 

% r 

SoLNP-‘iS 

The castles in the air— yes. 

HiLDf.. 

I am afraid you would turn dizzy before i^e got 
half-way up ' 
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SoLNESS. 

Nbt if I can mount hand in hand with you. 
Hi^da. 

Hilda. * 

[With an expression of suppressed resentment.\ 
Only with me ? Will there be no others of the 
party 

SoLNESS. 

Who el3^ should there be ? 


Hilda. 

Oh—that girl—that Kaia at the desk. Poor , 
thing—don’t you want«to take her with you too ? 

SoLNESS. 

Oho * Was it about her that Aline waa tailing 
to you ? » 

* Hilda. 

Is it so—or is it not ^ 

SoLNESS. 

\^yehemently,^ I will not answer such a questioi 
You must believe in me, wholly and entirely ' 

Hilda * 

All these ten years I have, believed in ^ou ao 
utterly—so utterly. 

SoLNESS. . 

You must go on believing in me! 

* Hilda * 

# 

Then let me see you stand free ancl^high up' 
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SOLN EbS. 

Oh Hilda—it is not every day that I 

can do that. 

• Hilda. 

\PassionaielyJ] I will have yoa do it! ‘I will 
have it! \Im,ploringly.^ Just once more, Mr. 
Solness ' Do the impossible once again! 

• Solness. 

\Siands and looks deep into her eyes 1 *I f I try it, 
Plilda, 1 Will stand up there and talk to him as I 
did that time before. * 

Hilda 

[/« rising excitement^] ,What will you say to 
him ? 

Solness ' 

I will say to him : Hear me, Mighty Lord— 
th^Du may’st judge me as seents best to thee. “ Buf 
hereafter I will build nothiifg but the loveliest 
thing in the world- 

Hilda 

^Carried away.] Yes—yes—yes • 

* Solness. 

—build it together with a princess, whom 1 
love- 

Hilda. 

Yes, tell him that' Tell him that! 

Solness. 

Yes. And then I will say to him: Now I shall 
go down and throw my arms round her and kiss 
her- 

, Hilda. 

—many^ times ! Say that ’ 
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SOLNESS. 

—jnany, many times, I will say. 

• Hilda. 

And then ? 

SoLNESS. 

Then I will wave my hat—and come down to 
the earth—and do as 1 said to him. 

• Hilda, 

[With outstretched arms!] Now I see you again 
' as I did when there was song in the air ’ 


S(y.NESs 

[Loohs at her with his head bowed.] How have yon 
become what you"are, Hilda ? 

• • Hilda. 

I^ow have you made me what 1 am t 

SoLNESS. 

[Shortly and firmly ] The princess shall have 
her castle. ^ 

Hilda. 

, [Juhilanty clapping her hands.] Oh, Mr. Soi- 

ness-! My lovely, lovely castle. » Our castle 

m the air' 

SoLNESg. 

On a firm foundation. • 

[In the sheet a crowd of people has assembled, 
vaguely seen through the trees Music of 
wind-instruments is heard far await lie 
hind the new hpusei 
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Mrs. Solness, with a fur collar round her neck^ 
Doctor Her dal with her white shawl on his 
arm, and some ladies, come out on the verandah. 
Raonar Brovik comes at the same time up frfim 
the garden. c 

Mrs. Solness. » 

[To Ragnar.] Are we to have music, too ? 

Raonar. 

Yes. It’^ the band of the Mason's Union. [To 
Solness.] The foreman asked me to tell you that 
he is ready now to go up with the wreath. 


Solness. 

* [Takes his hat.] Good. 1, will go down to him 
myself. 

Mrs. Solness. ‘ 

[Anxiously.] What have you to do down there, 
Halliard 't « * 

Solness. * 

[Cuitly ] 1 must be down below with the men, 

Mrs Solness. 

Yes, down below—only down below. 

Solness. 

# 

That is where I always stand—on everyday 
occasions. * 

[He goes down the Jltgkf of steps and away 
through the garden. 

* 

‘ Mrs. Solness. 

[Calls after him oter the railing.] But do beg the 
man to be careful when he goes up ' Proin’se 
me that, Halvard ' a « 
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Or. Hkrdal. 

[Xo Mrs. Socness ] Don’t jou see that I was 
right? He has given up all thought of that 
foJW 

• , Mrs Soi.ness 

Oh, what a relief! Twice workmen have fallen, 
and each time they were killed on the spot. 
{TuttisJo Hilda.] Thank you, Miss Wangel, for 
having kept such a hrm hold upon hinf. 1 should 
never havt been able to manage him. 

Dr. HrnDAL. 

[Pla^fulli/^ Yes, yes. Miss Wangel, y^u know 
how to keep firm hold iori a nun, when you*give 
your mind to it 

[Mrs Solness and Dh Hcrdal go up to 
the ladies, ti'ko are standing nearer to Uie 
steps and looking over the garden 
remains standino beside the railing tn Ike 

O O 

foreground. KAONARgoej up to her. 

Raonar. 

[ With suppressed laughter, half whispering ] ^ Miss 
Waiigcl—do you sec ail those young ft hows down 
in ihe street ? ' 

Hilda. 

Yes. 

Raonar. 

They are my fellow students, ceme ^o look at 
*^he master. 

^ Hilda 

What do they want tovloi^X at him for? 
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Kagnah. 

They want to see how he daren’t climb to, the 
top of las own house. 


« Hilda. 

Oh. that is what those boys wanl, is it? 

Ragnar. 

[Spitefull^^ and ncomfully ] He has kept uS down 
so long—now we are going to see Ijiin keep 
quietly down below himself. 

Hilda. 

You will not see that—not this time, 

♦ * 

Ragnar. 

# 

[SmiLes'i Indeed! Then where shall we see 
him } , 

* Hilda. • 

High—high up by the vane ' TJi'at is where 
you will see him ! 

Ragnar. 

{Lavghs ] Han ' Oh yes, I daresay! 

' Hilda. 

Ills will i^s to reach the top^so at the top you 
shall see him. 

'Ragnar. 

His will, yes; that I can easily believe. But 
he simply cannot do it. His head would swim 
round, long, long before he .got half-way He 
would have to crawl down again on his hands a^d 
knees i 
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Dr. Herdal. 

^Pmnis acroitsJ] Look I There goes the foreman 
up the ladders. 

Mrs. Solness. 

And of coufse he has the wreath to carry too 
Oh, I do hope he will be careful! 

' Raonar. ^ 

[i%are 4 incredulousl\f and Wliy, but 

it’s,- • 

Hilda. 

[^Breaking out in jiibilaiion.'\ It is the master 
builder hiiuself ? • , 

, Mrs. Solness. 

[Screams with terror.^ Yes, it is Halvard! Oh 
great God--j! Iialvard! Halvard! ^ 

» 

* • Dn. Herdal. 

Hush! Don’t shout to him 1 

Mrs. Solness. 

[Half beside herself I must go to him! I must 
get him to come down again ! 

Dr. Herdal. 

[Holds her.1 Don’t move*, any of you! Not a 
sound! 

Hilda. 

[Immovahle, follows Solness with her eyes ] He 
climbs and climbs. Higher and higher! Higher 
aud higher ' Look * Jkist look ' 
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Bagnab. 

[Breathless.'\ He must turn uo^. He c%D’t 
possibly help it. 

€ 

. Hilda. 

He climbs and climbs. He will Boon be at'the 
top now. 



Mas. SoLNEss. 

Oh, I shaft die of terror. 1 cannot bear to see 

< 


Dr. Hbrdal. 

Then don’t look up at him. 

f 

Hilda. 

There he is standing on the* topmost planks 
Right at the top ' 

» • 

Dr Herdm. * 

Nobody must move ! Do you hear ? 


Hilda. 

[EjcuUmg, mlh quiet tnienAily ] At last! 
Now I see him great and free agani' 


At last' 


^ Raonar. 

[Almost voiceless.'] But this is im- 


• Hilda. 

So 1 nave seen him all through these ten years. 
How secure he stands! Frightfully thrilling all 
the same. Look at him ! Now he is hanging Uie 
wreath round the vani ! c 
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l^feel as if I^were looking at soiuetliing utterly 
impossible. 


Hilda. • 

YeSjit is thi impossible that he is doing no^ . 
\With ike indefinable expression in her eyes.l Can 
joxx see any one else up there with him ? 

, Raonar. 

There is no one else. 


Hilda. 

Yes, there is one he*i& striving with. 


Baonar, 

are mistake* 

» 


• . Hilda. 

Then do you hear no song in the air, either f 


Ragnar. 



must be the wind in the tree-to^s. 


Hilda • 

I hear a song— p. mighty sj?ng ' [Shouis tn wild 
jvhiloiion and glee,} Look, look' Now he is 
waving his hat' He is waving it tp us down here • 
Oh, wave, wave back to him! For now it is 
finished! {Snatches, the n'hite .shawl from the Doctor, 
waves it, and, shouts *up to SoLNEss.] Hurrah for 
Master Rudder Solness ’# 9 
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Dr. Herdal, 

Stop! Stop For God’s sake—r-1 

ladies on the verandah wave tkar 
‘pocket-handkerchiefsy and the shouts 
llnrtah” are taken •up in the street 
below. Then they are suddenly silenced, 
and the crowd bursts out into a shriek of 
horror. A human body, mlh planks and 
J'tagments of wood, is vaguely perceived 
crashing down behind the trees.^ 

Mrs Solness and the Ladies. 

\Al the same time ] He is falling! He is falling! 

* [Mrs. Solness totters, falls backwards, 
sivoontng, and is caught, amid cries and 
confusion, by the ladies. The crowd in 
the street breaks down the fence and 
storms into the garden At the same ffme 
Dr, HehdaLj too, r%.skes down ihithes 
A short pause. . • 

Hilda. 

{Stares fixedly upwards and says, as if petrified.'] 
M y Master Builder. 

• Raonar. 

{Supports himself, tiembhng, against the railing., 
He must be dashed to pieces— killed on the spot. 

\ « 

One of the Ladies 

[R’Ai/A/*Mns> Solness ts earned into the house] 
Run down for the doctor -■ 

Raunar, 

I can’t stir a foot—*'— * 
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Another Lady. 
Then call to some one ! 


• Ragnar. 

[^ries to calj oufi] How is it ? Is he alive ? 

A Voice. 

[Below, tn the garden.'l Mr. Solness is dead' 

, Other Voices. 

[Nearer:"] The head is all crushed.—He fell 
right into the quarry. 


Hilda. • , 

[Turns to Ragnar^ and .says quietly.] I cafi’t see 
him up there no^. 

• Ragnar. 

3’his is'terriUe^ So, after alj, he could ijpt do 
it. 

* • Hilda. 

[As if in quiet spell-bound triumph ] But he 
mounted right to the top And 1 heard harps in 
the air. [ Waves her shawl tn the air, and shrieks wUh 
wild intensity.] My—my Master Builder ’ * 









